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Preface the Cambridge 

SHORTIsR^HISTORY op INDIA 

Pyie CnmhrUge Shorter History of Indta seeks to provide the general 
J:ader widi a complete account of Indian poliacal history from its 
■'^ginmiig down to the year in which the reforms of 1919 were 
i^jitiatcd. For many reasons no single person could hope to 
.uccCl^ 111 such an attempt No hvmg person possesses, or indeed 
s likely to possess, an adequate knowledge of the Sanskrit and 
^ah texts and msciiptioiis, of the Persian and Marathi cliromdes 
uid documents, and of the adniimstraave records of the Enghsh 
3 (Arciiiinciit A co-opera tivc method is diercfore unavoidable 
But It was thought that, if the collaboration were limited to three 
persons, a volume might be pioduccd founded in each of its 
sections on original matenals, and yet possessing, so far as each 
sccdoii went, a unity of coiicepuoii and treatment unattainable 
when individual topics arc handled by mdivxdual specialists. 

The general aim of the authors has been to takefuU advantageof 
the knowledge and cxpciiciice embodied m the vauous volumes 
of the Ciiinhricl^e History of India, but to reserve to themselves 
complete liberty of judgment. The present volume is far from 
being a mere icsumd of the larger work, and it is hoped diat it will 
provide in a compact foim that survey of Indian Instory as a 
whole which has long been sorely needed and which no cxisdug 
volume satisfactorily supplies 

III two respects the present volume departs from the practice of 
th>Utcr volumes of the Cambridge Histoiy, In order to bring 
theui into line with the Cambridge Histoty oj the British Empire of 
whici^ they also form a part, diacritical marks were onutted, and 
no maps were included, J 3 ut the considerations which Jiisdficd 
those decisions do not apply to tht present volume. The general 
reader cannot be expected to"bc tamihor with the pronunciation 
of the less common Indian names. The long vowels have therefore 
been marked in order to provide liim widi a rough guide. For a 
similar reason a series of maps lias been included. With one ex- 
ception these maps have been specially drawn. But the editor has 
gratefully to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr C, C. Davies, in 
allowing him to illustrate the North-West Frontier with a section 
of a map winch appeared in Dr l^vics*s work on tliat subject. 




H. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Coming of European Influence 

The eppehs of Indian lustory have been deternuned by the ap- 
pearance from tune to time of foreign influences At the dawn 
of recorded events is the coming of the Aryan, whose inter- 
ftiinghng with the peoples of India begot the elaborate social 
syAcm and the philosophy of life wliicli we know as Hmdmsm. 
For a thousand ycais it followed die normal human cycles of 
development and decay, and then die Muslims buist upon India, 
first merely touclung an outlying provmcc, but later establislung 
themselves firmly over the north, founding great states, building 
mosques to the might of Islam out of die stones of desecrated 
temples, and cleaving the population into two most sharply 
defined sections, differing piofoundly in outlook, in faidi, m 
plulosophy, 111 politics. Lastly, eight centuries afterwards came 
European influences, unlike the others for dicy arrived, not by 
the Afghan passes, but by the ocean, bimging powers yet more 
subvcnivc than Aryan metapliysic or the Muslim sword. 

The coming of the Portuguese marks the first impact of modem 
western scicnte upon the Indian world. Earlier rclarions between 
East and West had produced htdc but the excliangc of goods. 
Greek and Roman, Genoese and Vaictiaii had bought in Indian 
niaskcts, pepper and cloves, gaily-dyed calicoes and rich silks; but 
their intcrcouise had been pohncally sterile Different as were the 
ideas of European and Indian, tlic dominion of both the one and 
the other over the icahn ofnaturc^tvas subject to the same narrow 
lunitatioiis. But with die European renascence Western man 
bccamc'the master of ocean travel. Of all the agents of political 
and social change none have been so powerful as the inventions 
which have increased human powers ofmovemeut; and politically 
the great achievement of die fourteenth and fiftccudi centuries 
was neither die revolution in political or religious thought, nor 
die transfoi manon of the European state-system, but the develop- 
ment of the art of guiding ships to Ainscen points across the ocean 
an^ die building of vessels stoubouough to brave die storms^of 
the open sea. 
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In this gloat woik the Portttguese had led the wav. A iiuinbcr 
of causes etw^perated Froiuiug on the Aclanric Ocean, the 
toinury had hied a race of manners accustoincil to the ciinst.ii^u 
risk of hfc. 1‘he histoiy of the kingdom had been in its eailier 
stages a Kmg cinsade against the Motns, and once these had bciji 
expelled it was most natural to puisne the attack on the Afiican 
shoie* In 1415 Ck^iita \%as captured In this cxphdt a voung 
piince of barely iwenty-one took pan. He pnwecl to be a man 
equally great m tluuatter and m intelligentc Pinue Hcniy, 
whom historians liaveconimonly called** flic Navigacoi graspet^ 
to the full the impoicancc of maiitimc explnnuion aiul(w>f 
nautical skill, 'llie shape of the woikl was still a matter of specula- 
tion. 'rhe configuration of Asia and Afiua was still uncertain 
'I'hc exisiente of the New Woikl was iu>t even giu'ssed. ‘(‘he 
Afrit an tcmt down as fai as C^ape Uojadoi was vaguely known, 
but the paths beyond weic baned mu only by shoals and cuncius, 
but by >ct inoie icrnfying beliefs borrowed fiom Aiab legend, 
that all who passed heyond would turn black like the inhabitants, 
that (hey would be devouied by diagons, that they would be 
lost lor ever in the Cheen Sea of Night. 

It IS not easy to tinderscaml what stout hearts and strong 
leadership were needed by advontureis into these regions of un- 
known peril. Prime Henry set Inmself to teplaee fancy by (dv 
ser ved fat t. At Sagres, dose io Ckine Sc Vincent, he built a naval 
aisenal and an observatory, and tievoced his life to improving 
the itnigh instiiimenis by wliich men duet ted theii coiiisc at lira, 
to sending foi cli missions of cxploiation, to studying theii lepyts, 
and pKitiing out on maps the information thus seeuuuk By the 
time of his death in 1463 the Afiican coast had been exploreil 
as far as C‘ape Mesmatlo, trading fatumes li.ul been set up, (he 
trade m j'Ums and gold and slaves bad been established, and rbe 
papal bull Poniijvx had bestowed on the king t)f lV>riugal 

exclusive rights on the African coast from ('ape Nt>n to Chiinea. 

1 he voyages by which these results had been accomplished had 
been mere toasting voyages But the Ikirtugucse shipwiighrs 
were gnitiually masieiijig die art of naval t tinsrruaion. *rlieir 
pniblems were not simple. Clreai ships (as men in those tlays 
rerktmed greatness) were ueetjt'd, in pare the more easily to rid(‘ 
the grenr waves tliat came in a.>m the Arlnntie, in part to ac- 
ctmmuidate large niunbcrs of men and die provisions that they 
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required for voyages of most unceitam leiigtli. Under this 
pressure the art of shipbuildmg rapidly improved. By the middle 
of Ac fifteenth century, by the time that the Turks had captured 
Constantinople, the Portuguese had made great strides towards 
tho^ objects which Prince Henry had set before his coimtrymcn. 

His mouve had been pimcipally religious The stars of his 
hojoscopc destined him to spread the faith Azurara, the Portu- 
guese chronicler, describes him as eager to bring Christianity to 
‘the vast tribes lying under the wrath of God’\ to find out the 
rAl strength of the Moonsh enemy, and to join hands with 
Prosper John, the fabled Christian prince of the East, so that Islam 
might be completely and finally overthrown. Closely inter- 
woven with these religious motives were the hopes of national 
wealth and power, and no doubt in lesser minds mere personal 
objects wcic picdominant. But for the moment the capture of 
Constantinople disposed men to set the crusading motive fore- 
most. Ill easy, tolerant Italy men might jest at the possible 
replacement of the pope by the sultan, but in Spam and Portugal, 
where men liad fought for the faith, the idea of revived Muslim 
dominion was an abomination. 

King Joao II, who ruled Portugal from r48i to r495, with 
extraordinary energy and hope, earned on the work that Prince 
) k'liry had begun By his time the African trade had begun to 
have an miportancc of its own In the year of his accession he 
sent an expedition to found a permanent settlement on the Guinea 
coast He built the fortress of St George of the Mine — Sito Joifre 
dll Mkici It soon received the title and privileges of a city, and in 
its church a daily mass was said for the great prince whose far- 
sighted cjfforts had nude its building possible. King joao at the 
same time pushed Ins enquiries by ^'iiding expeditions overland. 
One directed southwards reached Tnnbuctoo, and another east- 
wards mXched the Malabar coast In the woids of Barros, the 
king “roared round Africa like a famished lion", in the hope 
that his vessels would find the southern extremity of the conctnent, 
lay open the sea-route to India, and release the Eastern tiade 
from the shackles which I’urkish^doininion m the Levant had 
set upon all that passed by the familiar overland ways The reward 
of his pcrsisfancc was that m i486 Bsgrtholomew Dias was driven 
by storms far to the southward and discovered what he called 
the Cape of Storms on his return, the kirm rcuanimg the dis- 
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covery the Cape of Good Hope, in allusion to his unfulfilled 
desire of rcachmg India. 

In 1495 he was succeeded by Manoel, in whom religious "?oal 
burned with cxtraordiuaiy vigour. 1‘lic new king even expelled 
the Jews from his kingdom for tlic sake of marrying a daughter 
of berdmand and Isabella, But he pursued the same eastern goal 
as his predecessor. In 1497 he despatched a new expcJitum, ton- 
sisting of four ships under Vasco da Gama Thoiigli Vasco’s earlier 
exploits arc unknown, he was a bom leader of men. llis own 
energy and ciuluniiue weic exuaordinaiy; his auger tetnbre, 
cruel, uuforgetting; his courage indcnnitablc He sailed hr the 
Sao Galiflch whose figuieheati is said still to bo preserved in a 
monastery at Belem, and with limi went ilnee smaller vessels. 
Putting TO Rt'a on July 8, he leached the Nat.i 1 coast at C'hristmas, 
He then sailed muthwards up the African coast cc^ Melinda, 
whence infoinuuion, gailiered from traders following the over- 
l.ind route, had assured the Portuguese that clicy ccnild stiike 
across diicct to India. On May 17, 1498, da Gama made bis 
landfill eight miles north of Calicut, 'fhe sea-route to die Indies 
had betMi made dear by nearly a century of unabating effort. 

In four respects the Portuguese were smgulaily foitunatc. 
Arriving on the Malabar Coast, they found rhcmsclvcs in touch 
with a multitude of small princes divided by mutual jealousy, 
vso tliat Iiostility in one was certain to be accompainod by fiiciid- 
slnp in another, rurcbcrmorc, the country round CkKlnn and 
Calicut did not at chat time produce enough rue for the needs 
of the inhabicauts, who were supplied by Muslnu vesselsrwith 
grain from the Coromandel Coast; the region was therefore 
peculiarly .sensitive to a blockade by sea. Again, reaching India 
at the close of the fifteenth j:eiiairy, die Poitiiguesc found no 
state which could make cidicr great or sustained efforts to prcvciu 
their establishment- And lastly the diflicultics which 'they had 
had to ineec and overcome implied that for purntwes of war dicir 
vessels would be stouter and more formidable than any ships 
diey would meet in Indian wactTS, This last was of all the ino.st 
important, for the position which the Portuguese wt)uld oempy 
in the East certainly depended upon naval power. Tlieir nation 
was too small, in view of 4:hc conditions of land warfare, for 
them to dream of cstablishn^ a military emnire. *r1icy were 
vowed CO die destruction (if they could possibly contrive it) of 
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Muslim states, and therefore could not contemplate taking up 
the position of unaimed and helpless traders Supremacy at sea 
wa^thc essential condition of success. And the physical circum- 
stances winch had fostered the early development of eastern sea- 
faring liad not promoted sustained progress The regular and 
periodic winds which blow 111 the Indian seas had permitted men 
to sail easily and legularly at certam seasons of the year from 
Aden and Basra to Gujarat, froniBcngal to Malacca, from Malacca 
to Malabar; but their very strengdi and regularity had forbidden 
aM attempts to sail against them, while cyclone and typhoon were 
toonwfm m then might for primitive sailors to dream of meeting 
and oudivmg them. Eastern mariners and vessels were therefore 
trained and built for voyaguig widi reliable and favourable winds. 
Their vessels were frail compared with the ships bmlt to resist 
Atlantic storms The consequence was firsdy that Portuguese 
shipping could hold the seas in weather which would send all 
possible enemies fleeing for the first windward port and secondly 
chat the Portuguese could mount cannon, die iccoil of wlucli 
would have shaken Indian vessels to pieces at the first discharge. 

The results were not long in appearing. Da Gama reached 
Lisbon in August, 1499, with cargoes oi spice, winch he had 
obtained at Calicut in spite of the opposiaon of the Moplali 
ttaders. In the followmg year a new expedition was despatched. 
This consisted of thirteen vessels, heavily armed and carrymg 
1200 men, able to meet and destroy any Muslim enemies whom 
they might find in die Indian seas Stretching well to the west- 
ward in order to avoid the calms which had prolonged da Gama’s 
voyage, the new expedirion made a much more rapid passage, 
reaching Calicut in only a few days over six months, having 
couched the Brazilian coast 011 its yay. The leader, Cabral, after 
long discussions with the Zamorm of Calicut, piobably over die 
admissioti of Muslim vessels to trade, broke irrevocably with the 
Zanionii and, with only two of his ships laded, sailed to the 
neighbouring but mdcpciidcut pore of Cochin, There he was 
welcomed, and found cargoes much easier to procure. Only five 
of the ships found their way baejf: to Portugal, but their lading 
suflGccd to cover the whole cost of die expemdon, and from this 
time Codiin was regarded as die trading headquarters. Its harbour 
wa^cxcelleut, its coiiimuincations«widi the pepper country good, 
and its jealousy of Calicut permanent. 
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exiunluion led io a great dcvelopnicnt of Poi ruguese 
polit y. Tins was niaikcJ by the king’s assunimg the title of “ Land 
of the Navigation, C'oiK|vicst, and Trade of Ethiopia, Ar 5 lna, 
Persia and India**, and by the despatch of j gioar expedition— 
da CJania’s second voyage — to assert the claim. The fleet consisted 
of twenty vessels, five of which were to remain in Indian vvaceis 
wlum the rest rctuincd to Europe A regiilai tiade \vas to be 
aecoinp«imed by a permanent foite Da C!aina sailed in 1S02. 
Ills conduct was marked by a consistent and even feiocious 
Iiostiluy towards Muslim ships iUid tradeis and the norcs whiMi 
protected them. Ealhng ui with a vessel fioni Jeddah bound fin 
C^aheue, he plundered and destroyed it with all on board. At 
Claliciu, being ilcuied the expulsion which he demanded of every 
Muslim, he seized a great number ol small craft, bombarded the 
town, hanged his pnsoners at the yard-aim, and sent theii heads 
and liands ashore 

In die next year, 1503, more ships were sent from Portugal, 
with orders to build a fort at Cochin to protect u fioni the 
attacks wlucli the Zamorin would cei cainly make upon it. T'liough 
the proposal was unwelcome to some at least oi* the raja’s aJ- 
viseis, “yet”, as Albiujueicpie wrote, “to fininsli his estate die 
more safely, and to pieserve the fiiendship (Ttheknig of Pot tugal, 
and also to keep the gicar profit which acTiued to him from this 
commerce, he... was plea.sed to giant a site for the building of 
the fortress’*, 'rcmporaiy defences of wood and earth were at 
once dirown up; and though the Zamorin, in 1503 and 1504, re- 
peatedly attacked <*)ochui with all the forces he could asscYnblc, 
Ins attacks were beacon oft' with die aid of a small body of 
Portuguese iiucler die famous nuartc Pacheco, who clearly 
established the military value, of the Portuguese as allies. Portu- 
guese power at .sea became even clearer m 1506, when the 
Zamorin and the Moplahs, seeking safety in numbers, 'prepared 
a flotilla of between two and three liundicd craft for die Red 
Sea, 1 ‘lic flotilla was engaged by four lUircngucse vessels, which 
destroyed the greater part of it witlunir .a single Portuguese being 
killed. „ 

Meanwhile the Portuguese court had taken a furdier step with 
its eastern policy. In i504*sAlbuqiien|uc, wlio had held htgli 
eomniaud in the sciuadron despatched to India in 1503, retuwned 
to Portugal and at mice urged the importance of prevenuing the 
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Moplah traders from renewing their trade 01 disturbing the 
fiicndly rajas of Cochin and Caiiiianorc during the long interval 
between the dcpaiturc of one expedition and the arrival of the 
next The question was discussed in the council, which at last 
resolved upon a definite plan of action It resolved to avoid all 
occupation of tcriitoiy, 10 build forts only where needed to 
protect; trade, but to mamtaui on the Malabar Coast as large a 
squadron as possible and to send a permanent governor to remain 
for three years in India Francisco do Almeida was therefore ap- 
pointed with the title of viceroy He was sent out with a large 
flofcC and 1500 soldiers On lus airival he built a second fort at 
Caiinauoic and rebuilt die caiher one at Coclnn m stone He 
made Cochin Ins licadquartcrs, and aimed at the control of the 
Malabar Coast, coiisidciing that the extension of Portuguese 
influence into either the Red Sea or the Straits of Malacca could 
lead only to a weakening of the Portuguese position. 

In any case the interests of Muslim traders would have led them 
to resist the cstablislnnen c of a new route and a new group of 
iiiei chants chicaccning their monopoly of Indian trade westwards. 
Out the hiccerly hostile attitude which from the first had been 
displayed by the Portuguese made a desperate stiuggle ccicain 
Other nicercsts also were involved. The appearance of the Portu- 
guese and the activity of tlicir squadrons dislocated the trade up 
the Red Sea to Suez and Alexandria At the dose of the fifteenth 
century the Venetians were, and had long been, the chief dis- 
tributors t^f eastern produce in Europe hi 1498 they had not 
carntl lo buy all the pepper that had readied Alexandria that 
season, in 1502 they had not been able fully to lade their galk'ys. 
'They had at once urged upon Kansauh al-Ghaiiri (the last 
Mameluke sulraii of Egypt) the iniporcance of checking without 
lelay this danger to their own trade and to the Egyptian customs 
13 iit ch^ .sultan’s power was chrcaconcd by iutcrual dangers, and 
lie liad at first contented himself with Idle threats to destroy the 
C'hristian Holy Places and drive every Christian out of his 
doiuimons. At the end of 1505 he resolved on war. Twelve 
vessels were built at Suez. Early in 1507 they were at last ready, 
riftccu hundred figliring men were put aboard them and they 
sailed for India, leacliing l)iu in <jScp comber. Though they dis- 
played no eagerness to seek oiu^intl clcstroy the Portuguese, tJiey, 
met a squadron under the tonnnand of Almeida’s son ofFCJiaul 
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m March, 1508, and destroyed the cotninandcr’s vessel, 'fhe 
viceroy at once set to woik to ctjiiip a licet aide to Jestioy the 
new enemy* After nine mouths* delay, and having empt^pd 
C^.ochin and C'annanorc of every man that could be spaicil, be 
sailed iioithwards with eighteen vessels and laoo men. C)n 
b'cbuiary 2, i5on, he appealed ofl‘ Din wheie the Hgypiiau 
squadron lay. The next day the Muslim vessels were destroyed at 
anchor, and the Portuguese iccovcrcd iheii ihreatcnodsupfemacy. 
I'hcy wore indeed fortunate in having to meet ilie danger only 
when rliey liaci already accumulated consulcrable r(*soiiiec.s i« 
India. 

Shoicly after this cvciu the great Allnicj^iicrque ai lived on the 
Malabar Coast. 1 Ic had been despatched from Pmtugal in \ so6, 
witli instructions to opeute against the Muslims in the Red Sea 
and M succeed Almeida m the chief command cm the expiry of 
his term of office in 1507. Rcadiing eastern waceis in 1507. he 
liad sci7od Socotra and built a fort there, in order to bli>ck up 
the Red Sea, and liacl then attacked Ornuiy; in ordei to do the 
like by the Persian Gulf After sinking every vessel that he found 
ac Ormuz, he had attacked the place itself, mIIuI compelled the 
rais CO become cnbucory to the king o(‘ l\)rtuga[ aiu( to suffer 
tJic I^^ituguesc to build a fort on the island, 'lliese exploits 
signified an inclination greatly to expand the sphere of Portu- 
guese operations. When Albuquerque reached ('annanore, Al- 
meida refused to deliver up the govcinnienr, and imprisoned his 
.successor, on the score of the dangers mvolvetl in tins pohey ol 
expansion. With the arrival of the new shipping in the autjjmu 
of i$09, however, the despatches from Portugal made it im- 
possible for Almeida to counnuc his opposition, On Ntwember 4 
he resigned and next day sailed for Europe, 

His successor gave to the l^>rfugucsc position in India its 
specific form. Almeida lud sought to dominate the Malabar 
(kiasf. Albuquerque considered chat so limited u power cimlJ 
not easily be maintained. Its revenues would be small, its forces 
slender, its basis insecure. If, however, the Portuguese boldly 
sei/cd the strategic points from which the whole traffic of the 
Indian .seas could be coutrollctC and if) moreover, they set up 
their licadt^uarters in a city their own, ru‘h, populous, and 
^5tr9ng, their revenue would great enough to maiutain ^n 
"irresistible power, while continuing to feed the wealth tif their 
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mothcr-coiuury with cabtcin exports His policy was therefore 
an extension of die principles whicli Almeida had laid down 
rafitcr than a departure from them. 

Ill 1507 and 1508 his operations at Socotra and Ormuz had 
p«Vtially sccuied the coiitiol of the Red Sea and the Peisian Gulf 
'■fhe next step was the establishment of a Poituguesc capital in 
India, At Cochin authority continued with the raja, who could 
at any time lundcj piovisions from coming into the Portuguese 
fore. But higher up the coast lay an island-town, with an excel- 
Itnt harbour, recently conc|ucrcd by the Muslim kingdom ot 
BljJpur from the Idindus This was Goa. It had lately afforded 
refuge to a number of Turks who had escaped from the Egyptian 
fleet when Almeida destroyed it, and these men were rcpoitcd 
to be building ships and galleys after the Portuguese style. It was 
a place of great trade; caravans of merchants came there fioin die 
Muslim and Hindu capitals, and the trade in hoises from the 
Persian Gulf was centred there. Early m 1510 Albuquerque 
assembled t wen ty-dn cc ships and a force of T200 Portuguese His 
ostensible reason was to attack the Muslim foiccs in the Red Sea 
But off Goa he wasj’oined by a body of Hindu vessels aiid seamen, 
and proceeded to attack die place, A fort commanding die 
ciitiaiicc to the harbour was stormed, and the town was then 
abauiloned by the Muslims and occupied by Albuquerque. This 
was quickly resented by the sultan of Bijapur, and die Portuguese 
were soon obliged to forsake their new conquest. But before 
the end of the year Albuc^ucrquc attacked it again, stormed it, 
and^cxccmiiiiatcd its MusUin inliabitaiits, m part as vengeance 
for dieii liaviiig dded the Bljapur forces, m part “because it was 
necessary that there sliould be none but Huidus widim it”. 

Up to this amc die Portuguese had troubled little about the 
eastern division of tlic IndiairtraJc. But under the influence of 
he new* policy of expansion, ofwlucli King Manocl lud become 
IS strong ,1 supporter as Albuquerque himself, an expedinon was 
Icsjiacciied from the Tagus in 1508 to Malacca, the great entrepot 
of far-eastern commerce with India. The sultan of Malacca re- 
garded the new arrivals with wcll-giouiidcd distrust, and, after 
some futile hostilities, the expeSitiou departed. In May, I 5 ix> 
however, Albuquerque sailca in j)crson with nineteen *sliips, 
80J Emupoaus, and 600 Indiaus,m the Portuguese service, Qn 
the sultaii s icfusal to give up tlic Portuguese prisoners whom he 
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liad sei/cd in i ^uc;, the plate was atiaekcil ami taptureJ after over 
a week of fLirii>us screet-fighfing. A lorticss was ar ome toii- 
stuictcd on the quay-Mtlc, at first of tiinhei, then of stone t;itcn 
fioiii the mosques and the tombs of by-gone lulers. Portuguese 
power was thus extended into die Malay aiehipeljgi^. 

b'oi the moment this marked the limit of Poi lugiiese expcansuni 
111 1513 Albuqueique failed in an endeavour to seeuie lomiol of 
the Red Sea by capturing Aden, and in isiS he went a setond 
time to Omni/, wheie he eiushcd opposition that had aiisen to 
Portuguese tonaoL He died within sight of Cma on the rettifti 
voyage, and was buiied m the ehiueli whuh ho had built cIkto. 
hi many ways he antieipated the c|ualuie.s wliieh weie to mark 
out the great Hnghslmuin, C'livc. Both were gioai military 
leadcis, whose t'ouiage and insight lose with danger Both were 
men ol' unshakable eonstaney, leady to meet any foe however 
mnneious; of a high spine, whieh imposed itself on their fol- 
lowers; of a good foicune, which daunted their enemies. Both 
wore capable of acts of citMthciy; but both resorted to tieatlieiy 
so laiely that they never lose the eonfitlenee of oihei men. Both 
had the skill to discern essential conditions of success and to 
ignoie all else Alluiqucique .seems to have stood alone in his 
generation in peueiving that “a dominion lounded on a navy 
alone cannot last*** He insisted against all opposition from 
Portugal on the importance of maintaining Chia us tlie tencre 
of Ptutuguese powci m the east, as a great dockvaid in which 
wsstds could always be refitted, remainicd, ami revictuallc'd, 
and as a great city whence rt‘scrves of troops c*ould alwtqrfs he 
diawn. In this he was ceitainly jiistilietl. When *a tcnmiry after- 
waids the Portuguese found themselves involved in a war of life 
and death, tlu*)’ cnnild not pcxjsibly have niamtuined the struggje 
for ovt'r fifty years but for the resources which had been aec umu- 
latcd at CJoa. * 

On tlie foundations thus laid by Albuqucrc|iie the Portuguese^ 
gradually built up a position of cxtiaordiuaiy predomiiuince in 
eastern waters, 'I'lie conquest of Malacca led uaturallv to the 
conquest of the Moluccas -'^»tjtvall islands producing die most 
preciuiLs spices, cloves and nutmeg — to participation in die im- 
portant trade in silk goods ^with China, and the establishment 
of a setdement off the Chinese- southern coast at Macao; an^ 
Albiu]uerque, Gw/WM‘MfdrfV<, iii, mk 
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tiadiug and iiussioiuiy activities 111 Japan This entrance into the 
far-castcin trade was important financially rather than politically, 
f#r It piovidcd the Portuguese with goods leadily exchangeable 
for Indian coinnioditics, and so relieved them of the need of 
sending from Europe great quantities of the precious metals. Then 
again they established a control over Ceylon The island was too 
large, and its central aieas too difficult, ever to be conquered by 
the Poituguese with the small foiccs that could be spared But 
they built a fort at Chdombo m 1518, and then spread louiid die 
ctnisr, otrupying the points whxcli enabled them to master the 
ir^de of (he island and to dominate the ciniianioii-growiiig 
regions, while the frequent wars between rival Singhalese lajas 
pi evented any persistent endeavour to expel them from the 
country 

In die course of rune a small uninher of settlements grew up 
on the C'oiomandcl Coast at Negapatam and Sc Thoni6, 111 
Arakan and Bengal at C^dnetagong and Hugh, in Pegu at Synam; 
but these lactones in eastern India never became of great iiu- 
poitaiKc The J^ortugucse position in Ceylon and the Straits 
cairied with u the mastery of the Bay of Bengal and its trade, 
and so rendered large esfabhshincnts unnecessary Consequently 
the settlements noith of Negapatam were mainly formed and 
occupied by adventurers under haidly any official control and 
wicli little olficial encouragement It was indeed more important 
for the Poituguese to strengthen themselves in western ratlici 
than in eastern India; in the latter area no attacks weic to be 
(biNfcd, but ill the former the Muslim states, with whom the 
Ptirtuguese were generally on ill ccmis, might at any tunc receive 
help from the arch-enemy of Cdiristendoin, the T'niks 

When in 1517 the Turks had overthrown the Mameluke rule 
111 Egypt, they luheritcd che^feud winch had arisen between the 
Mamelukes and the Portuguese in consequence of the inccr- 
ferenee of the latter witli the Red Sea trade Commercial in- 
terests thus reinforced religious aniinosuy. The Portuguese leaders 
were keenlyamscious of tins situation and eager to prepaic against 
its probable results. Co-operation between die Turks and the 
Dcccani sultanates was unlikely, for the southern Muslim stares 
were under Shiah rulcis whom jdic Turks, as Sunnis, regarded 
>^fh great distaste. So long too«as the Hindu kingdom of Vijaya-^ 
nagar continued to hold its own, Hiudii-Muslim hostility was a 
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trong safeguai’cl against attack. But to the northwarJ lay the 
ultanatc ot Gujarat. Not only was the ruling family Sunni, but 
lIso the Criijarati ports — Surat, Basscin, Dm— had always dnvi^n 
in active trade with die Red Sea, which the Portuguese were 
'ager to eontiol and limit, in order to complete their glowing 
loinmaiicc of the European markets in eastern produce. The 
.hijaiaijs weic theicfore certain to seek 'ruikish help and tertaiu 
li'rccciviiig 'rui kish syinpatliy. The Egyptian licet wnn h Almeida 
lad destroyed liaJ found a welcome in C/ujairiti hai hours. 
A strong position on the (Jujarati coast was ihciclhre the greaf 
.dijcct of Poitugucsc policy in the period following the dc»th 
of Albuquerque, hi 1519 and again in 1521 accemprs were made 
CO secure Diu, as the point from winch communications with the 
Red Sea could most easily be commanded, Jioth failed. 1 cn 
years later another attempt w.is made by Nuno da Cuuha, but 
was checked by the airival of Turkish reinforcements. I fowever, 
tlic pressino of Portuguese sea-power compelled the sultan, 
Bahadur, to abandon Basscin winch the Portuguese liad seized, 
and CO agree that all the Gujaiad slup.s should touch at Bussein 
to cake Porruguesc permits and pay cuscoms-ducs, and that no 
'I’urks should in future be allowed to enter his kingdoim 
The rise of the Mughal power in India at last gave the Poicti- 
gucse dacir real opportunity. In 1535 Bahadui was attacked and 
defeated by flutnayiin. In great alarm the sultan applied for help 
to both tile Turks aiid the Portuguc,sc. I’hc Turks ioi the uunneiu 
did nothing. Nuno da Cunha, however, went in person to Dm, 
where in letum for pi onuses of help against the Mughal^ he 
obtained the gram of a site on which the Porciigue,se nuglu build 
a fortress at Diu. The fortress wa,s begun at once and completed 
in the next yeai. But to Bahadur the bargain proved most iui- 
providenr. 'fhe military science of Europe, unlike its naval 
Hcicnce, was still very far from being able to confer matked 
superiority in open warfare. The few men- -50 horse and lOO 
aiatchlocK-tncn — whom the Portugui^sc could spare for their 
new ally were of no material help. Events in iiorcUcrn India 
compelled HuinSyun to withdraw the bulk of his forces^, while 
Bahadur was able by himself to defeat the dcDcluncnts which 
remained. He thus found tlia.t he had given away the eontiol 
, of ins principal port, and the masteiy of his luccchancs* external 
trade, virtually for nothing. He began ttS repent his hasty agree- 
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ment, and, being much given to liquor, was probably unable 
always to disguise his feelings. The same weakness in an envoy 
^filOln he sent to Goi is reported to have revealed to the Portu- 
guese a design to expel them from Diu. In any case the latter 
resolved to seize Bahadur on the first chance that offered. One 
Mich occur! cd at the close of 1536, when the sultan with a few 
followcis visited the fort; and the captain of the fort who suf- 
fered him to dcpait, was severely rebuked by Nuiio da Cunha 
for lus weakness of heart Early in 153 7 da Cunha lumsclf visited 
Diu; and a visit which Bahadur paid to the govcinoi of India 
on hcnird ship concluded with a tncUc in wlucli the sultan was 
wounded and drowned. 

For tills unhappy conclusion die Portuguese were certainly to 
hlainc. But it is certain also that die sultan himself was not 
guilfless, I Ic had appealed to the Turks for help, andhad probably 
been seeking ineiely to gain tune until they should arrive, while 
die Poitugiicse liad been bent on provoking a ensis before that 
should happen. When in the following year, 1538, a Turkish 
fleer ie.uhcd Diu, u found the Portuguese m a position of con- 
siderable strength. 

'rhe 'I Liikish expedition, which had been leisurely got togethci 
at Sue/, etinsistcd of vessels, with 6500 men. It had paused 
on its \\^y to ser/e and sack Aden Its commander, the eunuch 
Sulatman, Inul been ordered to engage and destroy the Portu- 
guese rtei'C. 1 le prcfeired, however, to join the Gujaratis who were 
besieging the Portuguese fort. The Turkish arcillciy soon effected 
a Iweacli; but the 'furks quaridlcd with the Gujaratis, who with- 
drew fiom the siege; the Portuguese resistance was most ob- 
stinate; and after iwo moutlis^ persistent attack the besiegers 
letireil jusc when one more jdesBpratc clTorc might have carried 
the place, On Sepicmhor 4, when the siege began, the defenders 
Inul lufmbcred men; on November 4, after the repulse of 
the final afUtk, only 40 remained fit for duty The stubborn 
conduct t'f the parristm snimls out the more strongly because the 
t'onsidcr.iblc force collected at Goa to relieve Dtu hesitated to 
.set sail until tlic Turks had ^yithdrawn, and only arrived 111 
Jamuiv, ts,o). 

*rlus attack cm the Portuguest position by the Turks was 
alarming enough to produce efforts both in Europe and in India- 
to cud (he tl.mgcr. lu Europe proposals (which, however, cayio 
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n nothing) were made in i S4i for die dehvoi y of fixed qiiamines 
if pepper at Basia to be paidftnMn wheat, on conditmn chat none 
if the peppei .should be re-t'xported to Europe and due 
»nese slup.s slnnild liave fiee ciuianee into diiikish ports on the 
lied Sea. In the same >ear in India a sfiong expedition under 
Esrevio da (Jama was sent into the Red Sea. But although da 
vhnna.suet ceded in plnndeiing and liuining Suakini, Sue/ pjoved 
"oo dilUeuli, and the Turkish vessels tliere too nuineious, to he 
itcaeked A body of . too men was landed at MasMiwah to help 
the Aliyssiuians wlio wcie hemg attacked hy the d'luks, and 
t-vidi then aid the king suceceded in recovering his toiiiforits. 
But apart from tins the expedition piodueed results. 

H<nvcvei, fiom this tune the 'furkisli inenaie dietl away, for 
fiirkish ambitions lay ladier in tlie diieetion t>f dominating the 
Medueiraneaii and extending then power in eastern luirope (him 
n assailing the Poituguese position in the Indian Ocean. C'on- 
a'^Lieiuly, till tlie appoaraiue of ii Iuiro|H\in enemy, die Portu- 
guese sca-powei remained unassniled, and the only enemies tliey 
aad to meet weic the land foiees of the Indian states. In is.jfi 
l>in underwent a prohmged siege, extending over .seven months, 
by the (mjataii forces uiuler Rrimi Khan. 'Ihe .siege was ton- 
‘luded by a notable victory whub Dorn Jo^o de C Castro, the last 
great governor of I^oKiiguese Indi.i, obtained over the besiegers, 
Anothei crisis arose in 1S70-71, when CJoa was unsuetcssfully 
utaeked by the combined forces tif BTjapur and Ahmadnagar, and 
the 1101 them port.s, Daman and Bassem, were besieged by the 
Mughal forces which had undei Akbar just etnuiiieied the wl- 
tanace of (lujarat. But these attacks hieked the danger involved 
in the 'I'lirkish struggle 'Phe sea remained open; the I^utiigiiese 
fleer.s could carry forecs and provisions wlu'rever they were 
needed; and the positum estublisheJ by Allnupieniitc rcinatned 
inuu-t, 

'rhai poMcuiu was esscmially a inaritime dominion coveiing u 
eoinmoreial monopoly. It rested on the oteupation of points 
by which sea-borne trade must pass, and the maintenance of a 
naval power .siirtieiciu to meet an^-Ovouhrow any marine enemy, 
rcrruoual donunion was never soiiglu l^nmi this potiu of view 
Cioa was cxeellemly chosen Itjav on the dividing line of Hindu 
and •^Muslim influence and was tiierefoic rehuivcly secure froip 
.simv eadi party would view the piogicss of cho ocher 
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with great jealousy. Ir was situated on an island, and was there- 
fore easy ("if defence It had a good harbour, and so was well- 
fitt<^l to be the base of a naval powei. It was hedged in to the 
eastwards by the gicat wall of the Western Ghauts, and so its 
possession was not calculated to tempt the Portuguese into 
schemes of inland conciucst Its position was moreover central. 
Malacca atid Ceylon on the cast, Mozambique on the west, 
Crnui/ on the north, could comnninicatc with it more readily 
than they could have done with any other headquarters established 
lit a clificrcnt icgioii 

Tjoin these fixed points the Portuguese fleets could operate, 
certain of meeting with any trading ships which the state of the 
monsoons allowed to put to sea Of all these vessels they took 
toll Any shi|) found ni eastern watcis without a pass from the 
recognised Portuguese authoncics was liable to scizujc These 
passes —cdi they wci c called — wci c specific in their terms. They 
named the )>orc to winch the vessel was bound, they enumerated 
the aims and men that might be carried, they specified the com- 
modities, such as peppci, which the Portuguese reserved for their 
own trade. Any mn action of the terms of a ecu fa might involve 
the forf(‘itnrc of the vessel and all that she earned. By these means 
the loyal monopolies of popper, cloves, nutmeg, iiucc, silk and 
lar, benh in the trade from India to Europe ancl in the port-to- 
port trade of India itself, were secured from external mtcrfcicncc, 
to the impoverislimenc of 'l\uk and Venetian, and to the enrich- 
ment of Poitiigal 

Sajje for a brief peiiod after 1571, when three separate gcwein- 
inciUs of Mo/ambicpic, Goa and Malacca were constituted, the 
geiKTal control of the Portuguese establishments and trade was 
vested in the offinal who bore thc^ title of viceroy or governor 
of India, according as he camebne clirccc from Portugal with his 
patent of apponumeut, or succeeded to the office by the death 
unexpected departure of its holder His position was one of 
great dignity. He received the honouis of royalty None spoke 
to him with covered head. None save the arclibishop of Goa ace 
witli him at table. He exercise^ supreme civil and military 
authority, though in matters of impoitancc he was supposed to 
consult his council. He held office foji three years. The saying ran 
char in his first year he learnt his cUitics, in his second he filled Ins 
purse, in lus third he visited the subordinate governments to^ 
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receive presents from die occupants. The term was eertauily too 
bncf for efficiency; but it had two aelvaiuages whicli the home 
authorities thought oiuweieheil its defetts. It made the tioa 
goveininciic more closely dependent upon the govemmciu of 
Lisbon than would otherwise have been die ease, and it iiici cased 
the number of nobles who in a given period isf time could he 
enriched and rewarded by holding the oftice Tlic ofKcial at Ck>a 
next in iinpoiwucc was the ucdor Ju fiuauhi^ He was m charge 
of the arsenal, dorks and miiu, Ihs was a most profitable office, 
for he had the disposal of all the goods sene out to India on tKe 
king’s a< count, and puwided the stores needed in the dotkymls, 
making, it wa.s said, tent per cent on what he supplied. The 
chicfjudgc was die oinntfor jrrnirat till r 54,1, when lie was replaced 
by ,1 court of several judges C Criminal sentences needed the 
viceroy’s ot governors approval, and civil decisions of sufficient 
importance might he leopcned before the supicme court at 
Lisbon. Due though the judges were technically independent of 
the executive, they wore generally young, poor and desirous of 
wealth: andjimice is described as having been venal, slow, and 
ruinously expensive. Widiin die city itself adminiNtration was 
vested in a corporation enttclccl to flic same piivilcgcs and powers 
as the toiporacion of Lisbon. The aldermen and other officials 
wcie in theory elective, but in prat rice they soon came to be 
iioininated either by the king or by the viceroy* Tlie chief value 
of tilt corpoiation piobably lay in its right to address pecirions 
directly to die king, so diat it artbrded a channel by which the 
pciiplc might complain against die nnscoudurc of the govornwent. 

IJnder the goveninitMit of Goa were a niinihor of snbordinarc 
govcmmcius, UMmlly administered by an official with the title 
of mp/Vu/h Like die viceroy, ^le the head of both the civil 

and (he military cstiiblishmencs; and in practice he was liable to 
very little interference from above. The chief subordinate govern- 
ments were tho,se of Mo/ambiejue, ()rinu7, C!oloinno anch 
Malacca, nie payment of viceroy and ft/piVa//, and indeed of all 
officials, was divided into two parts. One was die UMtithmtfo--- 
mainicnaiK’e allowance, to covtvp expcnse,s such as diet and lodging 
usually drawn n*gularly; the other was the orrfcv/firfo- the salary 
attached to die office, payable only by special warrant and 
luVmally in arrears But besides these mere quickly sprang^ up 
an endless number of pcrquisitcs--prrc/ilfe^ — vastly exceeding the 
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acknowledged payments. The salaiy of die ctipitan of Malacca 
was about ^300 a year; his perquisites weie reckoned to be 
He was, however, in a singularly favoured position, 
owing to the large numbci of vessels which were obliged by the 
Portuguese regulations to touch there, and winch would certainly 
be seriously dclavcd in then voyage if the capitan were not 
satisfied 

The organisation of the Portuguese government at Lisbon was 
ill-designed to exercise an effective control over its remoter pos- 
sussions. Till 1591 there was neither a council uoi a minister 
wli^sc special duty it was to watch over colonial afFaiis, to prepare 
royal orders, or to secure their due observance It is true that 
Indian finance was placed undet the managcnicnt of the vedores 
da fazenda at Lisbon But their duties weic limited to enlisting 
soldiers for service overseas, and to die purchase and sale of out- 
ward and inward cargoes They had no authority over the Indian 
govciiimcnt Wlien Portugal passed into die possession of the 
Spanisli crown, a special section of die finance department was 
devoted to colonial business, and in itio*^ die Council of the 
Indies was set up. But by that tune the Portuguese power m 
India had already begun to wane and the control of affairs had 
fallen into the confused con up don natural to a distant and un- 
regulated admuiistratiou 

Portuguese govern menc can Jiardly be dcsciibed as other than 
weak and lucffuieiit. But the l^ortugucse, in the cast as in Brazil, 
succeeded in a notable degree in passing on their culture to the 
pooglcs under their rule. They effetted this by a zealous propaga- 
tion of Christianity, by promoting mixed maiiiagcs, and by 
encouraging with the prospect of distinguished honours Indians 
wlio embraced diczr faith The extension of die Cbnsrian faith 
had been die prime condition "Uiid^r which die Church of Rome 
had rcc-^-igniscd the exclusive title which the Portuguese liad 
.claimed as die right of the discoverer But the dcgicc iu winch 
tins duty was accepted had been a matter of giowth. At first 
ecclesiastics had been few, and the conduct of the Portuguese 
leaders determined largely by secular considerations. But as their 
settlcmcn cs grew, die ecclesiastic at element increased swiftly. Goa 
was made the scat of a bishopric in 1 534; in 1560 the organisation 
was developed by the creation of subordinate* sees and die elev^i- 
turn of Goa into an archbishopi ic In the same penod the religious 
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ordera — especially tlic Tranciscans, Dominicans imcl Jesuits — 
became inoic active in Portuguese India. Tlic Jesuits became 
specialty prominent in the wmk of education as well as 90U- 
vcrsioih In j 54.0 had been founded the' Confraternity of the Holy 
Faith. Its house at Goa had been completed on the Feast of the 
Convcnsion of Sc Paul, m wliose name it was dedicated in 1543 ; 
and aftci the death of the founders, the House of Sc Paul had 
been taken over by the Jcsiius; thence they derived the name of 
PauHsts by wlncli chi'y became cinnmonly known in India. By 
1552 comphunts wcie ahoady being nude that the religious wc^e 
absoibing an undue shaie of the royal revenues, but the cost of 
religious csiabhshmoms moie ibau ticblecl in the following fifty 
years, while m 1623 it was lockoned due at Goa and elsewhere 
there wcie twice as many priests as Portuguese laymen. Under 
this e(‘clcsia.srieal pu'ssine the religious policy devclojicd rapidly. 
In 15^)7 It was ouleted, on the reconimcndaiion of the line 
piovtucial lounnl held ai Gtu, that no Christians should keep 
infidel seivants, that the public worship of both Hindus and 
Muslims should tease; that all heathen residents should attend 
cveiy alccniatc Sunday to hear a sermon on the benefits of 
Clmstianiiy; and tliat children left oiplians should be brought 
up in flic Christian faith. In T575, h\ consequence of orders from 
Lisbon, the sysstem was aninlificd. Where a heathen died without 
sons, his property could oc claimed by the nearest Christian 
relative; converted members of Hindu families could claim im- 
mediate partition of the joint property; female converts could 
claim tlic same share as they would have been ciuicled to had 
tliey been males; and converts could claim all the legal privileges 
of Portuguese nationality. Under the pressure of these rules and 
(he unwearying persuasions of the religious, C!oa became a city 
of Christians, ^ 

Though this religious policy certainly impaired thc^tradc of 
(ioa, clirough the reluctance of great Hindu anti Muslim nier- 
chaufs to submit dicinselvcs to sucJi regulations, it did not 
jirovoke any great resentment. The chief coiuulainr which the 
Muslim chroniclers make is against eke cruelty of educating 
orplians as Cihrisrians. In BTja&ur the sultans endowed several 
Portuguese missions sonic of winch survived into the nineteenth 
evneury. Perhaps this atricuJe^s to be explained by the Jo^roc 
in which the PortugiK'sc settlers became indianised in all out 
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rcLgioi], From the time of Albaqiiciquc mixed marriages had 
been encouraged. Poitugucsc emigrants were almost all male. 
In « 524 three Portuguese women were pubhely wliipped at Goa 
for having come out daiidcstmely In the second half of the 
century a few orphans, dowered by die kmg, were sent out to 
Goa, but in nearly every household the wife was either Indian 
or of mixed blood 

The position of Indian converts was decidedly favourable. 
They could claim the rights of Portuguese blood They were 
eligible for honours and distinctions. One Malabar convert, for 
cx^nplc, was ciitiustcd with important commands, was made a 
Knight of the Order of Chnst, and when, ui 1571, he was killed 
in action, Ins body was brought to Goa and buried there with 
great ceremony 

But by the dose of the sixtecndi century the Portuguese 
dominion was fast falhng into decay. The officials were corrupt; 
die fortresses unrepaired and imaimcd, trade was deduung. 
Even moic significant was the dissoluuou of Portuguese 
union and sohdarity. When the raja of Cochin had resolved to 
accept the Portuguese alliance, he had been moved by adimratton 
for their disaphnc, wliidi was such that, had a cabm-boy arrived 
widi the king’s orders to command dicm, he would have been 
obeyed But when Francisco da Gama was viceroy at Goa from 
i$97 to £600, be was subjected to die grossest insults. The statue 
of his great ancestor Vasco was thrown down and broken; and 
on the day when he embarked for his homeward voyage, forty 
mcn*wcnt aboard and hung him m effigy from Ins own yard- 
arm. Some of the causes of this dcdinc are evident. Portugal 
was but a small country; she had undertaken two great enter- 
prises — the occupation of Brazil and the conquest of Indian 
waters. Both took a heavy toll oi*lier manliood. The moitahty 
on board sliip and in tropical climates was extraordinary. Few 
^f tlic gallant, adventurous men who built up the Poitugucsc 

E ositioii in the cast ever returned to dicir native country. The 
reed, robbed of its finest elements, decayed; and dicir successors 
were not the equals of the carl^ adventurers. Even by 1538 
dilGculcics were found in securing the necessary number of men, 
Outlaws were ccniptcd by a general pardon to all, heretics atid 
trai^ois excepted, who would volunteer for Indian service. 
Cnnuuals sentenced to tlcadi were respited and sent out into 
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peipc'tiutl h.uiisliinenr; ami lt\ssci tuniiiKils were ofleietl pauloii 
in recimi jni thiee in inoie ycais’ seivice The I\>icuj2;iicsc 
setrlcnicius were hcinij; reinforced hy men brmgiii}:; little of f4vic 
vmuc, wlu) would probably mate and biced witli the lowest 
(lassos of the Indian populanon. 

At the same tunc tlie Portuirucsc weic falling; into a (ondition 
of mental staj3;naiKy. 'Vhe astonishing pi ogress which they had 
made in the allied aits oi* shipbinUhng and navigation teased. 
'I’hey lemained sunreine in Indian watcis, luit were doomed to 
suet limb slunild tliey be tailed on to meet men who shcuHd 
have leaim to build or sail or light their slnps better thai^ ilic 
IHircugucse had learnt to do by the tune of Vasco da Ciama and 
the gieat AllnKiueique. Cioa was in fact destnitd to betome the 
burial-place of leputations. 

'llu circumstances which wcie to lead to this emerged in the 
last t|uarter of the sixteenth tentiny. In 1560 the Netherlands 
had broken into revolt against die Spanish domimon: in 1580 
Foicugal passed tinder the Spanish eiowai; in tljc toiiise of the 
twt^ pievioiis generations the nuuh had replartnl the Venetians 
ns the chief thstribiitors in northein and wesfcin Ikiiopc of the 
eastern produce whuh they purchased at Lisbon 'I‘he establish- 
lueiu of Spanish aiuhotity m l^>rUlgal gradually brought this 
most piofitablc trade to an end Duftli ships weio seized m 
Portuguese harbours, and fr<nn about isyo the situation had 
become so diHiculc as to demand the exploration of new avenues 
of trade. Attempts were made by Dutch seamen to open a unite 
to India thunigh the Arctic seas. But the obvious dangers pf the 
way, even before its impcwsibility was recognised, indnred l)utt'li 
merchants to mvidc the route whudi till tlien had been a Portu- 
guese monopoly CUnnpanics were foimed at Hnkhuisen and 
Amsterdam in 1594 to trade to (Guinea and the Par liast. 

'rhe latter, the Compafimv tuw PV/rr, based its plans onrinforma- 
fion fimnsbed to it by Linschoren, who had served the Porru-r 
gucse and even resided for some tinu' at Cma. The command ol* 
the licet was given to Cornells van Houtinaim, who had studied 
the spicc-tradc at Lisbon aud^had himself made the voyage to 
India, lloiumann sailed from the ’^fexel in April 15^5. lie was 
destined for Bantam. Two reasons determined die c‘hoice of his 
destination, 'J"he object of riie^voyage was the purchase ol'sQiecs, 
and clierefore he aimed at loathing the Malay arcliipelago rather 
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than India itself; further the main strength of the Portuguese lay 
along the western coast of India, and therefore the archipelago 
waf a region where attack in force was less likely. He returned 
with three out of his four ships in 1597, and immediately a 
iiLinibcr of new companies were formed to share 111 die new 
tiadc In the five ycais 1598-1602 no less than thirteen fleets 
were sent out to the aichipclago. But all dns competition pi oved 
disadvantageous It lowered the rate of profit, and it hindered 
co-opcration against Portuguese attacks. Therefore under the 
gtiidancc of the Dutch statesman, Oldenbarucvclt, the eight 
existing companies were amalgamated in 1602 into the Umted 
East India Company, to which was confided the monopoly of 
the Indian trade for a tcim of twenty-one years 
The constitution of the united company was strongly marked 
by the circumstances of its origin Great jealousy existed not 
only among die vauous provinces forming the United Nether- 
lands, but also among the merchants of the principal cities In 
order dicrcforc to conciliate this local patiiotism and to secure 
tlic advantages of a centralised control, the company was to be 
composed of SIX chambers — one situated at each city where one 
oj- more of the amalgamated companies had been established. 
General contiol was placed m the hands of seventeen directors 
representing the various chambers. But die seventeen merely 
laid down general policy, dcciccmg the number of ships and men, 
die amounts oF the cargoes, and the persons in whom the supenot 
command should be vested, while the individual chambcis con- 
ducted the detail of fitting out the ships, purchasing the outward 
cargoes, and disposing of die goods rctiuncd, in proportion to 
then share m tlic capital of the company. The body thus estab- 
lislicd speedily became a vcry,po>ycrfiil corporauon. Althougli 
the stock was suhscribed by a large number of piivacc peisons, 
the Stock-holders had little or no share m the management 
•Almost from the first the directors of the chambers were the 
mnninecs of the magistracy of the city where the chamber sat. 
I'he gos'crniiig body of the chamber was tlms identified with 
the governing body of the city^and popular control over the 
conduct of the chambers was completely wanting. In like manner 
the seventeen was virtually free from political interference The 
staa\s-gcneral, which formed dic^ supreme authority within the 
United l^roviiues, was with the possible exception of the Polish 
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Diet the weakest sovereign body in Europe It had no judicial 
power. Unaiuinuy was required for all important dccusifnis. Its 
financial resources consisted of the subsidies doled out to if by 
the individual states The Dutch East India C^nnpany theicfoic 
speedily betaine not merely a coinincreial assocuinoii but also 
a political body charged with an almost independent ducctiou 
of colonial interests in the east. Its policy was neressaiily national, 
for it was directed hy the same gremps which detennined tlic 
]*)ohcical conduct of tlie states As m Poituguese India the kniu 
was supreme, so also m Dutch India was the coinincreial oli- 
garchy. In neither was there any external body winch et^uld 
enforce reform if and when icfoim was needed. Ac any tune 
the Latin tag might apply ctisfodLif ipsos ciistodcs? 

These new rivals soon displayed that supenonty at sea wliich 
was to be decisive in ilie stiuggle for the trade of the c%usi* 'fhe 
Dutch vessels were as strong and more manageable than the liigb- 
biiilt Pouugueso shipping: and their navigators were more 
skilful. The Dutch had begun whcic the Pc^rcugucse had left ofl" 
ill the matter of naval ccchniciue; and the monopoly which 
European science had enabled ine Portuguese to sot up was to 
he broken down not by any eastern hostility Inn by further 
developments of that science in which the Portuguese had mt 
participated, 'fhe Dutch aimed at the enure coutiol of the 
Moiuetas, Amhoyna and Baiuia, a rccion where the Portuguese 
were relatively weak, where they had no fortresses of note, and 
where they cemid be overcome by the destrucrion or dispersal 
of their squadrons. *l’lie local chiefs were ready to cntei^info 
alliance with anyone who offered to free tlicm from Portuguese 
control; and Portuguese commanders soon learnt to dread tlic 
fighting capacity ol'rlienowcgjnejgs, preferring wlienever possible 
to secure safety by flight, even when superior m mimbers. 
Amhoyiu was occupied by the Dutch in 1605, and they easily 
established a control over the Banda islands. But in this period 
all their attacks on the Portuguese strongholds faded, and an 
attempt in 1603 to enter into an alliance with tlie Singhalese 
king Wimala Dhanua ended ^ the murder of the Dutcli leader 
and his companions. 

The twcnty-one-ycar tnee which was negotiated between 
Spain and the United Netherlands in t6oo conceded to the Dr.tch 
the privilege of trading in the Spanish (and Portugucset) de- 
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pendencies subject to the king^s permission. Tins agreement, 
which should have come into force in the east in i6to, recognised 
thc^ams which the Dutch had actually secured, but would have 
greatly limited tlicir fuithcr expansion. However, the Spanish 
officials 111 tlic cast refused to acknowledge it. The result was thus 
entirely to the advantage of the Dutch company, which was 
freed from the dangcis of war in European waters and from the 
restrictions of peace in the spice islands. Duiing tins period the 
Dutch busied themselves almost entirely with Java and the 
archipelago However, they established themselves on the 
Coftniiaiidcl Coast (whcic the Portuguese were weakest), 
founding a fortified fiictory at Puheat in 1609, for the provision 
of cotton goods for which a ready market was to be found in the 
archipelago. 

The Dutch still lacked an adnuiiistracivc centre from wliich 
their operations, military, naval, and commercial could be con- 
trolled. In 1618 this was at last supplied by the genius and vigour 
of Coen, who dctci mined the future chaiactcr of the Dutch posi- 
tion much as Albuquerque had that of the Portuguese. Coen held 
the view tliat the company should in the fust place secure terri- 
tory large and populous cnougli to maintain a considerable trade. 
He sought centres of production. This constitutes the essential 
didfcrcncc between his and Albuquerque’s policy. The latter 
aimed at the luval control of commerce by tbc occupation of 
strategic posts; the former aimed at the possession ot die pro- 
ductive areas themselves. With this end in view, Coen decided 
to eftablish his headquarters at Batavia, a sice possessing an ad- 
mirable harbour near the extreme north-west corner of die great 
island of Java. There he built a small fortified factory, to be 
garrisoned by about a huiidrQd njen. It was excellently fitted 
for Ills jutposc. It had all the facilities for bccommg a great 
port. It gave the Dutch a foothold in Java and therefore great 
licopc for territonal expansion It commanded the western 
entrance uuo die arcliipclago and yet occupied a central position 
from which the arclupclago could be domuiated. The Dutch 
were thus seeking to employ ses^power in a manner essentially 
different from cliat of the Portuguese. They were preparing, not 
CO monopolise the whole trade of*castcnx waters, but to con- 
ccmracc upon securing the excluSvc control of a great seiics f)f 
islands where sea-power would enable them to assume nqf 
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ineicly cotnincicial, but also a polmcal and perhaps even a tcin- 
toiial prcdoiniuanec. Into the detail of then progress it is not 
neee.ssaiy to eiuei. Uut in course of the next eighty veins fliey 
aclneved the supremiiey ni the archipelago which they had souglit. 
Datavia grew lapidly into a great city, thronged witli tratleis, 
sCiongly foitified, ccntie of a great niilitaiy and naval powei, 
mistress of gicar revenues, and the headquaiteis of a govern- 
ment fai stronger in resources of men, sliipping and wealth than 
that of (Joa even in its nchest days. 

'The early stages of tins expansion had much engrossed tlie 
attemiiai rif the Dutch uiithoncics, wlio paid little attention ro 
Iiulia Itself save in so far as it wtniUl enable tlieni complete 
tbcir cytle of trade, With this object they established ti ailing 
factoiies, the chief of whuli were at Clmisuia in Bengal, at 
Surat in Clujarar, and at Baiulai ‘Abbas in Persia. In ioj6 they 
lencwed then attacks upon the Portuguese settlements, seeking to 
weaken and tlestioy them by blockading Ooa tbrougliom that 
part of the year when ilie monsoons permitted ships to ride oil' 
the wesreni (('‘asi of India, Their immediate objci i was to seeuie 
the monopoly of pepper in Malabar and oftinnamon in C leylon. 
But their blockades of CJoa were less clfeeiive than they Iiad 
hoped Eneouraged by the otfcis of alliante made ro the chief 
ofPulitat by the Singhalese king Kaja Siiighu, they sent cxpecU- 
nons to Oeyloii In 1638 they took Jiatiikaloa, hnr the King’s 
fricndsliip cooled when he roeognised that Dutch success would 
merely mean the exchange of one master for anodter In 1641 
the l^iuch captured Malacca after a year’s siege, 
llic recovery of Portuguese independence in 1040 brought a 
change into the poKcieal situation, for the wars with the Ditccli 
had been the wars of Spain, iv^it those ol'Pornigah Negotiations 
for peace were at once' opened, but the Dutch were unwilling 
CO concede more than a ton years’ truce. This was eomluded in 
June, 164 \ , and was to conic' into force m ilie east twelve months'* 
later. But the Dutch were making great effbits to extend tlieir 
power in Oeylon. Intentional delays prevented die necessary 
authorisarions from reaching tkc Dutch leaders in the island till 
March, 1643, and even then they refused to cease hostilities, 
alleging that the Poitugucsc would not surrender lands winrii 
die Durch claimed to have bten mortgaged to them by Kaja 
Sitigba. By the time that die Dutch commander, Mactsuyrker, 
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and chc viceroy ol' (loa had come to terms, in November, 164.4, 
the Oiuch had added CJallc and Negombo to their conquests. 
Tlfc triKV expired in 165^, and active operations were renewed 
in i^>S5 Cloloinho vvas taken in the following year In 1658 
the surrender ot Jafthapatani marked the expulsion of the Porcu- 
jtuesc from C-oyloiu fn the same ycai Portuguese power vanished 
from the Can-tniiaiidcl C:oast with the fall of Negapacam, which 
some ytMrs later die Outeli made their headquarters 111 southern 
India. In r60f die Portuguese forts on the Malabar Coast were 
attacked. In Euuipe the Poitiigucsc succeeded at last m making 
peficc with the Hutch on August 6, r66T. But various pretexts 
wcie found to evade its proniulgaaou 111 India until Cochin and 
('rangaiu>ie had fallen into Dutch hands. Thus by force and guile 
the Dutch wrested fioni their Portuguese rivals all the posts 
wliieli conmianded the trade they sought. Goa and the moic 
nordicrly ports, Bassein, Cliaul, Daman, Diu, were valueless 
funn ihe I )utch point of view. 

At (his nionicni tlic Dutch weie incompaiably more powciful 
iliiui any other people in the eastern seas. But there was a gicat 
difierence between die situation in 1663 and tlxat which had 
existed at die height t>f die Portuguese doinmiou This was 
exempli lied by die regions wliich the two had selected *as the 
respective tTncie.s' of tlicir operations. The Portuguese had 
cstabllshcil ilicinselvcs on die western coast of India, ready to 
meet and destroy any rivals 'Phey claimed the monopoly of the 
entire eastern wateis, and European ships other than their own 
ran^tlie nsk ofsci^suie, wlulc any Protestant adventurers might 
find themselves handed over to the luquisiaon at Goa. TlicDutch, 
liowever, cast dieir claims less widely. The spice monopoly they 
were resolvetl to liolcl. wSo dicic*ccntrc lay not in India but in 
the casconi archipelago. 'Phere tlicy might perpetrate extra- 
ordinary acts, as the English knew to their cost, but they laid 
no claim to a complete monopoly of the Indian trade. The Dutch 
twerchcow of die Portuguese signified the opening of chc Indian 
trade (o all the nations of die west. 

'rile system of adiuiiiiscratioia which grew up in the Dutch 
seiileinenis is inccrcscing, for it exemplified the diflicultics which 
a trading corporation had to enctfuncer and the typical mauucr 
in* which they were met. '^flic j^rcatese of all, that of exercising 
due control ovei ihe inaiiagcmeiit of rciuoio dependencies, was 
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and remained without solution among the Dutch as among tnc 
Portuguese. The Dutch directors gave comparatively little atten- 
tion to the administration of their settlements, while the abscifce 
of any court of justice in the Umted Netherlands competent to 
try men accused of misconduct abroad relieved the Dutch com- 
pany’s servants of any fear of ciimmal prosecution on their 
rotuin. While then, as we have already seen, there was tio effec- 
tive political control over the company at home, so also in the 
cast the company’s goveinmcnt was a law unto itself 

At first the admiral of the fleet had constituted the chief 
authority over the Dutch; but in 1609 it was decided to set tip 
a permanent organisation. This consisted of a council of seven 
members (later increased to nine) presided over by an official 
designated the governor-general. This body was empowered to 
deal with all iiiattcjs of trade, administration, war, and jusrice, 
ill every Dutch settlement and factory established within the 
scope of the company’s exclusive privileges. By the instructions 
winch were issued, the governor-general enjoyed no special 
powers except that of giving a casting vote when the council 
was equally divided. Nevertheless, he soon became the virtual 
master of me Dutch Indies. The chief reason for this unintended 
development seems to have lain in the fact that he was the special 
representative of flic dircctois, who until 1680 appointed him 
personally, while the vacancies in the council were filled by 
co-option In ease of disputes with the council his views were 
usually upheld; and he often held office for a considerable term 
of years Maetsuydeer icmaincd governor-general from f653 
to 1678. A further reason lay in the power bestowed upon the 
governor-general in 1617 of sending (with the council’s assent) 
members on special missions, fo tl>at the councillors came to be 
influenced by the fear of being sent on profitless, and the hope 
of being sent on advantageous, services. His ascendancy over 
the council became so complete chat one governor-general 
Caniphuis, at the close of the scvcntcetith century, overruled a 
hostile majority on the ground that he was specially responsible 
to the directors, and even refund to be present at meetings of 
the council. Only one governor-general was ever punished for 
misconduct, and only one wdfs ever locallcd from hxs office. 

Under this *^Higb Govcrnnftnt” at Batavia there came kto 
existence a number of subordinate govcmnicnts, framed on the 
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?anie model, under a chief official — styled governor, director, or 
commander — ^assisted by a council Ceylon was placed under a 
governor and council , so were the Coromandel factories. The 
Malabar factories were under a commander and council; those 
in Bengal under a director and council. These councils not only 
controlled trade and administration, but also constituted the chief 
local court of justice, though an appeal lay from their decision 
to the “High Government*’ at Batavia, and below them wcic 
taftd’-raden — couiitty courts — ^which included representatives of 
flic inhabitants of the territory in question Their distance from 
Bsftavia and the difficulty of coinmnni cations often made uniform 
control impossible. At one time a plan had been devised for the 
regular mspccuon of the subordinate governments by offidalsfroin 
Batavia But this scheme was never put into opciation and the 
“High Government” in piacticc didno more than dcpntconcof its 
members to look into matters when serious trouble broke out. 

Admimstiative and commercial biismcss was earned on by a 
body of servants, noimnatcd by the directors of the various 
clianibcrs. They wcie organised m grades, rising from wiircr to 
assistant, and then to under- and upper-merchants, on salaries 
ranging from about one to twenty pounds a month Besides 
this they were entitled to money allowances for food and fixed 
quantities of liquor, oil, wood, rice, etc Due chcir chief advan- 
tages lay, not ui their salaries and allowances, hut in the private 
trade whicli they conducted. Tliis was from die first prohibited 
by the company. Great penalties were imposed ; a spcdal official 
wa? appointed — the fiscal — to see that the regulations were 
observed ; the servants were kept shore of money hy being al- 
lowed to draw only half their salary until they returned home; 
and they were required to cawy M their savings back to Burope 
in bills jdrawn on the company’s treasury. But all these precau- 
tions proved entirely useless. In Bengal, for instance, a private 
company was formed by the Dutch offirials to conduct the large 
and profitable trade in opium to Batavia. A special inspector'— 
Van Rheede cot Drakesrein— was sent out from Huropc to reform 
these abuses in He died im. 1691 before lie had visited all 
the Indian factories and without having been able to suggest 
any remedy. 11ic prohibition ofY>rivacc trade was continued; 
blit the directors resigned tlioniVlves to the existence of abuses 
which they could not prevent 
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This policy was short-sighted and disastrous, for it hied in the 
company’s servants a contempt not only for ihc company’s 
oidtis regarding private tiadc, but also foi all orders aftectnig 
then piivate inccrcscs As the terriconal possessions incicased, 
administrative eoriuption added to illicit tiadiug piofics. Picscnts 
on various occasions, biibcvS paid foi the adj^uclication of tax- 
faims, fraiulnlent weighincnts ofpjodiicc received as pait of the 
company’s levenues, all came into frcciucnt use Usiiiious loans 
wetc made to the principal natives. The mode of appointing the 
company's servants offeicd no guaTaiitce against such abuses, 
and even aftbuled convincing reason against attacking the guHty 
so long as their nialvcisations provoked no public outbreak 

1’he nuich inilitaiy foi cos were ill-iecrintcd, ill-paid, and ill- 
organised. 'rheu European tresops were got togcthei by crimps 
'who gathered the riff-raff of the cities and made up their comple- 
ments wicli boys of thii teen oi fourteen. Only half theii pav was 
issued to tliciu in the east, for fcai they too should trade, and oven 
that was deliveied partly in cdothmg on which the company took 
75 per cent, piofit, partly in the over-valued cur rone y of the 
iXitch Indies, on which ic gained 33 pei cent, 'fhe company 
always disci listed its military scivancs, did not admit them to its 
councils rill 1786, and for a long time would not adimc its 
olllcers CO any rank higher than that of major, so that die sK>wuess 
of pioiuotion afl'oidcd small iiuenave to activity. 

At the height of its power tlic company mamcainccl some Hooo 
or 9000 Huropeau troops in tJie case. Tf’Jicsc weie supplcmienred 
by the cnliscineiu of native troops. Of these some were in rcjjlilar 
service, but, while they received a evrtam amount of drill, they 
were never eiriciencly organised or trained. A striking illustration 
is afforded by the Malay troc^p# wIki accoiupanicd the expedition 
to Bengal in 1759. They were armed with the old type of screw- 
bayonet which fitted into the nur/zle of the musket and pro- 
vcntotl firing as socui as bayonets liad been fixed. Time weapons 
had been disused among all liuropcan troops for over fifVy years. 

The Dutch company’s adininisriation was pudiably never 
strong or efficient. Its scemingipower was due to the military 
weakness of its enemies; and its establishment was brought abcuit, 
not by military, bur by navat strength. Its coiuvntration to the 
eastward of India left die gre^at sub-concinent open to oAer 
European powers. Tlic atteiirion of the “High Ciovcrninent” 
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cliu’i It'll iloscly to tnc tn oil auujpciago, nussctl that 
ctitical niomcat 111 the aflaiis of Imlia 'wlioii it uuglit perhaps 
hare inteiveneil dieic with pio.spccts of success. Such was the 
puce which (he Dutch company was called upon to pay for its 
initial silt t css in monopolising tlit spice trade of the cast 



CHAPTER II 


The East India Company, 1(500-1740 

T'lic East India Company was incorporated by Elizabeth on 
December 31, 1600 The great discoveries made by adventurers 
under the Spanish and Portuguese crowns had exated great 
interest in England as in othei iiiantime states. But the exclusive 
rights claimed by the peninsulai kingdoms had long deterjed 
English mcichants from seeking their share lu the new traclo- 
routes which had been opened and the new terntories which had 
been discovered. Eughsh and Dutch alike liad at first sought 
other routes to the cast, the fancied north-eastern and nordi- 
wcstccn passages, which might be navigated without invaduig 
the Portuguese and Spanish iscmes. But these attempts were 
foicdoomcd to faiiuic by the arctic icefields. Under repeated 
losses the uurtlicin mariners began to uuu their attention to the 
southeni seas. The union of Spain and Portugal in rjSo and the 
state of lialf-AVar which existed between Spain and England assisted 
the process. Drake’s great voyage round the world was com- 
pleted in 1580. Open war with Spain, the defeat of the Armada, 
the spoib of Portuguese carracks, enlisted the using nanonal 
spirit and brought to London samples of the riches of the Indies. 
Ill r59r Lancaster sailed for tlic case and reached Penang, hi 
1596 a fleet of vessels under Benjamin Wood sailed castwyds. 
In these years, too, the Dutch became increasingly aenve, sending 
out no less tlian twenty vessels in 1 598. When, therefore, negotia- 
dons for a Spanish peace broke down, Ehzabeth assented to die 
proposals of the Loudon merdfentst many of whom were already 
Interested in the easceni trade by way of the Levant, The new 
company received a monopoly of the commerce in die great 
region stretching from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan, and its privileges were to condimc for fifteen years. 

At me close of die sixteen tli century die idea of the joint-stock 
company was still in its infancy .*Thc great privileged companies 
of the past had been “rugul^cd” companies. Under dicsc no 
onQ who was not a member cqpld share in the bianch of tr:^ 
‘reserved for the comoaiiv. and die company enjoyed the power 
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of laying down regulations to dctciminc the way 111 wliicli the 
tiadc should be conducted, and of appointing officials to enforce 
Its regulations and collect the dues winch it imposed. Eut 
withm the limits of these regulations individual mcmbcis wcic 
flee to tiadc to as great an extent as they chose, A merchant 
might become a mcmbci of such a company, or, in technical 
phrase, acquire the freedom of the company in a number of 
ways — ^by fine (oi payment of a fixed entry-fee), by service, or 
by inheritance. The early oiganisation of the East India Company 
oloscly resembled that of the regulated companies. But m its 
financial airangcmcnts it diffcicd wholly from them. Its trade 
was conducted not by individual members employing clicir own 
capital, but by servants of the company employing capital which 
the members had subsciibcd. In shoit, wlnle the company’s 
formal orgatusation was that of the regulated company, ns 
financial anangcmcncs were chose of the jouit-scock company. 
Till then the joint-stock company had been mainly employed 
as the most couvcuieiit method of financing shoit and luzardous 
ventures, such as puvatceiing voyages, at the conclusion of which 
the concern would be wound up, and the capital with any 
profits be distributed among the share-holders. Similar ideas 
governed the early fiiiantial operations of the East India Com- 
pany. The members were invited to subscribe capital, at first for 
a single voyage, and later for moic prolonged but definitely 
terminable operations, TIeiicc the bewildering senes of johic- 
scocks which appear in the early history of the East India Com- 
pany, and the elaborate arrangements, not merely for the division 
of profits but also for the retuni of the capital. Not uual tlic 
Restoration did the company odtmt the modem mccliod of 
securing a pcrniaueuc capital and of paying to the stock-holders 
only such profits as the court of diicccors resolved to divide. 
In tins lespcct the English company followed, more slowly and 
rcluccaiitly, the course followed by the United Dutch Company, 
When the latter was formed m 1602, the capital was declared 
to be returnable after ten years; but this provision was in fact 
ignoicd, and the capital subscribed speedily became a permanent 
stock. The comparative slowndSs of the English dovclopmenr 
was pethaps brought about by the absenc'c of those political 
resgonsibilidcs winch the Dutelj company was forced to ;^s- 
sumc in the first half of the scvcntccuth century and which 
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iciulcrcd muottaiiiiy icj^arding capital rcsouiccs highly cnihar- 
lassing 

The English company’s early voyages wcic ducctcd to #lu- 
inatra, Java and the Moluccas, in order to secure a share 111 the 
spice trade which foimcd the predoiinnant element in eastern 
commerce. In l6o8, however, the first attempt was made to 
establish factories m India itself For this there wcie two reasons. 
Peace had been made with Spain 111 1604 without obtaining the 
desired permission to tiadcin Spanish and Portuguese pc^sscssions, 
so that political difticultics would follow on ftncher invasions of 
the Portuguese sphere of control. But probably more powejfful 
than this was ihc fact that the easiest way of obtaining the spices 
grown in the archipelago was to lade rhithei not European goods, 
wliicli were 111 small demand, hut cotton cloths and opium fioiu 
India, 'fhe company cheicfoic sent out William Hawkins, who 
was familiar with the Levant trade and could speak T’tirkisli. 
He reached the Mughal court in 1609 I’hough at first well 
received, he soon met difficulties created by the Poitugnese, who 
used cveiy effort to pievenc the English from being allowed 
to settle at Suiac. The Surat mcichaius weic wainetl chat the 
admission of the Englisli would mean war with the Portuguese, 
and their rcpicsen cations led Jahangir to ictusc Hawkins s peti- 
tion. He left Agra in lOi r, and at Surat lie met rhiec English 
ships under the command of Sir Hemy Middleton. The latter, 
on being ordeied to depart by the vSurac autbontics, resolved on. 
a measure of retnbution. He sailed to the Straits of Uab-iil- 
inandab, and compelled die ships of Diu and Surat, not onjy to 
exchange tlicir Indian for Ins British ccnninodities, bur also to 
pay a heavy ransom. This closure of the Red Sea trade greatly 
alarmed the merchants of Surat. When, m 1613, two English 
vessels under 'Thomas Best anTveef off'thc port, they wcie readily 
admictecl to trade, 'fhe Poitugnesc sent a force against clfcm, hue 
this was smartly repulsed by Best, and early m 1613 Jahangir 
sent down orders permitting the establishment of a permanent 
English fac'tory. This tonce.ssiou piovokcd the Portuguese to 
renewed acnc^n. 'They sei/t'd a Surat sliip in her rccurii from the 
Red Sea, although she was prodded with the regular Portuguese 
pass. 'Ihc Mughal authoricicsjctaliatcd by laying siege to Daman, 
and, when four English vcsscU reached Surat in October, 1614, 
under Nicholas Dowmon, demanded English co-operatiou 
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against tlie common enemy. Downton was much perplexed . 
The company’s interests JemandeJ, wlnlc national policy for- 
ba(fc, an attack on the Portuguese. But the viceroy of Goa 
dclivciccl him fiom his perplexity. The viceroy sailed in pcisoii 
with a powerful fleet to destroy die English, but, after an action 
off Swally Hole, was driven off This second success strengthened 
the position of the English at Surat, and in the latter pait of 16x5 
the Portuguese made peace with Jahangir. 

Shortly before this happened a new English fleet reached Surat 
\fitli an ambassador paid by the company but duly accredited 
byrf:hc king to the court of Agra. In this the English were fol- 
lowing the established practice of the Levant Company, and 
hoped to secure similar results The Levant Company main- 
tained at Constantinople an English ambassador nominated by 
the English crown on the principle that an casLcrn court would 
pay more attention to the woids of a personal representative of 
the king of England than to the requests of a body ofincrchants; 
and within the Turkish dominions fiadc was conducted under 
the “capitulations”, a senes of treaties granting special piivileges 
in matters of taxation and tlic administiation of justice. By 
sending an ambassador to Agra the East India Company hoped 
to obtain a tieaty with Jaliangii similar to the Tiukish capitula- 
tions. The person chosen for this task was Sir 'fhonias Roc, a 
man of high character, ability and insight, who had acquired 
some knowledge of oiiental courts at Constantinople. From the 
end of 1615 till late 111 1618 Roc resided constantly at Jahangir’s 
coum: and foimcd relations with the cliief people there. His 
character and breeding did mucli to laisc the Mughal opuuoii 
of the English nation; and, although he found that the court 
would not hear of any treaty; om conuncrcial matters, Jic suo 
cccdcd ill obtaimng grants from cue viceroy of CTuJarat, Prince 
Khurnuft (Sh^ijahan), winch secured the position ol the English 

Surat, and he further brought to puuisluncnt local officials 
who had oppressed Englisli merchants or their agents, [n 1618 
the organisation of the company’s factories was beginning to 
cake slupe. The hcadqujirtcrs wjsre settled at Surat, wlierc the 
company had its president and council, who controlled the up- 
country factories at Abniadribad, Bmach and Agra. 

About the same time the Englssb were seeking entry into the 
Persian trade. The Persian kingdom had been much scrongtheiied 
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and extended by the Safovid rulers, wlio had earned their con- 
quests down to ihc shoic of die Pcisiaii Gulf only to find that die 
cxteinal trade of sou them Persia was closely controlled hy^tlie 
Portuguese at Orniu? This was the more annoying to Shah 
‘Abbas, the ruling monarch, because the silk cxpoits of his 
northern provinces had to pass rlnough the lenitnry and pay 
the custonis-ducs of the Tuiks, bis constant enemies. Ho was 
tbcieforc predisposed to welcome tlie English proposals to open 
a trade with his ports on the Persian Gulf 'Phe Ihirtugncsc ic- 
sented tins intrusion as bittcily hut as incBl'ctually as they hid 
resented the csiablishmeiu of an English factoiy at Siitiu. 'lilicy 
attempted to U'cp the English out by Ibicc llie first lesulc was 
a sea-fight ofl'Jask at the cud tif 1630, in which the Portuguese 
were worsted They then arfeinnicd to coerce the Pcisians by 
attacking their ports. On this SMli ‘Abbas caused an army to 
be assembled against Oniui 7 This was useless without support 
at sea. So, when m December, 1631, an English llecc arnvetl in 
the gulf, the Persian leaders demanded its cc)-c>peiatu>n again.si 
Ormu!? under threats of exclusion from the Persian trade if this 
was refused. The English ccunplicd; Oimuz was captured in 
Apnl, 1623; and the Portuguese elms lost their princij'ial post 
on the trade-routes to the Meditcrrane.iii. In these early yc'ars 
the East India Company had thus been driven into a policy in 
western India and Persia which c'oi responded with chat which 
the Dutch were pursuing tt> the eastward in the archipelago. Uiu 
this scorning conmuinity of purpose m two dlfflTcnc aieas tlul 
not sigtufy any real idcnnry of policy. At first sight one might 
suppose that the two Procc.stant nations might have united to 
overthrow the position of the Koinan ('aihohr and generally 
hostile power, and in Europe iiyJeed consideiable c^fTorts were 
made to secure this. 13 uc the political and linnqvan interests of 
die Dutch were clearly overborne by their octinomic ancl Asiatic 
interests. The great prize of eastern comniercc was the spictf 
trade. 'T'hc Dutch, as has been scs;n, early eswbhshed themselves 
in die spice islands, entering into exclusive agrceiiioms with die 
local princes, and undertaking ^onsitlerable expenditure on forts, 
garrisons and fleets, to keep a secure hold on the region from 
which they had driven click enemies. The Englisli thus finind 
ujcrcasing difficuhv in procuring spices in die eastern tslands^nd 
resented their exclu.sicm. llic Dutch 011 their side claimed diat 
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they had home all the cost and iisk of expelling the Portuguese, 
and were cnatled to the whole advantage of their successes. 
English attempts to trade among the islands led to fierce disputes, 
and, on occasion, to actual fighting; and, as the Dutch were 
strong m the archipelago, while the English were weak, the 
foimcr got the better of their rivals In 1619, in consequence 
of political pressure fioin both govcnmicnts, the two ccunpauics 
entered into an agreement whicli was to regulate their couducL 
in the cast. This provided for the maintenance of a joint fleet, 
cX)nsisting of ten Dutch and ten English ships, to keep the 
Poitiigucsc 111 check; for the admission of English factors into 
the Dutch settlements, and for the division of tlic trade m fixed 
shares between the two nations But this agreement was quite 
contrary to the policy which, under the inspiration of Coen, the 
Dutch company's agents were pursuing Coen judged rightly 
that the complete control of the spice islands was within the 
reach of the Dutch, and he was resolved on making that pioject 
a reality. The English, too, soon proved tinahlc to maintain choir 
ngiccd squadron to take part in the active t)pciations which tlic 
Dufcli launched against the Poitnguesc C^iaiiels tlicn aiose 
about the allotment of the military and naval charges, and Rnglisli 
factois disliked their subjection to the Dutch law and Dutch 
mbimals at Batavia Finally, just after the Hndish president and 
council at Surat had resolved to witluhaw all tlic English servants 
from the Dutch factories, the English agents at Amboy na were 
seized by the DLitch on a charge of conspiring to capture the 
fort<»and these unfordiiiatc men were put to the cortuie anti tlicn 
cxcLUCctk This “massacre of Anihoyna*’ was long and bitterly 
resented, and m fact ended the alliance. Although further nego- 
tiations took place ill Londou^^aiul English factors for a while 
returned to Batavia, they were withdrawn in 16^8 and a separate 
English factory was established at Bantam under a ruler hostile 
to die Dutch. The English company, however, was too weak 
cfFcctiially to compete wirli its great rival in the latter s chosen 
sironghold. The steady and persistent c.Kpansion <^f Dutch power 
and influence, always seeking th^ complete exclusion of mreign 
interests, barred the possibility of developing an active trade in 
die archipelago* The English inatntwncd a precarious position at 
Balaam until 1682, when the factory was withdrawn; but tlicrr- 
aftcr they possessed in this area only a few ill-t on trolled and oftep 
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mismanaged factoiics on the island of Snmatia which were ex- 
changed in 182*1 for the remaining Dutch iiiaTcsts in India uself. 
This failure of die English to hcciirc a position fm thcMnse^cs 
hcside the I )utrh in the archipelago was accompanied bv a siinilai 
failuie to establish themselves on the adjacent mainlniid of Indo- 
China and the Malay peninsula, and also led to the ahaiulonmeni 
of the cMily attempts to open up coinmeici with Japan. I‘or the 
monictu tbcrcforc die Dutch weie left to dominate the seas o|' 
Furthei Asia, wdnlc tlie Ihiglish tinned to develop the ttadc 
between India itself and luirope, and so conipensateti ilieniselvrs 
for their virtual exclusKni fiom the commerce of die arclupeUgi^ 
wlncli they had originally sought. In fact, faced with the alter- 
natives of Foitugucse hostility in India and t^f Dutili hostility 
to the eastward, they elected to meet die first rather ihan the 
second- The prize to be gamed might be less ani active; but the 
policy of concentrating upon die Indian trade meant cut oinnenng 
a w^eaker enemy, and piobahly gaining die support of far more 
powerful princes tlian wcie to he found among the eastern islands. 

The course of events soon proved the wisdom of tins choice. 
The Portuguese, hard pressed by the Dutch, inclined to abate 
their hostility to the Rnglish. Although the 'IVeacy ol Madrid, 
which ui T630 closed the Spanish war, leii die position in India 
unaltered, five years later die viceroy of Cioa and Willuun 
Mcdiwold, president at Surat, signed an agreement establishing 
friendly relations between the two nations in India This was 
confirmed by the Anglo-Portugtiese treaty of 1642; and by 
Cromwell’s treaty with the Portuguese of 16^4 the adnmsion 
of the Ihigtish into alt l^ircngiiesc harbouis except Macao was 
formally recognised. 

The results of the Anglo-D^tcl\,wars in the time ofC-romwoll 
and Charles II ronfiiincd diis direction of the Hnglish company’s 
policy. C^romwoII’s victories compelled the Dutch not* only to 
promise indemnities for pa.st injuries, but also to ( ode the island 
of Pnlo Run in ihe Uanda Islands, lliis island had been placed 
by its inhabitants under English protection in r6i6, and had bevn 
recognised by the Dutch as lUvKnglish po.s.scssion in 1623. Hut 
the company had been coo weak to occupy it, and it liad passed 
under Dutch control. Its cession was most unwelcome to the 
Dutch, for it would have admitted the English to a prol^ble 
share in the clove trade. They therefore ii.sed twery pretext for 
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delay, and only handed the island over 111 1665. In the next year, 
on die renewal of die Dutch war, the island was at once retaken 
b^jftheDutch, and die peace of 1667 transferred the island to them 
The trend of European politics thus facihtatcd expansion of trade 
in India and enforced withdrawal fiom the archipelago 

In western India the development under the hcad-factoiy of 
Surat lias alieady been mentioned. It consisted 111 die establish- 
ment of factories in Broach and Baroda, in order to buy at first 
hand the piece-goods woven m those neighbourhoods, and at 
Agra, for the sale of broad-clodi, to the followers of the inipcrul 
cc^irt, for the sake of mamtauiing relations with the court itself, 
and for the purchase of indigo, die best qualities of which were 
manufactured at Bayana Elscwhci c a factory had been established 
at Masiihpatam as early as 16 ii This place was at the nine the 
chief port on the Coromandel Coast It supplied piece-goods, 
plain and chintz, which could be sold to advantage both at the 
company's factory at Bantam and m the ports of the Persian 
GulT 111 the sultan of Golconda granted the company 

freedom from customs-dues. But this did not exempt the factory 
from the ficqucnc demands of local officials. The factors soon 
learnt diat the blue and check cloths whub found a ready sale 
in the archipelago could be bought much cheaper to die south- 
ward, in aieas to which Muslim rule had not yee extended. 
Alieady m 1626 an experiment had been made by opening a 
factoiy at Armagon, a few miles north of the Dutch settlement 
of Pulicat. But the loadsccaJ proved shallow and dangcjous 
In *6^9, therefore, when the Convention of Goa had rendered 
die Portuguese less dangerous neighbours, the company obtained 
from the luyak of Chandragni a grant of the town t>f Madras- 
patani, dose to the decayed Portuguese settlement of San Thome. 
The company was permitted* to build a fortified factory, and to 
exercise administrarivc authority over the town iii return for the 
payment of a small annual quit-rent. Ac this ame the C-arnaric 
was 111 a state of great disorder. Tlic small f Hndu chiefs, who had 
cxtTLiscd authority after the fall of Vijayauagar in the prcvioiu 
century, had been fighring anmug dicmselves whenever they 
were not rcsiscuig the raids ol their uoichcrn neighbours, the 
Muslim sultans of BTjapur and Ciolconda. In 1647 the regmn 
ro4jtul Madras fell into the liamU of MTr Jumla, who at this thne 
was serving the sultan of Golconda. Portunately Mir Jumla wa; 
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himself a great merchant as well as a soldier ami aclministiator. 
He \vas already on fncuJly terms with the English, and agreed 
tti coiifirii) their privileges at Madias on condition that ckey 
would pay lo the Clolconda autlioiidcs half the customs-dues 
received fioin sci angers. This aiiangcnicnt proved veiy uusatis- 
factoiy to the company, for u opened the way to demands that 
It should receive Golconda officials mto the settleineiu. In 1658 
It was agiccd to commute the sultan's shaic fot an annual pay- 
ment 380 pagodas. After prolonged disputes this sum was 
raised in 1672 to 1200 pagodas a year. • 

The next stage was Englisli expansion into Jkmgal. An jip- 
proach had been made by setting up factories first at Ilariharpur 
and ihcn at Balasorc. In 1650-1 a factoiy was established at 
Hugli, and soon after others weie opened at Patna and Kasiin- 
ba^ar. 'Jlicsc seem at first to have been established in the interests 
of die factors’ private trade rather tliaii on the ctmipauy's ac- 
count; and .some time elapsetl befoie the company’s trade in 
Bengal became unquestionably advaniageous. 

Wlule die Ease India Company was thus being compelled by 
political conditions to develop the trade with India and so to 
establish factories in the pniicipal trading areas, its privileges weie 
incctiug with much einicisin in Buglatul. It was not possible 
for it to finance us pin chases of Indian goods by us .salcvs of 
broad-clotlis and other Euiopcan coiniuodities , and it was ilierc- 
foie obliged icguJarly to export considerable amounts of the 
precious metals. At a rime when men believed that the ncciumi- 
laaon of gtsld and silver was die chief luefhod of increaiing 
national wcaldi, the company’s trade was constantly liable to the 
attaeVs of pamphleteers, aldiough Mini’s famous pamplilet, 
Jinjilmid's Treasure hy Toreigu^ Trade, did .something to spread 
souudet ccouauiic ideas. More clangcrous 10 the company’s 
position, hciwcver, than the attacks t)f theorists was the uncertain 
attitude of the first two Stuarts, James 1 was at one time induced 
to contemplate die establishment of a Scottish East India Com- 
pany, and Charles 1 was persuaded to audiorise a .specific infi ac- 
tion of the company’s privileges. In 1637 lie granted to a group 
of inercliants headed by Sir William Courtcen letters patent 
permitting it to cratle to placci^. within the company’s limits whore 
tht* company had no factory, and die new traders failed to observe 
even dicsc limitations. 
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The company’s position, already embarrassed by this nvalry, 
was worsened by the civil war winch soon followed With the 
fall of the king, it was no longer able to claim the exclusive lights 
bestowed upon it by royal charter, and the new goveninicut 
long delayed to restore it to us old position It also suflered 
heavy losses in the course of the First Dutch War, and 111 1655 
was unable to raise new capital 

This, however, proved to be the last of its misfortunes. In 
1657 Cromwell granted it a new charter; and, though the Pro- 
tscctoratc was then on the point of ending, the Rcstoranon bi ought 
w^h It a vigorous and consistent policy of extending Englisli 
foreign trade by the agency of cliartered companies The cliartets 
of Cliailcs II and James II confiimcd the old privileges and en- 
larged the company’s powers At the same time the establish- 
ment of a permanent joint-stock relieved the company of the 
rccuncut difficulties which 111 the past it had had to encounter. 
The thirty years following on 1660 were years of expanding 
11 ade and gicat pvospciity 

Among die provisions of the charters of tins period wci 0 gran ts 
of aiubonty to build and maintain foitiesscs, to enlist and dis- 
cipline aimed men, to main cam vessels of war, to coin money, 
and to administer justice both civil and tiinnnal At the same 
time the company became the fonnally recognised agent of the 
crown in the fust of liiiglish tcnitonal acquisitions in India. It 
was uidecd charaiteiistic of the new polity tliac Charles ll should 
liavc been willing to accept as part of his Portuguese bride’s 
dowry the remote island of Bombay, After many difficulties 
had been raised by the Portuguese officials in India, die place 
was made over to the English in 1665. In i668, in ciniscqucncc 
of the iiicouvcmencc and cost of aclmimsrcring a small, isolated 
settlement, it was transferred \o tlVe company, be held of and 
administered for die crown at an annual qmc-rouc of per 
auiniin Thus die company came to exercise sovereign poweus 
in two of Its Indian settlements, at Bombay ns repicscntaLive ot 
the king of England, at Madras under grants from Indian rulers, 
and tjucscions ol' adumnstration emerged prominently alongside 
of matters of trade. ® 

'I'he Jouiiuaut personality in die company’s directorate in the 
time of the later Stuarts was tliat,of Sii Josia Child, under whose 
influoucc broad views of policy began to appear, 'rhougli far 
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from neglecting die comnicrdal interests of the company, and 
aciucly coliseums that the comp<my needed the support oflinghsh 
public opinion as well as legal privilege and royal favouit he 
ingcd die importance of just government in India and the need 
of choosing wise governors for the English settlements. In one 
sti iking despatch, tleaily inspued by his views, the company 
desciibed the chaiactcr which its servants should possess to 
ciuahfy them for ofiices of pohneal tiust Jc was nor cuougJi, it 
declared, to liavc dwelt many ycais in India, or to he fainilur 
with all the intricacies of liadc, or even to be veiscd in the 
country languages; tlicsc things indeed were needful, but beyond 
tlieni the servant fitted for the coinpany\s liighesc offices uiusi 
be a man of parts and education, a statesman as well as a merchant. 
In tins atnuide die Faighsh company offered a shaip contiast to 
die contemporary Dutch directors, who fixed all their attention 
upon matters oi trade and left administration to take care of 
Itself In fiscal matteis, however, Child urgc'd that the example 
ol'thc Dutch shcnild he laid closely to heart. He thought lightly 
that die company’s sctdemoiits should csfablish a legular revenue 
system, and that the lulialntauts should he cuctnuaged not by 
exemption from laxaritai but by a fair system equitably ad- 
iniinstcrecl. 

Index'd die latter part of the seventeenth century was a rune oi 
considerable growtJi, both at Madras and at Bombay, Internal 
wars were beginning again to atHict die country, and the funda- 
mental hostility hetweeu Islam and Hinduism was encouraged 
by the unwise policy of Aurangxib. In wcstcni India the Matfitlia 
war was throwing die country-side into confusion. Tiic twofold 
sack of Surat was teaching Indian merchants tliatevcn the greatest 
of Mughal ports was but an insecure place of habitation, while 
die conduct of Mughal governors led Hindu traders to dnuk of 
seeking refuge uuefer the foreign rulers of Bombay, especially 
under the wise and moderate govcnuncut of Gerald Aungier. 
At Madras men lived in secunty while the country rouucl was 
ravaged by Sivajfs raiders, and while the Golctvida goveniinent 
was being overthrown by Mughal armies. These conditions 
emphasised the wisdom and foresight of (Child’s demands for 
increased attention to administrative qucsdoiis. Tlic purpose of 
die company (as he viewed u) was ‘‘to establish such a politic 
of civill and military power, and to create and secure suth a large 
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revenue to secure both, . . as may be the foundation of a large, 
well-grounded, stiie English doninnon in India for all time to 
coAie’* 

In fact, however, he judged die future more accuiatcly than 
the present, and underestimated the cftcctive force of die Mughal 
empire, misled, perhaps, by the cUsorgainsacion of western India 
and die ease with winch SivajI had swooped down from Ins 
mountams upon Mughal garnsons and cities. The English fac- 
tories in Bengal had always been harassed by demands for land- 
Aistoins on goods ui transit and for picseiits for leading officials. 
In«this matter the posirioii of the Bengal trade was peculiar. 
Elsewhere the goods winch formed the staple articles of trade 
were purchased at no great distance from the coast. Indeed the 
trend of the company’s trade ui the second half of the scveiitccuth 
century displays a growing inclination to avoid tiausactions at 
remote inland factories such as Agra. But in Bengal the great 
markets lay fai up the water-ways of the pioviiicc. Silk could 
only be procured to the best advantage at fCasiuibazar, sak-petre 
at Patna, luushus at Dacca The Bengal trade thus lay at the mercy 
of a nniltitndc of custoins-posts, and could be brought to a com- 
plete stand-still at any moment by official orders. In 1656 the 
governor of the province had exempted the English trade fioiu 
internal dues on condition of a fixed annual payment But his 
successors had refused to lecoginse Ins grant. Jn 1678 a new grant 
fiom the goveinoi was at last procured; and in 1680 a fnrmau 
was obtained from the einpeior Atuangzib But neidicr the 
governor’s nor the emperor’s giant ended the demands which 
were made. The English factors came chciefore to the conclusion 
chat they needed a foitificd setrlcmcuc near the mouth of the 
Hugh, windier they might wuhdtaw m rime of trouble, and 
from which they niighc blockade the sea-borne trade of the 
province in case of need. In 1686 the company attempted to 
put this plan into opeiarion. It sene out a number of ships with 
a small I'orco of men to Bengal, and the Mughal pores of wesceni 
India wcie also to be blockaded. In the war which followed, 
chough die Mughal attack on di^ factory at Hugh was ivpelled, 
die English siiou abandoned u and dropped down the river, first 
to the village where ("alcutta was afterwards to arise, and dieu 
CO 4 fcvor-.stnckcu island at die •mouth, whence the cool aiid 
experienced English agent, Job C'lianun'k, opened negotiations 
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wUch permitted the English m the autumn of 1687 to return 
to Sutanuti, In the next year, however, a fresh naval foicc 
aiiivcd from London with oidcrs to attack and occupy Cli^Lta- 
goug. Its commander, William Heath, refused to listen to 
Chainock’s argimicius for leaving well alone He insisted on 
abaiidouing Sucanutl, sailed to Chittagong which he found too 
strong CO be attacked, and then retired to Madras. These iricsolute 
and foolish proceedings were brought to a close by the peace 
which was made with the Miiglials by the president and council 
of Bombay, which in May, 1687, had icplaccd Surat as the 
headquarters of the company in India. The Bombay factors had 
hcsifated for some tune to break their peaceful relations witlt 
Anrangzib. In the latter part of r68S, however, they had seized 
a number of Indian vessels, in revenge for wliith the factors at 
Surat hadbecn nnpnsoiied, and Bombay itself had been blockaded 
In 1690 It was agreed to pay a laigc sum in compensatiou for 
the seizure of the Indian ships, and to remove the presideuf liiiii- 
sclf, Sir John Child, from his office In fact, lie died shortly 
before die discussions wcie completed. 

It was as well tliat the company was thus speedily relieved from 
a sauggle for which it possessed neither sufiKieut forces nor 
adequate organisation. The restoration of peace was soon fol- 
lowed by the return of the English to Bengal 'The Muglial 
governor, moved probably by the complaints of Indian merchants 
wliosc trade was suflenng, invited Cliarnock back. TJic latter 
refused to stir undl an agreement had been reached on the 
question of cuscoms-dtics. In February, rdgi, a /fir///( 7 wf»was 
granted exempting English trade from these payments in return 
for lls. 3000 a year. But before this, trusting in the governor's 
pronnse.s, Cliarnock had a lrc;idy returned, in August, r6oo, to 
Suranutl. Guarded by marsltes on the east ancl by the river itself 
on die west, the place was well suited for defence. (War ships 
could ascend the river and anchor close inshore. No greafr 
Mughal official dwelt in its neighbourhood. U was therefore 
much better suited for an English .setfleiucnc tlian the city c^f 
Hugh higlier up the river, wl^lc the marker winch would be 
created by its establishment would soon attract a considerable 

a Illation* In 1696, when the local janrindars broke into re- 
ion, leave was obtained tt> fortify the factory. In 1698* the 
cpmpauy was granted die zamiudari of thra* villages — SQcmQci* 
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Kaligliat, and Goviiidpur. In 1700 the Bengal factories were 
placed under die separate control of a president and council, 
estd^lished in this new headquarters called Fort William in 
Bengal Iti one respect at least the settlement thus formed was 
peculiar. At Bombay tlic company ruled on behalf of the English 
crown and no Indian pjincc could claim jurisdiction there At 
Madras it held a position whicli was more dubious. In fact its 
agents ruled the city, hut some element of Indian supremacy 
existed, as was shown by the annual qmt-rent paid ro Golconda 
aftd, after the overthrow of that kingdom, to the rcprcscntaavc 
of die Mughal euipne in the Cainatic From time to time claims 
were put foiward by tins local authoiity to jurisdiction over the 
Indian inhabitants, and, although these claims were 111 evciy 
instance successfully resisted, the independence of the company 
was incomplete. Jes powers at Madras rested upon the acquiescence 
of Indian rulers, as well as upon its posiuoii under its English 
chaiters, and the predominance of English authority was in part 
at least clue to the remoteness of its situation and the comparative 
weakness of Mughal mleis in soiuhcin India, In Bengal this dual 
soui cc (^f the company's position was much more evident. Ovci 
all English subjects its authority was deiived funn English law 
and English charters, but over the Indian inhabicants it lulod 
as xanniular, as the local agent of ti\c f(mjdctr of UiigU. To a con- 
siderable degiec, therefore, the position cicated later on by die 
grant of the' dtwani of Bengal merely extaidcd over die whole 
province an anomaly which had existed at (Calcutta for two 
gcinradons. 

The commercial piospcmy wliich the company enjoyed under 
Charles II and James II provoked great jealousy of its exclusive 
trading privileges. The average return which its stock-holders 
received in the thirty years from 1662 to idgr was 22 per cent. 
JhiViite traders began to infriugeits monopoly, and, when their 
►vessels were seized in accordance with the rights conferred by 
the company’s charteis, tested the matter at law. The couics 
nplicld the validity of the charcen, and the company remained 
strong in the king’s favour. But the position was abruptly 
changed by the revolution of 1 688. The mtcrhipcrs, as the private 
traders were called, Jiavmg met with notluiig but opposition 
frogi the king and his 'Tory supporters, had turned for assistance 
CO the Whigs, wlu^ secured power by die overthrow of James 11 . 
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The Whigs themselves weic hostile to a corporation which had 
been ch'iscly allied widi the fallen govcinnicut. So private 
mtcrcsts and political prejudice Lonibincd in an attack ostenftbly 
directed against the coinpaiiy*s uioiiopoly. Aftej a senes of dis- 
cussions in parliament, the House of Commons voted in 1094 
that all English subjects had an equal light to tiade to India 
unless prohibited by statute. The unreality of tins decisuni was 
displayed in the following year, when the same House of Cknn- 
inous threatened to im peach the Enghshiucn who had promised 
financial help to the Scottish project fui a great overseas tradifig 
company. Two cross-cun cuts were in fact at woik. Oncrwas 
formed by the efforts of those politicians who aimed at i educing 
die powers of the crown in relation to trade; the other by the 
merchants wlm desired not to abolish but to share the monopoly 
esf the eastern trade. 

The subsequent course of events illustiates these divergent 
eflorts In 1698 a hill was passed into law creating a new com- 
pany m return for a loan of /^a,ooo,ooo to the state. This body 
was framed on the lines of a icgulated company, in ordei to avoid 
the narrower monopoly incidental to a joint-stock company, 
while provision was also made for its superintendence by the 
Privy (knincil. 'J'he old company at once became a member of 
the ‘‘(Jenernl Society*’, as this new body was called, in ordei 
to preserve the right of' trading to India Sliordy aftci wards the 
great majonty of the other sunsenbers were incorporated into a 
second joint-stock comjsauy under the name of tlie English 
Company of Merchants iuc this body, fhcnigh it sot oiit^widi 
a great show of acavity, sending an ambassador, Sir Henry 
Norris, 10 the emperor Aurangisib, and obtaining the ride of' 
consul for its pnndpal agents^ was from the fust embarrassed by 
a lack of trading capital, for its funds liad been lent to die state 
and its available resources consisted only in the iiueresr whith it 
received. Its rival had large funds in luind as well as long- 
established scedements and privileges conferred by IikIuii rulers. 
lUu as against this the appearance in the cast of agents leprcscntmg 
die new company raised maiiy^clilFiculaes and tlispuies. 'Hie two 
joinr-scock companies, under stnne pressure from the miuistry, 
resolved therefore on amalgamation, wliich was agreed upon in 
J702 and completed under the-aibirranon of (rodolphin in i, 7 f) 9 . 
Thus die struggle resulted* not in any relaxation of the monopoly, 
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but in an extension ot the circle which enjoyed its advantages. 
In T730 proposals for the cstablislimcnt of a regulated company 
wefe feebly revived but iii fact tlic united "company’s legal 
monopoly leuiainccl untouched till 1793 

Tlic furtlicr development of the company’s position in India 
during die first fotty years of the eighteenth century was quiet, 
gradual, and lacking in dramatic events. Yet it was none the 
less important. While confusion spread througli Incha, wlnlc the 
impciial power decayed within the Mughal provinces, while 
the Marathas widened their financial claims without undci taking 
thc 3 *concsponding responsibilities of public order and administra- 
tion, the company’s settlements remained relatively undisturbed. 
Trade became more hazardous, but the hazards were compensated 
by a high rate of profit. Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta all grew 
r^midly, alike in wcaltli and population Sir Josia Child’s ideal 
of a regular and certain revenue to supporl the costs of govern- 
ment was icalised. The revenue system coricsponded closely to 
the established rules of Indian finance, save that the scanty 
territory niidcr the company’s rule did not permit laud revenue 
CO be the chief source of income. Tlic ciistoins-ducs, as was 
natural in city-states, provided the bulk of the revenue Occroi- 
dnes were collected on the imports by land, sca-custoins and port- 
dues on the mucli more impoirant trade by sea Besides these, 
quit-rents were levied on the houses of the settlements, and 
monopoly icvcnucs, on such articles ofccjinmon consumption 
as betel and tobacco, were farmed out to Indian coiuraitors. 
Bnt^despite these imposts, die inhnbicams of the English settle- 
ments were probably the most lightly taxed subjects in India. 

It was of course true diat they lived under an authority which 
united the disparate functions of^rade and government. At a 
later rime, when conditions had I)ccn conipletely transformed, 
Adam ?mith had small difficulty in demonstrating the incompati- 
bility of commcicc and administration. However, it has to be 
remembered that not the company only, but also its servants, the 
governois and councillors of the various sefdcnienrs, were deeply 
interested in trade, 'fliat privi|^'gc had been most reluctantly 
conceded by the liast India Company In die early sevenfccntli 
century, great endeavours had been made to prevent the com- 
pany’s servants from trading at all. In this respect, the English 
were but following the example of tlic Dutch, wlio obstinately 
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refused to allow men to exercise 011 their own hclialf the talents 
winch they weie intended to cxctcisc on behalf of their em- 
ployers. Ill the ease of the Dutch, the result had been that^thc 
rcgulariouvs prolubimig private trade liad been wholly ignored 
But the English proved more amenable to cxpeiicnre* Eroni 
1679 the company’s seivants wore allowed to trade fioiu port 
to port in India, provided they did not touch those hrauehes of 
commerce which the company reserved for itself Private tiade 
thus ceased to be nnderhaiul 01 illicit, and became tlie open and 
recognised method by whiih the toinpaiiy’s servants aicaniecl Po 
wealth ^ 

It was at tins early pciiod difficult foi them to use theij ad- 
ministrative aiithonty in oppressive suppoit of their trading 
privilege. Oppicssion would have sj^ccdily driven away Indian 
merchants to other Eurt>pean secrlenients. Aiitlioncy was indeed 
too narrowly limited 111 area, and tiade coo dependent on the 
support and co-(^pcianon of Indian merchants to lender siah a 
course profitable Pjobahly few vessels save those belonging to 
the East India C'oiiipany itself sailed from Bombay, Madias, or 
C"alt utra without large Indian intciests aboard C'.argo and vessel 
would be insured by groups of Indian merchants; eapual would 
be provided by loans locally known as respotideniiii loans, or by 
the diiec i substnption of shaics. The rapid giowtii of wealth and 
population of the throe chief towns shows plainly that Indians 
found the rule of foreign traders milde?, jusicr, safer, or more 
profitable chan the government of neigh bounng Indian princes, 
and, as conditums throughout the country became morc'^dis- 
turbed, they sene their wealth and their families incc^ the English 
sculcmcnts for safety, or came themselves to live and trade tluTc. 

In the early part of the cigljtcevich century die English began 
to rim swiftly aliead of their former great rivals, the Dutch, 
About 1700 Negapatam, the nrintipal Dutch settlement on the 
Coromandel Coast, was probably as large and wealthy ns Madras; 
on the Hudi, C'hinsura vied with Oileurta. Hue in the course ot 
the next forty years Dutch trade at best rcmaiiietl stationary, 
while die Englisli trade rapidly jjxpandcd. 

The chief political event of this period was the great embassy, 
despatched after long correspondence and preparation, to die 
jMuglial court in 1714. Its object was to secure a general graiK of 
privileges througliout Muglial India together with a number of 
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villages around Calcutta. It was caiiducted by Joliii Surman, 
Bengal servant of the company, assisted by an Ai mciuan merchant 
wht) acted as interpreter After three ycai \fm fiiaiis were obtained, 
directing the rulers of die provinces concerned to comply with 
most of the company's requests. But by this time the imperial 
authonty \vas rapidly fading. The emperor Earrukhsiyar was 
himself little more than the puppet of a toiiit clique, and the 
govcmoi of Bengal Haily rcliiscd to make ovoi to the English 
the additional villages which had been granted to them. The 
c^nbassy therefore effccicd little beyond giving the coinpany 
claims against the empire which the local governors would not 
satisfy 

At Bombay the most significant development was the founda- 
tion of the naval force long known as the Bombay Manne. From 
early days English trade had been threatened by die attacks of 
Arali pirates in die Persian Gulf and of small maritime chiefs 
on the Malabar Coast. In the early pai t of the eighteenth century 
the latter were overshadowed by the rise of ICanhoji Angria, who 
became first die commander of die Maratlia fleet and tben an 
independent chieftain. He dominated the c'oast from Goa to 
Bombay from two strongholds, Ghcria (or Vijayadrug) and 
Suvarndrug, and plimdcrctl vessels of cvciy tutioualicy. Under 
die goveniment of Chailcs Boone (r7i5-22) the armed ships of 
the company were materially increased in older to deal with this 
menace Various attacks were made upon die Maratlia pirates 
from 17 ry oiiwaids, but Hide pennauent success was obtained 
till almost foi ty years later. Them m conjunction with the P<?sliwa 
a concerted attack was launched against the Angrias. lu J755 
Commodore James capmred Suvarndrug; and in 1757 Clive and 
Watson, sent to Bombay to atjock^thc French at Hyderabad with 
Maracha help, were diverted from their origind purpose to 
attack and capture Ghcria. 

Meanwhile the company’s organisarion bad changed much 
from Its early form in the seventeenth century. Like the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, the English had begun by acfcmpting to control 
nadc and admiiiistratioix from ag^ingle centre. The president and 
council at Surat had at first been entrusfocl widi the universal 
management; and this body had later been replaced by the 
gcicral, or captain-general and council, of Bombay. This cen- 
tralised control over widely scattered factories carried with it 
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(divious iiiconvcincnccs, and from time to time attempts were 
made to remedy them by invesnuji; certain siihoidinatc settle- 
ments witli poweis of local control bor instance, at one ffime 
Madicas was placed in charge not only of the local factories on 
the C^oroiuandcl Ccnisc, hut also of those 111 Ikngal However, 
as local jealousies wcic always ohstiuctmg such ai ran gem cuts, it 
was decided at the close of the century to vest the government 
in thiec etpial and co-oidinate bodies, established at Bombay, 
Madras and C'alcutta 

'Vhese bodies consisted of a picMdent, who also bore the ti^o 
of govcnioi, and council. The title of goveiuor goes back torthe 
first charter of Charles II, which cinpoweicd the company to 
administer justice in those settlements where it maintained a 
governor and council At Madras, therefore, where the chief 
official had generally bomic die title of agent, he now received 
the designation of agent and governen. A similar office was 
created at Bombay when that island passed into the company's 
hands, Tlic tide of governor, however, was not mcicly connected 
with the adminiscration of justice It signified also powers of 
military command wiihin a fortified town. It marked out the 
holder as head of the garrison, while the title of president marked 
him one as head of the civil administration. Hie president and 
governor, however, was not in theory more than the senior 
member and chairman of the council to winch alone authority 
was entrusted. Ills only recognised privilege was that of givmg 
a casting vote where the council was equally divided Bur m 
practice he exerted a wide though undefined influence oven the 
proceedings of the government. The other members of the council 
were the lieads of die vanoiis mercantile offircs. One was ae- 
couucaiit, another paymaster,, a tjjiird had charge of the goods 
sent out on the company's account from Europe Therefore as 
soon as die touncil had dispensed, the poweis of nulividual 
eouticiilors were hniiccd to making entries lu a ledger or issuings 
a bale of goods or performing some other politically insignificant 
duty. Tlic president was thus the sole political execucivc. lie 
translated die decisions of the council into action, and he alone 
corresponded with the neighbouring princes. That position of 
itself made him something more than die senior member of 
counaL Then, also, his appointment was usually the direct; act 
of the company at home, and be was thus designated as the man 
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specially trusted by the supreme authority in England. He also 
enjoyed certain customary privileges of iionnnatiou, while liis 
coiMincrcial inteiests made him both useful as a friend and 
dangerous as an enemy. A similar development appeared among 
the Dutch At Batavia the governor-general occupied precisely 
the same theoretical position as the English president and 
governor; but he speedily came completely to donnuatc Ins 
comicil, and sometimes even refused to attend its meetings. 
But the English piesident was subject to a cuib from which die 
Dutch governor-general was free The English company was 
ever keenly interested in the admniistrativc as well as the com- 
mercial conduct of Its servants, and sliaiply watched to see that 
no iiiftaction of its established system of coimdl-goveinmcnt was 
allowed. It repeatedly mtcivcued wlicn it thought its presidents 
were exceeding their due functions, and tlius the presidents never 
succeeded in cstablislinig a predominance such as long prevailed 
among the Dutch 

The chief administiative diificulties winch emerged in the early 
English settlements aiose fioni judicial cjucstions. Eiom the first 
some judicial autlionty had been indispensably necessary to main- 
tain order among the crews of the cennpany^ ships Tins had 
been piovidcd by the giant of power to hold courts martial, 
and to exercise mactial law. The cluncrs of C'barlcs II, as has 
been nientujiiccl, cnipoweictl the company to administer justice 
where It maintained a governor and council, and, under this 
authoiity, a court of law foi the trial of European offenders came 
intojxing at Madras, consisting of the governor and council. 
When Bombay was transferred to the company, die island was 
divided into two pretincts, with a bench of jiisacos in each, and 
the govcnior and council sat as a court of appeal from their 
decisions. The charter of ifiSs'^aiitfiorisccl the cstablisKuicitt of a 
coLiir of iucUcaciire designed to hear mcrcandic and maritime 
jfuits; and professional judges, craiucd 111 the civil law by which 
such eases were principally tlecided, were sent out to Bombay 
in 1684 and to Madras in x686. But this practice was not kept 
up, and the sctclcinents speedily lost the advantage of trained 
lawyers. In 1687 the company sot up, under the sanction of a 
special charter of 1686, a corporation and inayor’s court at 
Madras. The court was to conasr of die mayor and twelve 
aldermen, Who included one PrcnLchuiaii, two Portuguese, duce 
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Jews, and tliroc Indians, as well as three of die company’s iicrvancs, 
to represent die principal trading interests of the place. It was to 
possess botli civil and criminal jurisdiction, with an appeal tt> the 
govcnioi* and council whcic the amount at issue exceeded three 
pagodas (about or whcio an offender was sentenced to lose 
life or limb. Tlic last impoitanc change to be made in the scvcii- 
fcciuU century was the issue of letteis patent constituting courts 
of vice-admiralty m tlie East Indies in accordance with a statute, 
passed in 1698, foi the punishincnt of offences comuntted on the 
high seas. ^ 

Such were the arrangements made by the English authodnes 
for adininnienng justice at Bombay and Madras, Thcypiovcd 
to be quite insufficient, especially m regard to the nial of ci innnals. 
English criminal process was claboiate; any flaw ni the pro- 
ceedings nil gilt invalidate the wdiolc piocess, and so expose the 
persoms acting as judges to heavy penalties in die English courts 
'Ihe company’s servants narundly shrank from exposing them- 
selves to dingcis which, in view of their ignorance of legal 
technicalities, were tar from unreal Moreover, as tlie attack on 
the company’s privileges began to develop, men questioned the 
validity of the courts as well as the legality of the trading mono- 
poly; and finally, wlicti the old company surrendered us cliarteis 
and merged itself m the new, the position became still more 
uiicci tain, for the language of the new chartei was fir less specific 
chan had been die grants of the old ones. 'Vhc consequence was 
that the vice-admiralty couits icmamcd the sole criminal tribunals 
tlic jurisdiction of winch was imquesdonablc in Enghsli laM/; so 
diat while crime at sea could cenauily be punished, ciimc .isJiotc, 
wlieu committed by a Dntish-born subject, could only be dealt 
widi by airCvSt and deportaty^m to England. This most uusatis- ^ 
factory position was not amended till the issue of a new charter 
in 1 726. ’’ 

On the Indian side, however, at Madras and Calcutta the com* 
pany’s jurisdircion was on a firmer basis. At both these places 
It represented autocratic Indian powers as well as the cousticu- 
iional autliority of the English crown. At Madras its servants 
had niahiraincci the ensromary court held by the cliicf executive 
oificial, the (tilignr As other tribunals were established, they 
inherited rlu: higher jiirisdictimi of the admr, leaving petty 4’ascs 
to the decision of what was called locally die choultry court 
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At Calcutta die company as zamiudar set up die zammdar’s 
court, wliidi heard and detennmed according to local custom 
all* causes, crmiiual and civil, touching the Indian inhabitants, 
probably reportmg capital sentences to th^faujdat of Hugh for 
confirmation. 

In 1726 die confusion of die early couits was brought to an 
end by die issue of new grants in England. These directed die 
establishment at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, of a mayor's 
court with full civil junsdicuon, and of a court of quarter sessions 
fo punish all crimes except Ingh treason. Appeals were to lie 
fr<*in die mayor’s court to die governor and council, and thence, 
when the amount at stake exceeded tooo pagodas, to the Piivy* 
Council. The justices of quartci sessions comprised the majority 
of the council. 

The effect of tilts change was to establish at Bombay and 
Madras umfoiin jurisdiction over Indian and European alike; 
and, while the new couits weie directed generally to conform 
to English proccduic and the piuiciples of English law, they 
were not bound down to observe the ccclnncaktics of the Jirst 
or to ignore the customary law prevalent in India. When an 
Indian was indicted for a capital ofleiicc, his ease was heard 
before a petty jiiiy consiscing of six Indians and mx Europeans. 
The jurisdiction of the mayor’s court piovoked some complaint 
among the Indian iulubuaiu.s, especially iii eouncccion with the 
oatlis required of witnesses , and when these coui ts were modified 
in 1753 Indians were exempted fioin the jurisdiction of the 
mayor’s courts save in disputes under a contract which expressly 
declared that difFcrenccs sliould be referred to these courts for 
decision. 

At Calcutta, however, dicscst^iblishment of the new courts 
was coniphcated by die cxisfcucc of the Mughal jurisdicrion. 
Although, thcrcfoic, the courts were sot up in accordance with 
^thc letters patent, the zamindai’s conn continued 111 existence, 
and in practice dealt with civil suits and criuniial charges in which 
Indians were involved; and this position continued until 1757, 
when Mughal aiicliority vanishoi from Calcutta and the Englisli 
courts began to operate in the same way as at Bombay and 
Madras, 



CHAPTBR III 


J^uplcix and Clive 

The PrciK'h had not taken part m the earlier plu'ics of the liuropcan 
nioveniem to .secuie a position ni the eastern tiade The country 
was ill-placcd to pursue ovciscas adventures with success. Her 
long laud-fiouttcis, the eontiuental views and interests of her 
rulen, and die religious disputes which had convulsed the nariOln, 
had made efforts such as those of the Pormgucse or the Dutch 
unattractive and inopportune, licouoinie causes made in the 
same dirccnon. The ricneh mercantile classes, iu proportuni to 
the wealth and populanon of the state, were far smaller, poorer 
and less influennal than the eorresponding classes of AmsardAui 
or London, nor was there at Pans or any other French city the 
like accuniulalimi of liquid funds which might he employed in 
finanong distant and speculative cmuuieice. In the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, therefore, the spirit of adventure 
earned a few French ships into eastern seas, Inu no conceited 
effort, such as the Dutch and English merchants made, could 
appear among the nuTchaiits of Fiance. 

Nevertheless leading Fraichmcu weie alive to die iniportaiicc 
of developing an eastern tiaJc; Henry IV attempted to set up 
an East India Ounipany, and Richelieu, despite ms condiiental 
preoccupations, helieved tliat the trade should not be ucgletted. 
A little later Colbert proceeded to develop a great sclicme, by 
which Fiance was to become a naval and colonising power. He 
perceived char naval power cruld'only be biult up on inaritinie 
trade, and that maritime trade demanded overseas setijemcuts. 
In i< 504 duwfore be launched a project for cstablislnug a French 
Bast India Company to eohmise Madapscar, already visited by 
French ships, and to open up a regular trade with India and 
Persia. A royal edict was issued creanng a company modelled 
ill its constitudott ou the Dutch company. But from the first, 
despite the similarity of organisation, there was one profound 
diHereuce. The Dutch rompaiy liad been created and Bnaticcd 
by merchants. 1‘he Freinli company was created and in great 
part financed by the state. Iu spue of active official propaganda, 
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It was impossible to procure die subscription of the fifteen million 
livres announced as the capital of the new company; and it began 
itsiopcrations with only five and a half millions, of which three 
had been provided by the king. Tins state interest was soon 
manifested in another way In T670 a strong squadron of royal 
vessels was dispatched to the east under the command of dc la 
Hayc He was to establish fortified posts, from which tlie com- 
pany’s trade miglit be conducted, besides die factories at Surat 
and Masulipatam winch had already been opened French ad- 
venture in the East was evidcndy going to follow the lines of 
tl-jf Portuguese rather than those of the Dutch and Enghsli 
policy, however much it might appear to be a nicican tile concern. 

The naval expedition of C670 was ill-conducted It attempted 
m vain to secure possession of Trmcomalcc. It then seized San 
Tliom6, close to Madras, but tlic French were speedily besieged 
there by Golconda troops ashore and a Dutch fleet at sea, and, 
though dc la Hayc held out for two years, he was forced at last 
to capitulate The one tangible consequence of Ins expedition 
was die establishment of the French at Poudichcry, a little to the 
southward of the Golconda frontier. There the French obtained 
a grant in T673, and in die next year Fran<iois Mai tin took charge 

the settlement A little later he built a small fort for its pro- 
tection, naming it Fort Louis Though it could not resist a Dutch 
attack in 1693, it was restored to the Ficnch by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, and became the headquarters of the French in India. 

In this early period the great difficulty which had to be met 
by Jvlartin and lus successors was the feebleness of die company 
Itself It had needed reconstruction m t 686. Early in die eigh- 
teenth century it was icJuccd to selling permits to merchants 
of St Male. Ic was reorganised by Law and formed a part of 
lus great and ovcr-ambidoiis sclicmc in 1719, But with his 
collapse if fell once more, and emerged in 172T without hquid 
funds and under the complete conttol of die ministry In. the 
course of die next twenty years it traded on borrowed money, 
and dianks to the able inauagcincnt of Lenoir and Dumas, who 
governed Ptmdiclicry from 1720 to 174a, its profits rose and its 
finauc’ial position cased It haefi moreover, established factories 
in Bengal at C^handemagore, and on the Malabar coast at Mah<S; 
wljile it had also occupied twes derelict islands, Bourbon and 
Mauritius, occupying an uiiportaiit strategic position about half- 
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way between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Comorin In 
174a La Bourdonnais, the governor, was busily seeking to de- 
velop the resources of these islands, and especially Port Lons, 
with its remarkable harbour, on Mauritius, wliilc in tliat year 
Dupleix, who had long occupied the position oFchicf at Chandci- 
nagore, was appointed govemor of Pondichciy. 

Meanwhile events m India had been demonstrating how pic- 
carious was die political situation. In 1739 nortlicni India had 
been ternfiecl hy the irrcsisriblc invasion of Nadir Sliah, by the 
sack and slaughter which had marked his entrance into Delliir 
by the rcstoiatiou of Persian authority on its ancient bountlfypy 
or the Indus, and by die impotence of die Miiglial cinpue to 
defend eidicr its jinivincos, or its capital, or the icmnants of its 
wealth. In die next year the Cvaniatic was similarly alHictcd, 
though not hy die artnics of a foreign sovereign. The Marathas 
thought the time lipe to levy pliindci 111 lieu of cltniUlL Patch 
Singh and llaghiiji Ulionsla were sent southwards with a host of 
cavalry, Ac the entrance to the Carnatic, 111 the f)amalclicri Pass, 
they found the uawab Dost "All, seeking to prcvenctheir entrance 
I liiT) they overpowered and slew, and then proceeded thoroughly 
to lavage the province. Many refugees and much trcasuie passed 
for safety into the Luropeaii settlements on the coast, and Dose 
‘All's son, Safdar ‘Alt, was obliged to promise die Marathas a 
great sum to wididraw. They dien moved southwauls against 
Trichmopoly, where Dost ‘Ali*s son-in-law, Chanda Sahib, had 
recently established himself at the expense of n Hindu Titling 
family. In T74.T they compelled Chanda Sahib to suirendci ^nd 
carried him ofi*a pnsoncr to Satara. 

These events sliattcrcd public order in the C'arnatic. In 1742 
Safdar ‘AlT was murdered by a cousin; aiul in 174:1 Nizam-ul- 
inulk, (he snbahdar of the LJbcciiii, mnulicd in 01 dot to re- 
establish pence. He recovered Tiichinonoly from the Maratha 
garrison, and named an old servant of his own, Ainvar-ud-dTn, 
as nawab of Arcoc. But for thirty years the Caniatic had been 
governed by a single family. Its members had icccivcd the com- 
inand of all die chief fortresses and enjoyed large jtigTrs Tliey 
viewed the new nawab witli jeahmsy, and he was never strong 
enough to expel them from their position, while the country 
was pervaded with rumours tliivt Anwar-ud-dlu would spoeddy 
be rcinovctl and some member of die old family apjmtnted in 
liiS platw 
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At tins time, 111 1744, France and Great Biitam became involved 
111 the War of the Austrian Succession. That did not nccessaiily 
im^y war between the two companies in India Dunng the last 
war Madras and Pondichcry had remained on friendly terms, 
and the French had received assistance against the blockade which 
the Dutch had sought to establish, even though vessels of the 
French navy had captured English vessels 111 the Bay of Bengal 
The troubles which had broken out between the Malabar fac- 
toiics at Tcllicherry and Mabc in 1735 had been composed by 
ail ariangcincnc which had stipulated that iicithei factoiy should 
attstfk the other even if the two natious went to wai m Europe 
On the Coromandel Coast 111 1744 both Madras and l^ondichcry 
had small ganisnus, but neither liad any vessels of war and 
hostilities therefore appealed unlikely and disadvantageous. 
Duplcix at once proposed to the English council at Madras to 
make a ncutiahtv agreement similar to tliac winch had been 
made 111 Malabar But the position had changed considerably. 
The Fi ciich company’s ciade had expanded and become an object 
Ilf jealousy to the English company. Mine important than tins 
was the likelihood of French naval action in the case. In the 
previous war they liaci scut out a squadron hi 17/40, when it 
seemed likely that France wouldjoin in the war which had broken 
out between Spain and England m T739, La Bourdoiinais had 
induced tlic ministry at J\ans to clispauli nicn-of-war. The scare 
had blown over, the incn-of-wai had been iccallcd, but the 
threat remained. On the uistaiit chat war was declared, die 
Eughsli directors approached the nninstiy with a rcciuesc for a 
naval squadron to protect the Englisli and cruise upon French 
slnpping in the cast. The request was granted and early in the 
vear Commodore Barnett antjounccd his tirrival by capcuiing 
the French company’s Cinua fleet and a number of richly laden 
I'rencli vcs.sels engaged in pxivate trade. 

On this Duplcix appealed to La Botirdonnais at Mauiiuus to 
equip a squachon to redress the situation. I'be latter with rare 
vigour set to work, and ni 1746 appeared oif ihc coast with 
eight vessels against the English ^nir The new-comers were not 
die equals of tlu' English in either speed or weight of guns, bur 
rlicse disatlvantages were more than compensated by a superiority 
of (^nnnuuul, Batuetc had died^ and been .succeeded by the 
.senior capcain, l^*yton, who proved an incompetent leader An 
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indecisive action was fought on June 25, aftci which Peyton gave 
the hen eh ships kisure to refit and inc lease rlicii armament of 
guns at Pondicheiy. He then refused a further action and sailed 
ofi to (kilcutta, while La Boiirdonnais landed the troops he had 
hrouglitwith him hcfoie Madras, wliidi capitulated on Scpceiiihei 
21 ahci the feeblest of defences. Tlic place surrendered under an 
iiifornial promise of lansoni. But after La lloiudtmnais had 
signed an agiccincnt, and had leccivcd a handsome present m 
acknowledgement of Ins tonduct, hut before the conveimoii 
could receive its full efl'cet, a cyclone stiuck the coast, shatrenlg 
the Fiench vessels lying heiorc Madias This event obliged La 
liounloniuis to withdraw, leaving behind him many men whom 
he could no longer accominoclate on Ins reduced sejuadron, ami 
charging J duplcix to give elFect to ihe arrangement which the 
latter liad bitterly oppc\secl. As soon as he had secured control, 
13 upleix denoiiiuccl die t'onvctitum, and officers from Pondichcry 
proceeded to pillage Madras from top to bottom, while La Bour- 
donnais, on liis return to Fiance, was imprisoned for some yoais 
on the charges which Duplcix hastened to send home against him 
In these events the Mughal nawab at Arcot had vainly sought 
to intervene On rhe outbreak of liostilities Duplcix had eii- 
deavouicd to sciccn French trade behind the nawab's flag; but 
IJanictt bad refused to be deceived by such a transparent subter- 
fuge. He had seized Frcncli-owiicd vessels rcgardle.ss of whether 
they chose to fly the French colours or the white flag edged with 
green which purported to stand for the auchoiuy of Arcot. The 
Ficnicli had complaitu'd 10 thcMiawnh, the nawab had dcniafidcd 
an explanation from tlic govcnioi and council of Madras; and 
the* latter had made answer that they had no authonty over the 
commodore. ‘With this Anwaj;-ucVdTn had remained coiucii t, and , 
wlieii the I'lench liad proceeded to wage* liostilities ashore, he 
had at the English instance demanded Fiench wufHlrawal. 
Undeceived by the evasive answer icturncd to him, he sent ar 
force, coo late to relieve Madras hut charged co expel the Fiench. 
Hjs troops aitcnipccd to blockade the place, but were so rouglily 
handled in two acrions tliat tijicy withdrew and after a while 
the nawab made peace with Pondichcry. The importance of these 
events lay in dicir revealing two things — one the incapanty of 
tlie local ruler, the other the nnlitary siipcrioncy conferred on 
j^uropcaii amis by recent developments iu military teclmicjuc. 
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SiDall units Euiopean foot and artillery could now confront 
and defy the ill-chsaplmcd and ill-conJtictcd cavalry which still 
formed the only figlinng force of an Indian army - 

The remaining cvcmUs of die war were of small uniucdute 
moment. In T748 a considerable expedition arrived under 13 os- 
cawen to avenge die capture of Madras. It laid siege fruitlessly 
to Pondichery; and early ui the next year news came chat peace 
liad been determined in Euiopc 13 y the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Cliapelle Madnus was rcsroied to the English, and tins lenduion 
was earned into effect in the autumn of 1749, Eiit before tliaf 
had been executed, Dunleix had alicacly begun to forge a now 
and most momentous chain tsf events. 

Ever siiKc Chanda Salnb had been carried off" a prisoner to 
tSataia by the Mai.lthas, uegoaations had been going forward 
from umc to tune for Ins lelcase. His wife and family had found 
refuge ni l^ondichcry, carrying vvidi them considerable wealth 
in jewels But they were not able to raise the full atnoiinr 
demanded for Chanda Saliib’s ransom, while the Maratlias were 
not willing to release their prisoner on credit, A.C last Dupleix, 
indisposed to Anwar-ud-dTu by his ititcrfercnce at Madras, agreed 
CO cake a hand in the business. He .seems to have .stood as surety 
for the payment of C^Jianda Sahib's ransom, at the same time 
promising to send a French force to die latter* .s aid as soon as he 
should appear in the Carnatic. On July 16, 17^9, the troops 
marched under d'Atucil, 1 )uplcix’s brothenn 4 aw On August 3 
the allies met, defeated, and slew Aiiwar-ud-diu at Ambur. 
Chanda Sahib 111 gratitude at once pioceeded to Ponthchcry. 
He showered gifts on the French officers who had assisted him, 
and granted to the French company territory cutting oft' the 
Tiiiglish factory at l^orc Sr DaviJ frojii access to the interior, while 
he also appointed a disreputable connection of MadrXme Dupleix 
to the govemtneue of San Thome, only three miles south of 
Fore St (Tcorgc, Madras. 

Ac that moment the conduct of English affairs lay in feeble 
hands. The governor, Floycr, was a light, inconsiderate, fnvoloii.s 
man. Ou the news of Chanda Sahib's victory he had hastened to 
^vrite letters of congratulation. But even he could not but pet- 
rel vc the menace to English trade implied in these new grants 
:o the French. A son of Anwar-ud-din, Muhammad ‘AliJiy 
lame, had found refuge in Tricliinopoly, and claimed to be 
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cnridcd to Ins fadier’s succession. From liim Floycr obtained 
grants of Bahur and San Thom6, and at once put diem in execu- 
noTn tiinnng out the French agents and replacing them by English 
forces. He also sought anodicr ally. The great Nizain-ul-niulk 
had died in T74.8. lis second sou, Nasir Jang, had succeeded to 
the rule of his tcrntoncs. But Chanda Saliib had been accom- 
panied by a grandson of Nizam-uJ-mulk, MuzafFar Jang, who 
claimed to have been named as heir by Ins grandfather Floycr 
therefore sent agents to Nasir Jang, urging ]um in his own mterests 
tck march south and extinguish dns rebellion before it extended 
to die region under bis direct government. 

At the close of T749 Floycr was replaced as governor by Thomas 
Saunders Saunders was in his way a remarkable man. He pos- 
sessed none of the dazzimg talent, the versatdity, die inexhaustible 
resource of Duplcix. He cherished no great designs and con- 
templated no revolution ui policy. But he had a cool, clear 
brain, strong good sense, a shrewd judgment of men, an in- 
flexible resolution. He harbouicd 110 tlioughts of empire, but 
he was fiercely, iualtcrably resolved that the position of the 
company he scivecl and of the nation he represented should not 
suffer tliiough the mtiigties of any foreign governor His firm 
grasp of realities and his invincible obstinacy of purpose made of 
him a dangerous enemy, none the less dangerous because Hs lack 
of showy gifts might lead to an underestimate of Ins real quality. 
He was not a great man But many great men have been far 
less elTectivo, I Ic it was, after all, who m defiance of all pniiaplcs 
of nulitary etiquette chose Clive for independent command, and 
cliosc the very point where a tiny force nught exert an influence 
out of all proportion to its numbers. 

At die end of 1749 Chanda Sahib liadmovcdsouth, accompanied 
by his French allies, with the objt^it of besieging Tricliuiopoly 
and capttiriiig his rival, Muhammad ‘All. But he paused on Ins 
\vay to lay siege to Tanjorc in the hope of extracting fiom the 
raja money with which to refill his treasury, exhausted by his 
gifts to the French. But bcfoic Ins hopes could be realised, the 
approach of Nasir Jang with a numerous army induced Chanda 
Siiinb to march hack liastiJy to Foildichcry. Nasir Jang wasjoined 
by an English detachment; the rival forces met near ValuJavur, 
west of me Front h scctlcinciic, aiid a battle seemed iinmincnc 
whcii the ofhtcis widi die ItcucIi troops, eidier struck with 
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panic or clissatLsficd with tlie lack of a new donation at tliis 
crisis, abandoned dicir troops and rctijcd into Pondichcry. This 
not only disorganised the hrcnch force but also threw Clianda 
Sahib's own followers imo the utmost confusion. They sought 
refuge under the guns of the Frcneli foitifications; Chanda Sahib 
took refuge witli Duplcix; Miizaffarjang gave hunself up to Ins 
untie* Nlsir Jang 'liic latter, reckoning tlic person of Ins rival 
the main object to be secured, clieu fell back on Arcot, where he 
spent the liot 'W'cather of 1750, This pernmeed Oupleix to rc- 
oiganise his troops and open one of tliose political intrigues At 
winch lie excelled. The chiefs who had acconipamed Nasir Jjjng 
were dLscoiucnted with their pi olouged absence from the Deccan. 
One group in particular, the Pathan nawnbs of Cuddapah, 
Knrnool and Savanur, was known to be wavering. With diem 
Duplcix opened a corre.spon donee, winch led to an agrccmoiu to 
join the I'lcneh against their inastci. In. September a body of 
bVench troops under Bussy stormed Jinji, reputed to bo im- 
pregnable. Liter in the year Nasir Jang again moved .sourli On 
the night of Doccinbcr 16 hi.s camp was surprised hy the French 
under the command of La Touche Na.sir Jang, in the ccmfnsion 
of the onset, was slain by one of die Pathan nawabs. His army 
at once broke. Mir/affar Jang was freed and conducted to l\nuh- 
chery Hie great treasure which Niisir Jang had carried with him 
fell into die hands of die French. This brillunc success, alike in 
the di.spanty of numbers, the trcacbery oiTndian leaders to dieir 
chief, and the magnitude of the reward, anucipaccd in important 
features the victory of Pla.sscy. 

Duplcix now believed that success lay m Ins liand. He at once 
prepared to send JMuzaftar Jang to the Deccan with a Fteurli 
detachment iindei the commantl of l^ussy in order diat the pnnee 
might establish hini.sclf as clfc due and regular successor of his 
dead uncle. By this nicaiis Duplcix hoped to be able cct contrt)! 
nor only the na wab tif Arcor, Clianda Sanib, bur also die subalulai; 
t)f die Deccan, and thus to sccuje such a legitimacy for his claims 
as neither tlie English nor Muhainniad * AlT would dare to dispute 
In rhis lie was guilty of a gross miscalculation. The subahdar 
niiglit no doubt obtain a formal confirmation of his po,sitiou at 
DcTIu, and might ratify whatever grants Duplcix dcsiicd in 
soutlieni India, But would chc^English admit the valitUcy of such 
grants? All meuknew that the power of die empire had vanisned. 
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Could Its rights be recognised when they were diverted by Frciidi 
poljcy into the creation of a French empire, supported by French 
bayonets^ To expect English recognition involved an assunip- 
aon of such folly in an enemy as could not reasonably be aiitia- 
pated. The expedition to the Deccan was based therefore on a 
mistaken estimate of English conduct, and it earned witli it a 
great disadvantage It involved sendmg far away to die north- 
ward a considerable body of troops under die command of the 
ablest French officer Whatever might be the political effects of 
setting up a French nominee at Hyderabad, they were hable to 
be •wholly overset by the military consequences of dividing a 
weak French force and ciiLriisting the command against the 
English to iiicompctcnc leaders 

Muzaffar Jang marched northward under Bussy’s escort on 
January 15, 1751, A little later in the year an English force 
inaichcd southwaids to prevent die French from overwhelming 
Muhamniad *Ali at Tiichinopoly There followed a campaign 
as futile and Liiiintciesting as a children's game of chess Both 
leaders were niuntclhgeiit and Icdiaigic. Clive, who burned for 
action, could not be entrusted with the gcncial command over 
the heads of officers far senior to Iiim But Samidcrs sent him off 
on an independent command to attack Aicot, which had been 
left pooily defended. He seized the place Chanda Sahib hastily 
detached a force from bcftirc Tnclnnoptily to iccovcr Ins capital 
But C'hve licld it triumphantly. Tins was the fust real military 
•’.uccess that the English had secured in the struggle. It was fol- 
ov^d in the next year by a triumph which had far-reaching 
:onsequenccs. Lawiciicc, wlio liad already served the company 
n south India, returned from England as die commander of die 
'ompany’s forces. He was no4uai% of genius, but a sound soldier 
vvhom Jns men followed with confidence, and whose military 
\iuk and experience — ^lic bad served m the king’s army — 
iomnvated the senior officers* jealousy of Clive. Early in 
'ic marched with rcmforceincnts co Trichinopoly, caking CJlivc 
with him. They found die French troops commanded by* Jacques 
Law, a gallant man in himself h*it a most timid leader. Muham- 
mad ‘All’s tause was at this moment supported by coiitingcuts 
from two Hindu king<lonis, Tanjore ami Mysore, both of which 
feated the success of Cdiamla Sanih. Under Lawrence’s control, 
the allies speedily drove Cihanda Sahib and the French into ebe 
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of Srirangain, forniccl by the Kaven opposite Tnchiiiopoly. 
Wlnlc Lawrence watched them fioni the south bank of the r;yer» 
Clive was sene with a detachment to cut them off on the noriln 
Against an enterpriMUg commaudci such a division of the EngUsIi 
forces iniglit luve been fatal, Even as it was, Clive was surprised 
and almost overwhelmed. But events pioved that die English 
had accurately measured the talent of the Preiicli leader, wlio 
permitted himself be sliut up in rbc island. Fn May, C'hauda 
Salnb, despauing of lus position, stUTcndcieJ. With singular ill- 
jiulgmeiu he placed himself iii the hands of the Tanjoi'cans, l 3 e 
had in Ins day cd powei icpeatedly ravaged then conntiy, ''By 
order of the r.ija and with the assent of Mulvannnad ‘All he was 
now beheaded. Law had alicady sin iciidcrcd to tlic English, and 
a considerable body of the Itcuc h forces dius passed into Muham- 
mad ‘All’s piiscms ac 'rnchmopoly 

Nothing so well proves Uiipleix’s fcrtilicy of mind as the face 
chat even this citishiiig blow did not bring the war to an end. 
Bereft for the moment of force, he re.sorced to intrigue, as he 
had done in the case of Nasir Jang. The Mysoreans were easily 
detached fioin their alluuce with Muhammad ‘All because lu' 
had promised tlumi posscssitm of 1 ricliinopoly, and, wlieu the 
IVencli liacl been defeated, refused to make good Ins promise. 
Moran Kao, the ccsnimanclcr of a Maiacha fcircc of mcicenarics, 
■was also induced by large promises to join the French So that 
'Irichinopoly was soon blockaded again, though now by fortes 
which had formerly been defeudmg it I^upleix received reui- 
forceincuts fiotu Europe and sene them down under a vaTiety 
of leaders to attack the place But he could not lay Ins hand upon 
a man of outstantlmg military talent, 'rhougli 'rrichinopoly re- 
mained bedeaguered all cliroiKrh ^753 and a great pati of 1754, 
and though the French made scvcial desperate efforts tc). destroy 
(he English covering force under Lawrence and to escalade the 
town, their attempts all failed, and in August, 1754, news arrived" 
cliat file French authorities had dcddi^d to recall I>uplcix. 'rhis 
was in a large degree the consequence of the slow development 
of hivS plans. His alliance witb-Chanda Sahib in 1749 had been 
inspired by no ideas of dominiou. IJc had hirc'd out a body of 
French troops in order to secure large personal rewards for Iriin- 
sclf and a privileged position for the Frenth Hast India (Company 
in the Carnatic. T he de-struedon of Nasir Jang liad widened lus 
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theatre of action but hardly chaiaged his aims. Not mitd he 
perceived the success of Bussy m the Deccan does he seem to 
hai^c begun to consider the possibility of a disguised or avowed 
sovereignty. Then in the course of 1752 and 1753 he began to 
c::^ound to the authorities at Paris wider schemes, the acquisition 
ofa great revenue, and the iSnanemg of the company’s trade from 
Indian resources. Moicovcr he had coiisistcndy represented the 
opposiaon of the English and Muhammad ‘All as a trifling 
obstacle which would be immediately overcome without cost 
to the company At first the French directors and muiisters had 
welcomed a policy wlncli they supposed to be beneficial without 
serious risk. They sent out to India considerable rcmforccmciits, 
larger in fact than the reinforcements sent out by the English; 
but they did not enlarge their supplies of finance, since Duplcix 
had constantly assured them that his operations were paying for 
themselves. But on this point Dupleix had deceived bodi himself 
and his supcrioi s in Europe, He had expected the English opposi- 
tion to collapse, leaving him free to coUcct the Carnatic revenues 
to pay for his military operauons. But the English opposidon 
had proved stubborn. The Carnatic revenues liad fallen away 
while the military expcnditui e had risen In these circumstances 
It had not been possible to maintain the Carnatic investment at 
Its usual figure, and the company found its shmments falling 
away. Tins was die first hint that the schemes of Dupleix were 
not as sound as they appeared on paper. Then, at the close of 1752, 
came disquieting news from London. The English claimed to 
haw? secured a notable success. At first Fans discounted these 
statements as mere English brag. But when it Icanit belatedly 
from Duplcix tliat Chanda Sillub had perished, that a large French 
force had surrendered, but rjiatjiic was as opumisttc as ever, 
that he was finding new allies, and that the EngHsh resistance 
would be crushed within a year, Paris began to doubt whether 
the reports received from Poudichcry were in any degree reliable 
About the same time J^aris received from Loudon copies of letters 
which Duplcix had addressed to the English governor, Thomas 
Sauudcjs, putting forth claims iii whicli the English declared 
they never would acquiesce, wfnlc the English ambassador was 
instructed to inform the foreign minister of iTance that the jmlicy 
of Pupleix was msuufosily injurious to English interests. At tlic 
moment hraucc did not desire war with Great Britain, nor did 
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die trading interests of her Ease India Company seem to demand 
a bellicose policy. Thcic was room in the markets of India for 
the trade of both companies. In these ciicanistaiices the French 
company and mimscry agiccd upon recalling Dnploix, wliosc 
connnuaucc in office was indeed a strong obstacle to the con- 
clusion. of a working compromise with the English in India. 
Negotiations were begun between the companies in lAmdon, 
and a new agent, (lotleheu, was dispatched to Poiulichcry to 
replace J^iiplcix and arrange a temporary suspension of hostilities 
on the spot. In order the more easily to induce die English to 
desist from war, Crodclicu was accompanied by a large body^of 
troops He reached Fondiclici y in August, 1 754 Dazzled by the 
brilliance of Duplcix’s projects, Iiistoriaiis have usually condemned 
the action of the French authouucs. But the pioblem was not so 
simple as lias usually been represented 1 ‘‘ranee was not prepaicd 
CO lavish men and money, or to run the iisk of instant war with 
England, in support of schemes whvdi had never been adequately 
explained, Clodcheii was dicrcforc charged to make the test of 
the position as he found it, and this he proceeded to clo. The 
influciKe of the troops he earned with him was ueuiraliscd by 
die arrival 011 the coast of English reinforcements— a small naval 
sc|uadron under Admiral Watson, and a royal icgimcnt But 
die atcimdc of the English was not aggicssivc Tliey were far 
moie anxious to scciiie tlicii trading position than to conrtnue 
an expensive war. A truce was made, and then a provisional 
treaty was signed at the end of 1754 This latcei stipulated for a 
position of equality hetwecii the two nations, alike in the Cari^atic 
and ill die Deccan. I 5 uc the tieaty was not to conic into force 
until it lind been confirmed in Europe. The immediate effect of 
the arrangement was ihcrcfojc very beneficial to the Ficnch. 
They were relieved of the burden of war by the truce, while they 
sail retained the territory and revenues actually in their possession 
in August, 1754, unless and until the audionties at Paiis asscnced 
to tlicir rcUuquisliniciit- Godchcu, .so far from sacrificing nadonal 
interests, secured foi die uiomcnr all the material advantages 
which had been won, free at last from the mortgage of a war 
which Duplcix had not been strong enough to win and which 
lie had nor been pliant enough to end by a compromise. 

His atdtudc had doubtless been much stiffened by the succj;sses 
^lucU JBussy liad secured in the Deccan, Bussy liad marched 
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northwards ui January, 1751, witli MuzafFai Jang. But very soon 
the Padian nawabs who had conspired against Nasir Jang con- 
spired against his successor; and although tlieir troops were 
routed, MiizafFar Jang was killed in action on February 14. 
Bussy at once halted and awaited confiimarion of his recognising 
Nizam ‘All, a younger brother of tlic dead Nasir Jang. Duplcix, 
however, annulled this, and directed his lieutenant to install an 
elder brother, Salabat Jang This was done. The army moved 
onwards. Hyderabad was occupied, and Salabat Jang emptied 
tffe tieasuiy to rcwaid the successes of the Ficiich officers on hus 
bclwlf They tlien moved to Aurangabad, the traditional capital 
of the province. This success had inspired Duplcix to dream of 
yet more extensive operaaons. He proposed to Bussy that tlic 
latter should march with Salabat Jang against Alahwiidi Khan, 
nawab of Bengal, and establish the new Fiench piote^^e as rnlcr 
of that province too The project, however, was chaiactcrisdcally 
founded on hopes rather than possibilities. Fust came an attack 
fiom Balaji Rao, the Peshwa, wlio thought he saw in recent events 
chances for an expansion of Maratha power When he made 
peace on Januaiy 17, 1752, Bussy began to find his position 
threatened by intrigues at the durbar against French influence. 
The Hindu clhuitnt Ramdas Pandit, who had been chosen by 
Duplcix, was murdered on May 4. Then Salabat Jang’s eldest 
brother, Ghazl-ud-diii, came south from Delhi to claim liis 
father’s succession. When he had been rcniovcd by poison, 
Salabat Jan g’s army, deep in an cars of pay, refused to march 
agaifist Mysore; and Bussy, weary and in bad health, retired to 
recuperate at Masulipatam. As soon as he had gone, Sayyid 
Laslikar Khan, the new dfumi, put in action a scheme to expel the 
French altogether from die Dcxicai^. A small body remained as 
bodyguard of die subahdar, but the rest were broken up into 
parties and sent to collect arrears of revenue. On this news 
Snssy hurried back from the coast, assembled the scattered troops, 
and in November, 1753, moved to Aurangabad, There he de- 
manded that the posiriou of the Fiench should be assured by 
the grant to Inm as a personal /V7^r of the coavSeal area known as 
the Northern Circars, stretching from Masulipatam to tlie 
Chilka Lake, It was reckoned diat the rcvcinics of these districts 
would provide for the pay of Buss^'s troops and so obviate direct 
demands on Salabat Jang s treasury. During most of 1754 Buss)c 
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was occupied with administrative afFaiis in the new JagTr When 
lie returned to Hydciabacl in January, T755, he found his position 
more delicate than ever. Shall Nawaz Khan, the diwan who< 1 iad 
succeeded Say) id Lashkai Khan, was obstinately hostile, and took 
advantage or the easy terms winch Bussy allowed to MoiaiT 
Rao, die chief of Gooty, to declare diat Salabat Jangs iiueiests 
weie being sacrificed. Moiaii Rao had m fact consideiiiblc 
claims on the French, and this was doubtless die reason wliy 
Bussy ’s aid had been demanded foi his 1 eduction On this score 
Bussy was dismissed, and lettcis were hunicdly sent to Madias 
requesting the assistance of an English fouc to leplace the French 
Bussy retired to FlyclerabaJ and occupied a defensive position 
till he could receive remfouements The despatch of the Fiiighsh 
expedition was prevented by news of Siraj-iid-daula\s cap fine 
of Calcutta. Shah Nawaz Khan’s blockade of Bussy collapsed, 
and Hussy rc\siinicd his place 111 the councils of Salabat Jang, and 
retained it uiuil he was summoned by Lally in 1758 to take part 
in the attack upon Madias. This brought the French adventure 
in the Deccan to an end, and the capture of Masulipataiii by 
Colonel Fordo with a force from Bengal m April, 17S9, marked 
the cud of French dominion in the Nortlicni Ciicars The nn- 
poitancc of tins episode has generally been nusimdei stood. So 
far as the French were concerned, it led nowheie The Rnglish 
refused to be deceived by the shadow of logitimaty which it 
allowed Dupleix to ease over his piojects. Its advantages wete 
pnvatc, not public Bussy and his chief ofllccis, including some 
of Duplcix's own relations, made large fortunes; but the company 
received no financial benefit The Noithcrn Ciicars did not in 
fact produce the expected revenues, and Bussy was ncvci able 
10 help the campaigns of Dtijilcix with either troops 01 money, 
while the division of the French foie os produced by this northern 
excursion and the absence from the C'arnatic of the one iTencli 
officer of unquestionably superior talents must be regarded as 
having inatenally aided the defeat of the French at d rithinopoly 
in 1752— the defeat which Jed directly to the recall of Dupleix 
liimself. An expedition which secured no public advantage and 
which contributed to tlic French defeat elsewhere can only bo 
considered a grievous mistake. But Bussy^s hnlliaiu though 
fruitless management of a Mwslim durbar provided the English 
with a notable example of what might be done, and pointed the 
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way oil more than one occasion for Clive in Ins managcmctit of 
Mir Ja far in Bengal. Therein lies the real importance of Bussy’s 
shoTt-livcd predominance 111 the Deccan. 

The policy of Duplcix indeed lacked the elements of permanent 
success, and could never have suivivcd a European war Had 
he never been iccallcd, Cootc or some other English leader would 
none the less have besieged, captuied, and iiuncd Pondichcry. 
The indispensable condition of political expansion in the cast lay 
in the eighteenth century, as it had lam lu the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, in predominance at sea But this condition, as events 
wg:e to prove, was not possessed by France, Dupleix’s success 
was only obtained under temporary conditions of a most favour- 
able nature He launched his campaign after the war of the 
Austrian Succession The most powerful weapon of the English, 
their naval power, was for the moment out of acuon They could 
not pursue, intercept, or dcstioy the vessels winch earned out to 
Fonoichc] y recruits and muniaons Without tins advantage it is 
unlikely tliat J!)uplcix would have obtained as high a degree of 
success as he in fact secured. 

As It was, liowevcr, the schemes of the great Fiench leader 
coiitiibuccd largely to that expansion of English influence winch 
shortly followed. In ordci to check tlic plans of the French, the 
English had been compelled to assemble on the Coromandel 
Coast a grcatci military and naval force tlian they liad ever before 
gathered together in India 'Ihcic were Admiral Watson and his 
squadron, a royal regiment, and the company’s Eiuopcan troops 
strengthened not only by the recruits dcstiucd for Madras but 
also by those intended for Bengal. Besides these there was a con- 
sidciablc body of sepoys The credit of being the first to drill and 
oiganisc these troops in the l:;uro^ican manner has been falsely 
ascribed by many to Duplcix. But recent research has shown 
chat his* English onennes led the way in attaching to them 
rEiiropcaii drill-sergeants and oftlccrs, under whose tiaining they 
became the best body of native infantry iii India. In the middle 
of 1756 a combined rorcc had been destined to march to Hydera- 
bad at Salabat Jang’s request, to deliver him from French control. 
But its march had been prevented by alarming news from 
Calcutta. 

Ajaliwirdi Khan, who had ruK'd Bengal in virtual iudepen- 
deuce after a prolonged stiugglc with die Maradus, died 
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April, 1756. He was succeeded by Ins great-nephew, Siraj-ud- 
daiila, a young man at once inconsiderate aud uiesolutc. His 
predecessor had favoured die Hindus, and had cniploycfl a 
number of them in high office. Siraj-iid-daula liad reversed this 
policy, and speedily alarmed and disgusted the pnncipal Hindus 
of the piovinccs Attempts have hccii made in recent tunes to 
lehabiUtate his character. But contemporary Muslim wnteis lend 
no support to this change of view, and the young nawab seems 
to have deserved no nioie sympathy tir respect than his own 
generation hostowcJ upon him. He had been alarmed by 
events winch had been taking place 111 sourliern India, and had 
been closely watching the Europeans settled ou the Hugh, lest 
they should attempt to repeat in Bengal operations which had 
involved the overthrow or death of four Muslim uilcis in the 
Carnatic and the Deccan. Tlie English, the French, and the Dutch 
alike possessed factories which had once been fortified. Of these, 
the Dutch and the French were nuicli stronger diau the English 
factory, which was a fort only in name, and had been declaicd 
by every military officer who had seen it t(^ be untenable again.st 
any sustained attack. But rnniouis of a new war lu Europe with 
the French had led the president and council at Calcutta to Imiltl 
new batteries on tbc river-side, lest a French scpiadron should 
sail up the river to attack their virtually unpnuctted settlement. 
Siraj-ud-daula at once demanded an explanation, and required 
the removal of the new defences. The president, Roger Drake, 
replied that they were necessary m view of a possible Frciicli 
attack. The nawab, who was marching against a rival, Shavkat 
Jang, in Puriica, at once returned to his capital, Murshidabad 
lie seized the English factory hard-by at Kasimba/ar. He tliei 
marched against Calcutta, Qii J\^nc 16 he appealed befoie it 
on the i8rTx the English were dnveii from their outposts; 01 
the rpth the president and the commandant of the garnsoh sough 
refuge aboard ship; and on the 20th Port WilUam siiricndcrcd 
The prisoners were shut up for the night m the military prison 
the Black Hole, in which a number of them were suffocated 
This event docs not deserve rlv? title of “massacre*' by whirl 
it has long been known, for there is nodiing to show that th< 
fate of the prisoners was in any way designed. But neither doc 
there appear ground for discrerditiug the evidence of more phan 
one survivor or for siipposmg cliat 110 such inddcnc occurred. 
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Despite Siiaj-ud-daiila\s triumph m captuiing Calcutta, he had 
chosen, his time most unfortunately. If he had but waited until 
the*Frcnch and English were again at wai, he would have been 
certam of French co-opcratioii had he required it, and would 
have been secure fiom the reprisals of the other English settle- 
ments in Lidia, at all events for a time. As it was, the presidency 
of Madras had the means, and, under the inspiration of Orme, 
die historian, the will, immediately to take up the challenge. 
The troops intended to join Salabat Jang had not marched when 
the news arrived from Bengal. Ships were collected. A nc'w 
expedirion was prepared. Its command was entrusted to Clive 
and Watson, who arrived m the Hugh a few days before 
Cliristmas. On January 2, 1757, they rcoccupied Calcutta with- 
out resistance. The nawab at once ictuincd. But a night-attack 
diicctcdby Clive, though inflicting no great loss, shook Siraj-ud- 
daula’s nerve, and he at once made peace, agreeing to confirm 
all English pnvilcges, to make good all the loss caused by the 
capture of Calcutta, to permit its fortification, and to allow the 
coinage of rupees there 

Then emerged the question of the French, At the end of 1756 
It was known that war liad broken out ni Europe The French 
at Chandcniagore at once made proposals for a neutrality. The 
subject was repeatedly discussed, but came to notliing, because 
the chief of Chandcniagore could bind only himself and his 
council and could not Himt the action either of Pondichcry or 
of any officers who might come from Europe. Chandcniagore 
was^tlius exposed to attack as soon as the nawab pernutted such 
a step. The two natjons were jcprcscntccl at Murshidabiid by 
William Watts and Jean Law, wbo used their utmost efforts to 
induce the nawab to give, or^to withhold, liis assent. On the 
whole the durbar favoured the English, Then, too, came an alarm 
that Ahmad Shall Durani meant to advance against Bengal, and 
Siiaj-ud-daula offered the English a lakh a month for aid against 
the Afghans At the same moment came a strong complaint 
from Calcutta tliat the treaty had not been carried into elfcct; 
and on March to, the nawab’s secretary wrote a letter, which 
received the nawab’s seal, permitting the English to attack 
Chandcniagore. Almost at once Siraj-ud-daula changed his 
min<l. He ordered a force to mnsrch to protect the place; then, 
on Iiearing from Nandaknmar, Iiis JmiJddr at Hugli, that the 
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1 'j‘ciu'h wvic ccitam to be beaten, lie raneellcJ tins ouler, but 
he also wrote iniploniig IJiissy to march into Bengal and deliver 
bun From tlie Englidi Meanwhile Clive and Watson, ou^rc- 
ceiving the iiawab’s letter, had moved at once, and the French 
snrrcncieicd after one day's fighting 

TIic result was that the nawab was dcpiived ofhis iiatuial allies 
against rJic English, at the very time when he had hetiayed his 
hosnlity to the latter by summoning Bnssy to Ins aid. 1 Iis smuil- 
tanecnis ahanchMiment of Chandeuiageirc and invitation to Bussy 
was the conduct of one who could neither jn'iccive the souiiil 
course of action nor pei severe in any It is likely too that *lie 
nawab was the victim of treacherous advice leccived from his 
own durbar. The Seths hated him. Uai Durlabb, who had lield 
a great position, had been placed under the ordeis of a favourite 
named Mohan Lai. MTr Ja‘far, tlic haklishT, liad been dismissed 
with msulc Already at the end of 1756 Omichand, one of the 
chief merchants of Calcutta, had sounded the English about a 
plan to icplace Siraj-ud-daula by a new and bcttci nawab. In 
April, 1757, they weic again approached by cliscoiicciited Hindus 
and Muslims. The Frenchman, Law, believed, probably with 
justice, that these projects would have cc^inc to nothing without 
the backing of the vSetlis. But it w«is also clear that nothing wcnild 
he done unless the English acted as the spcai-hcad of the move- 
ment In these tircumscanccs an agreement was framed between 
the English and Mir JaTar. On June 1 r the document was 
delivered at Calcutta, and immediately afterwards ("live set out 
on the march desnned to lead to English dominion in Bcitgal. 
Ills force consisted of 800 Enropcans and 3200 sepoys. He had 
with him no cavahy, jmd a zamindar who bad been iiivit<*tl io 
join him with a body of hopse piefcirccl to wait until he saw 
how matters went So did MTr ^ a far himself. lie was^to have 
joined the English on the uiarci. In fact ho only gave them 
promises of help. When C'hve reached the point at which he 
would have to cross the river in order to make contact with 
the enemy, he hesitated and sought the counsel ofhis ottuers. 
They advised a halt. But reflection quickly rc.stored C^Iive’s 
conndence, and on the eve of June 33 lie encamped at Flasscy 
Grove, close to Siraj-iid-daula*s camp. Many knew or had made 
a shrewd guess at what was 'going forward. Omichand, -^fhe 
Calcutta merchant who had taken a shaic iii the early projects, 
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had demanded a gicat reward — a quarter of the jewcU and a 
twentieth of the treasure — as the price of his acquiescence He 
had been half-silenccd by the trick of a forged treaty 111 winch 
his claims were allowed but which was not to icceivc eficci 
Nevertheless, the nawab had had ample notice of the Englisli 
intentions, and had assembled his forces But he was as ever 
hampcied by his own indecision and the sinister advice which 
he received fiom his officials He himself was no soldier He 
ordcicd an attack on the English camp It was feebly led and 
cSsily repulsed Mir Ja‘far, who commanded a division of the 
uawab*s army, drew aside and took no part. Then Clive advanced. 
Siraj-ud-daula fled. His troops disbanded. Mir JaTar cntcicd the 
English camp On the 28th he was formally installed as nawab 
at Murshidabad, and on July 2 Siuaj-iid-daula, betrayed by a 
fakir whose cars he liad cut off, was brought in a pi isoncr by 
Mil Jaffai’s son and at once put to death These events precisely 
paiallclcd the events in the south. Once more an incoherent 
Indian army had been scattcicd, and the ruler of a province over- 
thrown, by little more than the resolute advance of a small but 
well-organised foicc and its firm front on the battlefield The 
people acquiesced in tins decree of fate The new nawab was 
accepted in Bengal with the same indifference with winch Chanda 
Sahib had been accepted in the Cainatic and Saliibar Jang in the 
Occcan Muslim rule was being destroyed as easily as in the day 
of us power it had established us ascendciKy. The people at large 
remained uttcily unmoved. 

THie new nawab was more humane but hardly more competent 
than the man he had displaced, lie was indeed stiong in the 
strength of Ins English allies, but he was burdened wifli the 
rewards winch (like l)iipleix;s mippcts) he had promised in 
letiirn for assistance. All wlio had taken part in the revoUirion 
had stipulated for ample ctnisidcranon. Like Salabar Jang, there- 
fore, MTr JaTar suceceded to a ticasury which was heavily 
mortgaged. Instead of reorganising and improving his ad- 
ininistration, lie projected de.spoihng the Ihiulu (fficials who had 
survived Siraj-iid-daula’s government The chief of these were 
Jlai Uurlabh, wlio had been and still was the (Hwiltif and Rainna- 
rayan the deputy of Bihar. The latter liad had no jiart in the lace 
revolution; the former had doneiiis utmost to favour it chough 
he had cautiously abstained from any but verbal cngageuiont^- 
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Wiilnii SIX inondis Mir Ja far was accusing him of plotting to 
set up another luwab. Watts made strong icpicscntations on his 
bdialf aiul for the moment the matter was smoothed over. '’But 
a little latci the nawab’s son, Miran, made a strong attack on him, 
and he was compelled to take refuge in Calcutta, Ramnarayan's 
case was difleicnt lie had at fiist been suspected of favouring 
Siraj-ud-datila, and immediately after Plasscy Eyre Coote, then 
a captain of the king’s tioops, had been scut up to Patna to effect 
his removaL Coote had been dissuaded from this by MTr Kasim, 
Mir Ja'far’s sc»n-m 4 aw, who seems to have souglit a freer op- 
portunity of despoiling the deputy. Later ju the yeai Clive lijjLii- 
self, having received assurances of Ranmaiayan*s fidelity to the 
new nawab, changed Ins attitude and accompanied MTr Ja*far 
up to Patna to take pait in the Bihai scctlemciU. Raninarayan 
refused to place himsdif in the nawab*s power without a guaran tee 
from the Enghsh, lliis was given, and undoi Clive’s influence 
the nawab reluctantly agreed to confirm the deputy in Ins post 
foi* 9 laklis of rupees ; and R^aniiiarayan was promised by Clive 
that so long as be did not intrigue with foreign powers and paid 
the revenues regularly he should not be distiiroccl. ('live was 
already therefore checking the nawab iii his policy towards his 
chief I-Iindii servants. 

The rceovciy of Calcutta liad been followed by the resumption 
of authority by the old governor, Roger Drake, and council 
But Clive remained die dominating uiflucnce among his councry- 
tnen* When in July, 1758, a despatch was received fioni die 
company ordering the establishment of four governors to -rule 
each for a month at a rime, the council decided that so foolish 
a plan could nor be put into operation, and mvitcd CUve to act 
as governor till the company should send out orJets on (lie news 
of the tevoludon of 1757. Later ui the year a despatch arrived 
formally appointing Clive to the posiuon which he Vas oc- 
cupying, 

in 1759 Prince ‘AlT Gauhar — afterwards Shah ‘Alani II — ap- 
peared on the borders of Bihar. He had fled to Oudh from the 
confusion reigning at Delhi, and hoped to establish himself m 
the eastern provinces. But Ramharayan refused to give up Pama, 
and, when Enelisli reinforcements arrived, the pnnee retired to 
Oudli. His advance had muck alarmed MTr Ja tar, who feared 
that he would either succeed in his invasion or be joined by the 
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English. On his withchawal the iiawab bestowed on Chvc the 
quit-rent wliidi he had reserved when lie had granted the 24- 
Pafganas to the company 111 1757. But he was already weary 
of the control under whidi he lay, and had begun to intrigue 
with the Dutch The latter had viewed tlic cstabhslimcnt of 
English influence in Bengal with the same appichcnsion as the 
English had felt regarding the piojcccs of Duplcix. They had 
lost the saltpetre monopoly which they had formerly enjoyed, 
and were eager for change. They therefore approached Miran 
with offcis to set him up in his father’s place A little later they 
ojjpncd comniuiucations with MTr JaTar himself, proposing to 
bnnn a force from Batavia to reduce the Eiighsh An under- 
standing was reached. In 1759 the Dutch governor-general sent 
to India 300 Europeans and 600 Malay troops to carry out the 
plan These were directed to proceed first to Ncgapatain, where 
they waited a inondi doing nothing Moreover, a captain of the 
Dutch squadion, in hopes of commercial gain, had sailed direct 
to die Hugh. Clive was tlius forewarned. He coolly made his 
preparations, and, when m Octobei the Dutch troops reached 
the Hugh, Mir JaTar was at Calcutta under CUvc*s eye. He agreed 
to forbid his new allies to enter the liver. They hesitated for a 
month. Ac last they resolved to force their way up. They began 
by seizing some small English vessels, thus providing Chvc with 
an nnanswcjablc ease for hostilities. Their land-forces were 
scattered and broken by an action at Bidet ra. Tlicir ships w^crc 
defeated and captuied the same Jay. Miran suddenly appeared 
widi a body of horse with which lie had hoped to chase the 
broken Enghsh, but which he now set to blockade Cliinsura. 
The Dutch made peace hurriedly. They admitted they had begun 
the fighting, tlicy agiecd to hinit their forces, they promised to 
pay ten l^lis indemnity. Tlius%icc more Clive Ixad made 
certain •that Bengal should not be the scene of a prolonged 
European war as had happened in the Caniaric. 

Immediately after this .success, in January, 1760, he resigned 
and .sailed for England. His three years in Bengal had given to 
the English the position which Duplcix had established for a 
moment in the south. Me had* shown a tenacity and political 
skill equal to that of che great Prcnchinan ; he liad shown a vigour 
aii(L promptitude of action whicii has seldom if ever been ex- 
cccaed; he had shown a power of personal influence, a clonuua- 
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tioii (wcr ocher men, a gift of lea Jersliip, of cxccaordmary ciuahty. 
He Urkod the iorcsighc of DuplcJx: the charm of Hastings, hut 
jn the ciiciniistances of the time Ins gifts had the fullest scope, 
and neither Dtipleix nor Hastings could have accomphslied all 
that he accomplished between 1756 and i7Sy 

The pciiod of these great changes ui Bengal had been marked 
in the south by the collapse of the Ficiich efKnt inauguiatcd by 
Dupleix The outbreak of the Seven Yeais’ War in 1750 had at 
first made small diffeicuce to either Madras or PoiuUchery. The 
foiincr had sent all spaie tioops with Clive tt> Bengal, the latrc?- 
to 13 ussy at Hyderabad 71 ie uneasy truce arranged in 1754 was 
thus succcedccl by a year of eventless war hi the aiicnniii of 

1757, however, a Prcncli royal regiment arrived, and in April, 

1758, this was followed by an expedition compiising a squadion 
of nine ships under d^Aclio, another royal regiment, and Lally 
as connnandanc-geueral of the Fiench scttlcinents in India, 'fhe 
Tnghsh squadron, now toinmanded by Admiral Ih^cock and 
consisting of seven ships, had already appealed cm the coast, hut 
the position in Bengal was judged too uncertain for C!livc to 
return the military forces sent up in The two squadrons 
engaged on April 28. The action was indecLsive, but the French 
lost almost four times as many men as flic English. 

Ashore, however, the Enghsli could do little to oppose Lally’s 
operations. They had ccuKcntiatcd their tioops, and held only 
Madras, Fort Sc David, Chinglcput and 'rrichinopoly. As soon 
as I.ally had landed he hurried on to attack Fort St David, which 
fell on June 2. Lally then proposed to attack Madias hy teth 
land and sen. But in this d*Ache icfused to co-operate, and Lally 
chercTorc defcried his project till later in the year when the mirth- 
case monsoon should have drjvcmPoeock off the coast. Mean- 
while he marched against Tanjorc, in the hope of compelling 
the raja to pay the seventy lakhs lie bad promised to C'hauJa Salub 
ill 1749. His preparations were hasty and incomplete* His men 
lacked supplies and ainmimirioii. He opened the siege of'ranjore, 
hut had not been ahleseriously to press tlic place vvlicu on August 8 
he learnt that d* Ach6 had becn/lefcatod hy Pocock off RSrikal. 
lie then rccircd to the coast with great loss of reputation. 

The naval action of which he had heard had been fought tm 
August 3, D’Ach6 in an hoftr’s fighting lost 500 men, ^Hc 
ratumed to the Pondichery roadstead under the shelcer of the 
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batteries ashore, but was resolved to remain no longer Councils 
of the duct inilxtary and naval officers wcic held. The fonnci 
deefared loudly and bitteily that d’Achc would ruin the prospects 
of the campaign if lie left the coast The latter with one accord 
declared that tlicy could not again encounter the English On 
September 3 d’Achc therefore sailed for Mauritius, and did not 
reappear till a year later, and Lally was thus left without the 
assistance of a squadioii. He resolved neveithelcss to attack 
Madras On December 14 he appeared before it and formed the 
sfbgc Great preparations had been made for the defence Pro- 
visions and ammuniaon had been collected in plenty. The woiks 
had been skilfully reconstructed The governor, George Pigot, 
the commandant, Stringer Lawrence, the engineer, Jolin Call, 
were resolute and talented, and although the gairison lacked 
protection from the shells that Lally constantly threw into the 
place, It never lost heart The besiegers, too, were harassed by 
a foi ce drawn from Tnchmopoly and Chiiiglcput In the middle 
of Pebiuaiy, when the defences had been scveicly battered, a 
squadron of ships Iiove m sight. It proved to be English Lally 
did not ventLiie to attempt a stoim, but abandoned his trenches 
and 1 cored. 

This was the tuinnig-poinc of the war on land. In the fol- 
lowing April Colonel Eorde, who had been dispatched by Clive 
from Ik'iigal to attack the French 111 the Northern Ci rears, cap- 
tured Masulipatain Latci in tile ycai Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre 
Cootc anived from England with reinforcements which enabled 
thc€nglish CO meet the French m the field. On January 2.2,, 1 760, 
Cootc defeated lally sevetely at Wancliwa.sh. In a third action 
at sea J^ocock had alreatly defeated d’Achc, inflicting on liim a 
crushing loss of men who could yot be replaced, D’Achc had 
thus agdii been driven off the coast, this nine never to return. 
These naval and military successes enabled the English to blockade 
Pondichery by sea and land. On January 1(1, 1761, it was com- 
pelled to suncndcr. The I^Veiich effort to hold the gains orOuplcix 
had been completely broken. 

The main cause of the Engli^i success lay in die supremacy 
which the English squadron established at sea, pcnnittuig them 
to receive men, money and provisions from Ik'iigal and Fjigland, 
eualiling thorn to transport, aiul*ctwer the operations of, their 
forces, and depriving tlie FkmkIi of tlieir supplies. This placctl 
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Lally at a giievous disadvantage, and tlie elusive authoiity winch 
Duplcix had seized vanished ac the fuse touch of that naval power 
which had nor been applicable when he was projecting' his 
schemes. Then, too, while Bussy’s exploits had not coiitubiitcd 
a mail or a rupee to Ficncli aid, the English in Bengal were able 
at a critical time to send down both troops and money. Lastly 
Lally himself was liainpcrcd by personal defects and confronted 
by an impossible task. As a leader he was basty, inconsiderate, 
violent. He expected othcis to attend to the detail of supplies, 
and never reflected on the lundiances which might be caused by 
the councillors whom he abused. Moreover, no man could^ac 
once conduct a war against the English and rcftirni the PoncUchery 
methods of adniinistraoon. The knowledge that he was chaigecl 
with the latter duty made every servant of the company desire 
to see him return to Europe discredited by defeat. 

Tlic fall of Pondtclicry left the English without serious European 
rivals in India for the moment, and thus enabled them to con- 
solidate their position in Bengal. Wlicn Clive had sailed for 
England lu January, 1760, he was succeeded by IIoKvclI. TliLs 
change increased the immediate difficulties of the situation. T.'he 
new governor was merely a stop-gap, who had succeeded to the 
chair by accident and would speedily be replaced by a man with 
more influential interest. The nawab, whom cvt'ii Clive had not 
persuaded to reduce his expenditure, was unwilKng to listen to 
the advice of a new and transient authority. Affairs were further 
complicated by the reappearance of die prince whom Clive had 
driven away in 1759. On this occasion he slipped round the ftKces 
sene against him and raided Bengal icsclt, exciting great dis- 
turbance and alarnu It was inoi cover believed that no had been 
encouraged by the nawab liiinsolf. Though he was speedily 
expelled by the exertions of CJoloncl CaillauJ, relations between 
Calcutta and Mursliidabad were severely strained, and* a crisis 
was precipitated by the death of the nawab's sou, Miraii, which 
raised the question of tlic succession to Mir Ja'far. 

Ilolwell, after long discussions, came to the concUidon chat 
tlic only sound course of action was for the company to assume 
the direct government of the province. He saw clearly that this 
was in the long run inevitable, and rightly believed chat no good 
would come of either tolerating Mur Ja‘ far’s mismanagcmciv or 
a‘placing him by another. At the .same rime, in view of his 
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approaching retirement he could take no immediate action. 
Matters were left over, therefore, until the new governor, Henry 
Vaiisittart, should airivc. 

Vansittart assumed the government in August, 1760 He was 
a Madias set van t of sonic standing, who had secured the friend- 
ship of Clive and who enjoyed a good reputation for character 
and ability. But he lacked personality, and was much better 
fitted to carry out the orders of others tliaii to frame and pursue 
a pokey of Ins own. His appointment was most unwelcome ni 
IJciigal. All the members of council regarded it as an unfair 
su|»crscssion and were not likely willingly to co-operate with Inm 
in any policy which they disliked. The first question to be decided 
was that of the nawab’s succession In the interval between 
Miraii’s death and Vansittart^ arrival the claims of the nawab’s 
son-in-law, Mir Kasim, had been skilfully put forward. The 
aspirant offered a strong contrast to Mir Ja far. He was careful 
where die other was extravagant, and resolute where the other 
was timid. He was moreover skilled in playing on the uitcrcscs 
of others. Tins man was bent on seeming the support of the 
Calcutta council. He won over Holwcll, promising him a large 
present if lie were named successor to Mir JaTar, Holwcll, for- 
getting the policy which he had advocated earlier in the year, 
espoused his cause, and a number of conferences were held at 
Calcutta between him and Mir Kasim, The latter was willing to 
promise wliatcvcr was demanded him On condition of his 
noimnanou as heir to Mir JaTar, lie agreed to cede new territory 
to Ac company, to piovidc immediate payment of die arrears 
due from die nawab to the company, and to reduce the military 
forces of die nawab to a specified number. These offers won over 
the council and it was resolved thsif Vansittart should proceed to 
Murshidabad at once to announce the decision to the nawab and 
obtain liis assent. In fact, however, Mir Kasim bad lured the 
council into an impossible position He had returned at once to 
Murshidabad, and, when Vansittart arrived there, he found the 
nawab lUialtciably opposed to the new plan His life, he de- 
clared, would not be worth a ^Jay’s purchase once Mir K^siin 
had been recognised, and he would rather retire to Calcutta than 
continue to occupy the caipct of state — the masnad— on sudi 
teriMs. Vansittart, faced with tliif? refusal, decided to install Mir 
Kasim at once as nawab, on condition that he would pay to liyj 
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predecessor such an allowance as would pciiuit luiii to live in 
cennfort .u Calcutta. This was done, and Mu* Ja^far was escorted 
down the livei to the liiighsh settlement. ^ 

I’his 1 evolution was a meat tnuinph for the new nawab. lie 
must have expected, ifhcliad not inspired, MlrJaTii \ opposition 
CO Ills nenninaciou. llie issue was a tribute to his own insight and 
to the blindness of the new governor wlm bad been unable to 
see thrtmgli the outer scmhlaiicc c>f the proposals laid before him. 
He signalised his gi aticudc by promising large gifts to the gcwei lu^r 
and council, and by carrying into jininediate effect the agiecmcifc 
into which he had enterect at C^alcucta 1 {o made twer to tlie 
Tnglisb the chicc districts of liaidwan, Midnapnr, and C'Jncca- 
gong — outlying and Jisrurhed distiicts of winch he was not sorry 
to be relieved, and be made the payments of ai rears which in 
fact peimitted the siege of Pondichery to bo earned to its sue- 
cossful ccnielusion. But rhe change earned with it the certainty 
of a new struggle 'Vhe old nawab liad been leplaccd by a far 
better one The govemmeut eff the province would he iinprovccL 
Tlie payiiieius m the company would be made witli icgulaiiry. 
Hue the abler the nawab, the more ccicain he would he to seek 
CO recover Ins independence, and die more scrongK he vvinihl 
resent the position of superiority which the English oecupied. 
Vansitcards policy was in fac t inconsiscent with itself I le sought 
to give Bengal a gtmd rulci , but he was not willing to set Ins 
nation back in tlic position whith it had occupied before the 
battle of IMassey. 

From the first therefore subjects ofehspuce arose Tlie pmee 
*AlI (Jauhai was threatening Patna once more. Kainnarayan 
defended die place with resolution until an Iinglish foit'c arrived, 
and on January 15, 1761, Major latrnae defeated the prince on 
die river Son The latter, being now rcfuscil refuge in Oudh, 
came into the English camp and for a while abode in Patna. I Ic 
was anxious to procure Knglish help to cstablfsh himself as 
emperor at Oclhi, and .it this time assumed die tide of Sluih 
*Alam lb Vansittart was inclined to comply with his desires, hut 
Mir Kasun viewed the discussions with jealousy and fear. He 
thought the Knglish might be over-persuaded to accept from this 
needy monarch coirictnial rights over Bengal and Bihar, 'rhough 
these suspicions weic cnuicly ^baseless, his opposition brought 
the discussions to an end. He had succeeded in imposing his 
views oil the governor and couiijdl of Calcutta. 
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His success in this matter was followed later in the year by 
one far more remarkable Mir Kasim desired to get rid of 
RaRuiarayaii, the deputy governor of Bihar. He had for tins two 
powciful reasons. One was that the deputy was believed to have 
accumulated great sums of money during the course of his rule 
and MTr Kasim hoped by plundering him to make good the sums 
he had disbursed to the English. The second was that Raniuarayan 
had been prescivcd in his office by English piotcctioii in ac- 
coidance with Clive's policy of watching ovci the interests of 

leading Hindus of the province His destruction would there- 
fo^-c be a sign to the province at large that English favout was no 
longer any guard against the nawab’s power For a wlnlc 
Vansittart refused to abandon the policy of Clivc, but he giadually 
weakened before Mil Kasim’s pcisistcncc, and in September, 
J761, gave a reluctant assent to the removal of the deputy 
Ramnarayan was at once removed from office, impnsoncd, 
plundered, and subsequently put to deatli 

At die same dine the nawab was busy reorganising his power 
He removed his capital fioni Muishidabad, cTangerously ncai to 
Calcutta, to Monghyi, on the borders of Bengal and Bihar. Me 
reorganised his troops, and placed them under the commnnd of 
two Armciuan leaders He set up fiictoiics for the maimfacttirc 
of arms. Ho ignored the complaints of Vansittart that lie was 
not complying with his promises to icduce his military forces. 
At last when all was ready, at die end of 1761, he began to stop 
the trade of the company’s servants in salt and betel. If they 
suWmttcd, they would be i educed to the position which tlioy 
had occupied before the victories of Clivc and the uawah might 
regard lus independence as achieved. 

Farcicipation m the inteniaj trade of the province had long 
been a vexed question. l1ic impenal fanium, iindei winch the 
trade attke of the company and of its servants liad been conducted, 
had made no difference between goods of intcinal coiisumptiou 
and goods for export. But the nawabs had always limited the 
Iinglish trade to the latter class, and this had always been icscnted 
by the company’s servants as a tyrannous exercise of power, 
exerted HOC on beliairoftlie iiueiests of the piovince, hue in the 
inccrcsc of the favouiitcs to wliom the nawab gave die mono- 
polies of sale and betel, the chief atticles cotuerned. In 1757 CUivc 
liati been uistiucted by the coiiucil to get the mattei pur right. 
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In cnnscquenco Mir Ja‘far had issued parwams tn Ins scrv’^aiits 
phiased in universal terms “Whatever goods the (.omp.niy's 
j^umditas [agents] may bung t^r carry to or from then facnnics. . . 
you .shall neither ask for noi receive any sum however trifling 
These ouk'is covered all kinds of goods, and applied equally to 
the trade of the company and of its servants. Moiecwcr, the 
tuwab deprived himself of jiinsdiction over any disputes that 
might atisc out oi'tliis tiadc. “Whoever acts ccniti.ny to ihcsc 
orders/* the i^rwatm continued, “the Jinglisli have power to 
punish them. Tlicse orders had been duly acted upon Tli^ 
company’s servants had traded in .salt and betel duty-free; .n«l, 
when the internal luscoins-meii had attempted to nuerfcTc, they 
Imd been punished by the juthorities cd' the neaiest Imgllsh 
factory 

'rhough MTr JaTar Inul icpcntcd c^f the cxtiaindiiiury conces- 
sion which he had elms made, and had even applied to I lolwcH 
foi us abolition, the system was certainly in full fence in 1760 
when Mir Kfusim accepted the govenjmeut from Vansitrart, nor 
had he objected to u before his elevation to power Indeed, it is 
clear that if he had done .so, neither Holwcll nor any one else 
would have dreamt of supporting Ins caiulidature. A year later, 
howevei, he began to describe the piaeiice as a new and grievous 
iniiovacion. In pnucipic he was unquestionably right. Hie 
privrlcgc which bad been extorted from the weakness <^f MTr 
Ja'far was not one which should ever have been demanded. Jkic 
Mir Kasim had miquescionably condoned it. I Us demands chat 
it should now cease were resented by the council as an acBicIc 
upon the English. Ac the same nmc the latent jealousy of Van- 
sittait was stirred up by the nawab’s allowing his private trade 
to pass untouched, while he sfopped the trade ol' everyone else. 
After long discussions, Vansitcart visited the nawab at the end 
of 1763 and arranged a compromise with liirn. '['his provided 
foi die payment a small duty on sale and the abaudomnent of 
the privilege of punishing the nawab\s officials 1‘he change wa-s 
at once rejected by the council, which sent up two of its members 
ct^ the nawab to arrange less ijniavoiirablc terms. Anger ran 
high. The hot-tempered chief of die Patna factory, Kllis, alarmed 
by die increase of the J^atna garrbon and by the walling-up of 
die gate close to tlio English facetiry, made an unsucccssfuUttcunpt 
tx> seize die town. At the same time the two councillors who hatl 
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been deputed to tlicnawab were murdered by the nawab’s troops 
on their return down the river War at once foEowed. 

Tic campaign was short and completely successful. Major 
Adams, who commanded the troops which were sent from 
Calcutta, stormed position after position which the iiawab had 
entrenched m the hope of clicclang an advance which he had 
long foreseen When Ins capital, Monghyr, fell into Englisli 
hands, Mir Kasim came to fancy that he had been betrayed. He 
put to death his Armenian commaiidcis. He put to death the 
SStlis He ordered his unfoitimatc European pnsoners, fifcy-six 
111 «iuinbcr, to be slam Then he fled into Oudli with aJl the 
treasure which he had been able to carry away with him. The 
nawab wazir of Oiidh resolved to assist him In the next year, 

1764, a long campaign followed around Patna, chcquerca by 
niutiiucs of the English troops, first of the Europeans and then 
of the sepoys, due iii pait to the great numbers of foreign 
deserters and in part to promises of reward which had been 
lashly made to the men But when these difficulties had been 
dealt with by Major Hector Muiiro, who succeeded to Major 
Adams, the battle of Buxar on Octobci 23 brought the matter 
to a decisive conclusion The Oudli forces were broken. The 
conquest of Oudh itself followed The nawab wazir fled into the 
Rohilla countiy. The control of affairs had passed more fully 
than ever into the hands of the government of Calcutta 

On the outbreak of the war MTr Ja‘far had been sent back once 
more to Murslndabad as nawab, on terms which lud been 
dictated to him. Eugltsh-owtied sale was to pay no more tlian 
aj per cent- The iiawab*s forces were to be limited. He was to 
receive a permanent resident. He was to make good all the losses 
which might be involved in the Mjar with Mir Kasnn, But he 
was still let c free to choose his mimsccis He selected the Brahman, 
Nandakunur. The new government gave little sadsfacrion to the 
•English authorities. It failed to supply tJic troops with provisions 
during the war with MTi Kasiin and Oudh. It was believed to 
have entered into rclaaoiLS with the nawab wazir. On Pcbi uary 5, 

1765, the (dd nawab died lie lc£p a son, Najm-ud-daula A dc*- 
pLicacion of the council piocecdcd from Calcutta to die capital, 
it was cinpowercd to offer to recognise Najm-’ud'-daula*s suc- 
cess wu ou coiuhdon that the HnglRih were co be allowed to select 
the principal ministers of the nawab. Inspired by Nandakuniar-) 
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ihc pvuicc made eveiy cftbrt to avoid this dcniand. Ikit in vain. 
Ho was obliged to assent, and MiihanitnaJ Ikza Khan was ap- 
pointed deputy to aef on behalf of the nawab in all nuttcrfi. 'The 
luwab was installed on Maith 3, but 111 fact the council of Cal- 
cutta had assumed die supreme auchonty in die piovinccs. The 
nawab was a mere figure-head, able to act only thiougb a 
miimtcr nominated by and responsible to others. 

Meanwhile, on news of the revolution of 1763, which was 
strcnigly disapproved at London, Clive had been appointed once 
more governor of Foi t WilHani in Deugal I le arrived in M,*y, 
1765, to find a situation open to any political settlement wlncji lie 
nught think fit to impose, hoarful of extending too widely the 
doinnnons of the company, he resolved 10 hand back to the 
nawab wazir the touiiciy of OuJh, on condition of his paying 
an iiKlomiiity of diiity lakhs. Shah ‘Alam was denied the nnluary 
assistaiire whicli lie had persistently demanded; nor was he even 
given the tcnitoiy of Oiidh which ic had been m contemplation 
to bestow upon Inin Instead lie received die districts of Kora 
and Allahabad, wdrh an agreement to pay him twenty-six lakhs 
a year out of the levenucs of Jdcngal, in leturu for which he 
issvied a grant to the Rast India Company of the dTimlni of Reiigal, 
Bihar and Orissa Tlie decision to rc.st(>rc the nawab w.r/ir to his 
fojincr dominions was unquestionably wise. Ic set up a fiieudly 
prince on the western borders of liihar and thus covered die 
English interests from direct attack. The settlement with Shah 
* Alam was less satisfactory. Ic introduced a new element of make- 
believe into the pc^sition of the company in BengaL The ( jahiicta 
government was already exercising supreme ccmtrol over die 
nawab, and die grant of the dTwdni weakened ratlier than con- 
finned it.s positiou besides layiiig4C under die obligation of paying 
a large' annual sum for nothing save the dubious advantage of 
having the nominal and powerless emperor reside under the 
company's protection. In this mattei C3ljve*s action seems to 
have been inspired by consuleration.s of Ruglish rather tlian 
Tnclian conditions. Although in 1757 he liad desired to see the 
Knglish ministry take over die political dutic.s of the company, 
he had changed his view after he had become the doimnam 
iulluciu'c in the company itself, and Ins great aim in 1765 wa.s 
to make ministerial interference as Jifficuk as possible. iThat 
object was well seemed by the grant of the 4 Tu»(IiiL The ministry 
inighc have insisted on assuining the govermiicnc of territone.s 
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which rlic company had acqiiucd or the protection ot princes 
ruling under the company’s control. But it could not assume 
oiiTDchalf of the king of Great Britain die privilege of collcctuig 
the revenues of Bengal under the autlioiity of the emperor of 
Delhi. In fact the consequences of Clive’s action at tins tune are 
clearly to be seen in the difficulties with which the miiustiy was 
confronted when in 1773 it attempted to legislate for the govern- 
ment of Bengal From both points of view the results of his 
action were uiiforcuiiatc, and ic would have been better had he 
been content to leave untouched the supremacy over the iiawab 
otBcngal winch he found existing on Ins ariival. 

The remainder of Clive’s second period of govcnnnciit was 
occupied with administrative reforms The sudden transforma- 
tion of the East India Company from a commercial into a political 
body had resulted in a multitude of abuses. The company’s 
servants were infected -with the idea of using political methods 
of acquiiing swift iichcs. In tins Clive himself had led the way. 
He had taken great presents after Plasscy and a JiigTt after the 
expulsion of Vrincc ‘All Gauliar. In 1760 icvolutioii had again 
been followed by great gifts to the chief movers. lu 1763 Mir 
Ja‘far had been expected to pay for the privilege of being restored 
to his former government. In 1765 his son had been required 
to pay for succeeding to Ins fiithcr’s position, and his chief 
ininistci had been made to pay for his selection. All this was 
entirely in accordance with the custom of the country, but die 
custom was noxious, and was producing the belief that the policy 
of die council was inspired solely by greed of gain. Tlic presents 
of 1765 were pecLiliaily evil because the company had already 
sent out to India orders forbidding such conduct. These orders had 
been Ignored because it was already known that Clive had been 
nominated to the government and the council thought it iin- 
possiblf chat he would enforce orders of such a nature in view 
of his own past conduct But in this it was cndicly mistaken. 
Clive rightly believed tliat the presents which he Lid accepted 
were or a nature quite different from those winch had been 
extorted in 1765. In sjnte of the .strong discontent whicli the 
mcasuie excited, he insisted chat all the company’s sci vaiits should 
sign bonds obliging themselves under penalty to accept no 
pre&pncs wliaccver. Declaring tha.c none of the Bengal servant 
were senior enough or of character good enough to dcscnj;c 
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horn Madias, ami by Morn discipline did liis utinoM to lesnuc 
obedi ciicc\ He rccc>jj;niscd, hcwevei, that most of the evils had 
arisen fiom the practice of paying the cn>inpany*s servants sinall 
salaries and expci'ting them to make money by ocher means. 
He therefore devoted the salt monopoly to piovklc :i fund for 
the incicasc t^f the salaiies of the senior scivants, both nvil and 
military This he did iinclcr the guise of forming a salt c oinjvanv 
to be managed by a committee of tlie companv’s scivants: aiitt, 
since tins appealed to conflict with the company’s orcleis pro- 
hibiting pnvilcgcs in trade, his measure was reversed by the hont^ 
authorities, although additional allowances of less amount w^rc 
gi anted frcsni the teiri tonal revenues. 

The cincsdon of army pay also offered him great ditlicnliics. 
In I7t)3 the compc'iiiy had ordered a rcdiicnon of the field 
allcnvauecs paid to the officeis iindei the dcnoinination ol'ic/Z/rj. 
These were almost twice as high as the coriesponchng allowance's 
at Madias, but the Calcutta council liad shiiink fiom ntteinpnng 
to enforce the reduction. Clive proc'ccdcd to cut down the 
amounts, permitting the old rates only to be paid when olficcrs 
wcie on service cmtsule Bengal and Biliar. Stimulated by the 
disconrenc of die civil servants, the oHlcers lesolvecl to lay tiowii 
their commissions simultaneously, so as to compel the govcnioi 
to revoke liis proposals. But the icsignacions were accepted; 
non-comniksioncd ofhceis were piomc^tccl, officers were hur- 
riedly brought up from Madias; the ringleaders weic sent down 
CO Calcutcn; a few weie tried by court martial foi mutiny The 
net result was tliat a number of ofiiccis were sent to Hnglmid, 
and that the remainder siibmiticd and entered into new agree- 
inenrs which foi the first ciine placed the company’s ofltccrs under 
tuilkary law. ^ ^ 

Early m 1767 Olive sailed back to Europe, woni out by the 
efforts of his second gewormnent He had shown himself tt> be 
as direct, as resolute and forceful as ever, lie had met and 
triumphed over each sicuanon as it arose. But the ciicumstances 
of tlic time liad offered less scope to his special talents clian liatl 
been the case ten years earlier,, lie was at his greatest in times 
demanding instant and decisive action. Bur lie was a man of 
insight ratlier chan one of foresight. His adnunisttarive settle- 
ment bequeathed a crop of diKlcuItios tc^ his successoi-s and vooti 
Jiad to be remodelled. 



CHAPTER IV 


Warren Hastmgs and die Regulating Act 

Tlic return of Clive to England in 1767 was followed by extra- 
ordinary activity at the India House The news of his acquisition 
of the dfiitiJin was hailed with ignorant cntluisiasin. Everyone 
believed that lie had made the fortune of the company, that it 
w^uld pay huge dividends, that its stock would rise to prodigious 
heights. Such famous men as Henry Fox and Edmund Burke 
gambled in the stock, while others like Henry Vansittart and 
Laurence Sulivan sought to repair their crippled fortunes by 
buying foi control in the hopes of pi ocuriiig for themselves and 
their fiieiids liiciativc appointments. These activities drew poli- 
tical attention to the affairs of the company. In 1766 Chatham 
had already infmmcd the diioctois chat Indian affans must be 
laid bcfoic pailiamcut But Chatham* s health did not allow him 
personally to deal with the matter, and at last Charles Townslicn J, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, compounded with the company 
for an annual payment of ^/|oo,ooo. In 1769, when the intrigues 
of Vansittaif and Sulivan had borne fiuit, the court of directors 
icsolvcd to send out a commission of refoim, to be headed by 
Vansittart. The mniistiy, m which Lord Weymouth was then 
predominant, decided to intervene It had alieady been icquestcd 
toiicnd a naval squadron to the east. When the company refused 
to join the commander of the squadron in its coiminssioix of 
reform, Weymouth resolved to give the cominodoic a secret 
mission. He was to enquire iijLto ^ic treatment of the princes of 
India Iw the company’s servants. Tins attempt to secure control 
over me Indian admmisciatioii failed before the obstinate op- 
position which the company’s government offered to the com- 
modore’s interposition in matters which did not touch naval 
aflains. Then in X772 parliament appointed select and secret 
committees to enquire into the annpany’s political and financial 
condnec. Though Clive defended himself with suet ess, the select 
committee elicited much discreditable evidence regarcliug the 
actums of many of the compan/s servants, and finally in 177X 
die Regulating Act was passed. In many points it was inspired 
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by the advice of Clive himself. For the government of Jiciigal 
It set lip a new council which was named m the act. The council 
chosen consisted of thicc members sent out from London, and 
two company’s servants. One of the latter, ’Waneu Hastings, 
who liad Dccu governor of Fort William since 1772, was named 
govcnior-gcncral, mainly, it would seem, 111 ordci to conduct 
affairs till the senior councillor should have Icaint enough to 
assume the control liniisclf. To the new council was entrusted 
the cliarge of superintending the political (oiuluct of the other 
presidencies. A special court was to be established by royat 
authority at Calcutta and empowered to ciy cases in wliicli the 
natives of Bengal suffered under the oppicssum of the govern- 
ment In future only one sixth of the duectois weie to be elected 
cacb year, instead of the whole body being chosen annually It 
would be difficult to exaggerate cithci the bonevoleut inteiuunis 
witli which the act was passed or the malcTiccnc coiiset|uciuvs 
by which jt was folio wctl 

Mcaiiwliilc, m Bengal Clive had been succeeded first by twt> 
nonentities and then by a man of genius Under Vcrelst and 
Cartier, who were governors from T767 till 1772, one at least of 
Clive’s political airangements had begun to crumble. The em- 
peror at Allahabad soon wcaiicd of English protection. Creneral 
Uichard Smith, who commanded the troops there, and who was 
afterwards to take part tn the attack on Hastings, was an un- 
accommodating man wlio would not allow his morning’s rest 
to be disturbed by the heating of the imperial kettle-drums, 'flic 
MarSithas, who were beginning to recover from their disastrous 
overthrow at Paiupat, and were seeking once more tlic lordship 
of northern India, rc-occupicd Delhi, threatened Oudli, and sent 
flattering messages to Shah ‘Alani oflermg to csublish him in the 
palace of Ills ancestors. The Bnglisli tried to dissuade Iiiiu from 
accepting. But lie, refusing to listen, marched off and joined his 
new friends. About the same time, the Maratlxas, in order more 
easily to attack Oudh, made overtures to the llohilla chiefs, and 
then attcinptxsd to coerce them into totnpliancc. The Roliillas in 
alarm made an agreement with jhc nawab wazir. 

At the outset of his government in 1773 Hastings was thus 
confronted by two main political problems, I'hc cmpcior, now 
under Maratha protection, wa? loudly demanding die payment 
of his twenty-six laklis a year. The famine which had afflicted 
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the provinces in 1769 had necessitated its suspension; and Hasougs 
resolved to make that an excuse for ceasing altogether to pay out 
alai%c sum of money which would have fallen into the hands of 
the Maidthas and assisted them in their designs on northern 
India. He took the view tliat the cession of the diwafii had been 
merely a solemn farce, tliat the company had in fact conquered 
Bengal, and that the emperor could not give what it was not in 
his power to bestow Hastings had on his accession to otficc been 
rcquiicd to undertake the direct administration of the provincial 
fmances. He had soon pciceived that it was not practtcablc to 
hn^c the scope of the company’s government to half the ad- 
mimstration only- He had therefore dchbciatcly sought to make 
Calcutta die capital, transferring thither the treasury and cen- 
tralising there the administration of justice He aimed at estab- 
lishing English sovereignty; and his refusal to contmuc Clive’s 
arrangement with the empcior was in fact but another step in 
the same direction 

The second pioblcm was that offered by Oudli. Its niam- 
tenaiicc as a bnffci-statc was clearly most dcsiiable; but if it was 
duly to fulfil Its function of sheltering the company’s tcnitories, 
it liad to be strong enough to protect itself. Hastings made over 
to the nawab wazir the two distnccs winch die emperor had 
abandoned* They lay at a distance from the company’s tcrntories, 
and rhcir retention would have been inconvcmciu. This was 
arranged at tonfcienccs which Hastings licid with the nawab 
wa 5 :ir in 1 773 At the same time die latter complained that the 
Rokllas were not keeping the agreement into which tlicy had 
entered with him, and proposed that the company’s forces should 
assist him in reducing tlicin and adding their country to his own. 
Strategically the project was desirable, for die ffohilkliand af- 
forded the best route for an invasion of Oudli from die west, 
and Its possession would materially strengthen the nawab* Bur 
jit the moment no decision was taken. Later in the year the nawab 
repeated bis demands, and the matter was laid before the council 
at Calcutta. It was pcisuadcd by the arguments of the governor 
to agree. A foice was marched westwards to co-opcraie in the 
conquest of the Rohilkhand, whfch speedily followed. Hastings 
found it necessary in more than one instance protect the 
nawjib from die demands wliuh the comniauder, Colonel 
Champion, made upon him. 
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While the English force was still in the Rohilkhand, the new 
conncillovs and the new judges readied Calcutta. The first in- 
cluded Cicncral Clavering, selected by die personal favour of the 
king, whose aidc-de-canip he had been; Colonel Memson, who 
had seivcd in south India, and pioved himself to be an honest 
but irascible man of limited judgment, and fc*hilip Francis, who, 
weaned of bis snborduute position in the office of the secretary 
at wai, had been seeking ciiiploynicnt oiitsiclc Kiigland His 
lathei was a client of the Gieiivilfcs; he himself was known to 
iheiu, and probably tliiongli that cljaiinel he had made the 
actpaintance of Clive. Wlicther Clive iccomincnded hiiiip.co 
Lord North docs not appeal , but immediately after Im noiiiiiia- 
tion, he vi.sited Clive, and was speedily nulocniuaced with C^divc’s 
ideas on Indian adimnistiation The fact is iinpoitant It mc'ant 
that the one man of intelligence sent out from England in 1774 
tamed with him contcpdoiis the exact opposite of those which 
Waricn Hastings had been seeking to put into practice and that 
the dead hand of Clive would be laid upon the government with 
all the weight of the majority of die council. 

The councillors rcacdied Calcutta on Octobci 19, and within a 
week had decbicd war on the governor-general, 'llieir motives 
have been hotly debated. Iktf theieis no doubt tliat they leathcd 
India 111 a hostile temper, that they ccnnplainccl bnteily of such 
a tiiflc as a lack of punctiliousness 111 dicii reteption, and chat 
before they stepped asborc tlicy had been in coinmuuitafion witli 
men whose nuciesrs had been hureby Warren Hastings’s itToinis. 
The responsibility for their action piobably lay with PrantLs. Jlie 
voyage had affoidcdlnm time to judge the capacity of his fellow- 
councillors and to establish over them the ascendanty of his 
taloncs. It rested with him to doteimine whether tlu'y slumld 
for a while rose itiacavc spec'^tatdrs of what was going forward 
or enter at once upon the h ay. Hi.s own intciests as a nicTc junu^r 
membet of council demanded the latter course. In Cdlve*s 
principles he possessed a whole armoury of weapons for attack, 
lie resolved therefore to drive Waricn na,scing.s from office at 
the fust possible moment, in order to hung nearer ilie realisucJoii 
of a dream in which he was afready beginning to indulge, that 
of liimsclf succeeding to the office of governor-general. 

The Rohilla W.ar afforded the pretext for their action. Pr^u is 
denounced re as “the conquest of all the ludo states about us, 
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who were our friends, who were our barriers*’ Champion, 
whose pciquisitcs had been cut down by Hastings, was icady to 
deAoimcc the policy which had led to so bootless a campatgii. 
A legend of atrocities was developed, leading men to fancy that 
peaceful cultivatois with their wives and cluldicu had been 
massacred wholesale, whereas Champion liimsclf admitted that 
not a person had been slain except on the batdcficld The Rolnlla 
chief, Hafiz Rahmat, had perished lu battle, Ins family for a while 
had suffered piivations, but by the end of the ycai two of Ins 
•oils had accepted Sliuja-ud-daula’s service, and the narrative 
ajfcrwards compiled by a member of his family makes no men- 
tion of atrocities The current Indian view is expressed by the 
author of the Siyyar-ul-Miifakhain Doubtless it was high time, 
he says, tliat the Rolnllas should undergo the treatment which 
they had long been meting out to others. But despite all tliat 
could be said about a policy which was of course calculated in 
the inccicsts of the East India Company rathci than in compliance 
with Inimaintanan ideas, the majority, led by Frauds, prcpaicd 
despatches warning the company that their tuteresis and prospects 
lu India had been jeopardised by the conduct of the goveinor- 
gcncral. 

Then next step was aimed more directly at the personal con- 
duct of Hastings Josepli Fowke, a ptotf^rc of Clavciing and a 
company’s servant of dubious character, together with Nanda- 
kiimar, wlio was presented to Claveruig by Fowke, bi ought 
forwaid accusations of biibery. Nandakumar had a strong gtudge 
against the governor-general. He had hoped that when the 
company’s Indian deputy, Muhammad Riza Khan, was removed 
fiom office, he would he chosen as his successor. Instead, under 
the orders of the company, Hastings had assumed the direct 
administration of affairs, Nandakumar uow accused the latter of 
having accepted a laige bribe from Munni Begum, one of the 
late MTi JaTar’s wives, and, without delay, the majority resolved 
that “ there is no species of peculaiiou from which the Honourable 
the CJoveruor-Gcucral has thought it right to abstain”. [ lasrings 
promptly biouglit foiwarcl a charge of conspiracy against 
Nandakumar and Fowke, but, vfliile this charge was still pending, 
a furclicr charge of forgery was brought against Nandakninar. 
It I^as generally been surmised Jiat the charge was brought at 
the suggesfiou of Hastings himself. This secMus unlikely, Tlic 
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cliarge of forgery was a levival of a suit winch had lapsed owing 
to the institution of the new court of justice at Calcutta under 
the Regulating Act, and the accuser is known to have been seeking 
legal help for his suit before NaiKlakiuxiar had ripened his uiouth 
against Hastings. Nandakinnar was committed to prison on 
May 6. He was iiicd in the second week of June under an act 
which made forgery a capital offence, he was found guilty by 
the petty jury, and he was executed by waiiant of the Supicme 
Come on August 

'rhe commentary on these events supplied by Ikirke and after-' 
wards by Macaulay is well known. Ikielly it accuses IJxstiugs 
of liaving sought dehbcjately to put Naiulakumar out of the way, 
and the cluef justice, Elijah Impey, of having been misled by his 
school-time friendship with Hastings into straining justice against 
the prisoner and wrongfully putting Inni to dcatli. This explana- 
tion seems false, for it ignores a great number of facts. The court 
by which the accused was tried consisted of all four judges, of 
whom, if Impey was a friend of the governor-gencial, another, 
Chambers, was a close friend of Piaucis. This friend of Eraiuis 
declared that he considered the verdict of guilty justified by the 
evidence. The jury, which returned the verdict, had been cm- 
pannellcd by the brotbcr-in-law ofl'iancis. The applicability of 
the act under which Nandakumai was tried seemed established 
by the fact that iii 1765 an Indian had been tried under it and 
sentenced to death by the C^ourt of Charter Sessions. No reason 
appears foi supposing that tlic trial was unfair 01 that any of the 
judges, including Chanihcrs, doubted the correctness of the 
ccncc. Rut at tliac point the court ought to liavc stopped. It wxs 
clearly undesirable to execute the pinicipal witness against die 
governor-general while tlielat5j:r’sj:'ause was still undecided 'I’he 
court .should tlicrcforc have exercised its powers ol' respite, and 
kept the accused alive at least until his evidence was no longer 
rct[uired. This step was proposed by Chambers, but rejected by 
the other three judges One reason given was that no grounds 
appeared upon tlie race of the trial for the exercise of mercy, Uut 
their cluef motive was afforded by the conduct of the majority of 
the coimciK The latter bad strongly taken the side of the accttsetl. 
They had visited him in prison. Reports had spread dirough die 
city that if be were condcmuccV they would use force to rele^isc 
him* Worst of all, on the morning on which the trial opouecl, 
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the majonty had addressed a threatening letter to two of the 
judges, warning them that they had better be careful what they 
did. To men brought up in the traditions of the English bar this 
letter was bound to recall Stuart rule and the vanished supremacy 
of the executive over the judicature. They knew well tliat the 
Supreme Couithad been dehberately constituted so as to be com- 
pletely independent of the government of Fort William. Tins 
attempt to intimidate them was certain to incline them to ad- 
minister the strictest justice to the accused lest they should be 
tRcmsclvcs accused of truckling to the wishes of the councillois. 
Tlw majority, having thus indisposed the court against the 
prisoner, waited patiently for die trial to take its course. On the 
eve of the day fixed for the execution, Clavcriiig received a letter 
from NandaKumar It could have had but one object — to pray 
the majority to request the court for a respite of sentence 
Clavenng did not open the letter till after the execution, and 
did not lay it bcfoic the council till the r4th, when on the motion 
of Francis the majority resolved to buiii the letter as a libel on 
the court and to expunge it from the records of the council. In 
other words the majonty deliberately abstained from asking the 
court to defer the execution of the chief witness against the 
governor-general — a icqncst which the court could hardly have 
icfuscd. It has been asseitcd that Hastings should have fotcsccu 
the consequences ol" the execution and urged his fnend Inipcy 
to keep Nandakumar alive. But that duty lay no less dearly 
upon the majority, whose conduct before, during, and after the 
ttiafcan scarcely be explained unless they desired to see him 
safely hanged. Aftci all, the evidence of Nandakumar against 
Hastings, like die evidence which he had formerly given agaiast 
his enemy Muhammad Riza Khaii,Jiad little corroboration. The 
case wajiiot likely to be proved. But Nandakumar s death would 
a'storc all the venom to his diargcs against the governor-general. 

While these events had been taking place, the majority had 
given a singular expression to their views of foreign policy. 
Early m 1775 the nawab wazir, Shnja-ud-daula, bad died, 
lamented by his subjects. He was succeeded by his son, Asaf-ud- 
daula. The majority at once declared that treaties were binding 
only cliiring the lilctmic of the parties, and denounced Hastings^ 
agrcrmciUs widi the late nawab, Asaf-ud-danla needed the com- 
pany's Jtssistaucc and was obliged to accept hard terms. His pay^ 
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nieiits for military assistance were increased and he was obliged 
to cede Benares to the company Tims Ins charges were laiscd 
while Ins resouttes wcic reduced, and the agent wlioin'^the 
majority had employed was voted a leward of a lakh of rupees. 
This new tieaty, signed on May 3i, 1775, inaiks the beginning 
of tlic ruin of Ondli Asaf-ud-daiila was a weak prince, who at 
once set up in office Ins own favourites m place of his father’s 
expcjicnccd ministers. His ticasnry was exhausted; his tioops 
unpaid and mntiuoiis. But the late iiawab’s wives had jiossesscd 
themselves of the laigc icsouices 111 specie which the nawab Ixrd 
Icfcbehmd, With the aid of the agent, Biistow, fifty-six lakhs w^ie 
extracted fiom these ladies in the five months following on the 
treaty, iindei pi onuses that no more should be demanded of 
them. But disputes between tlie nawab and die begums, and 
between die nawab and Ins ministers, coiitiiuicd unabated. The 
lesult of the majoiity’s policy was disastrous. The state whitli 
Hastings had rued to strengthen was weakened by the excessive 
demands winch were made upon it, by the promise of piotectKm 
winch Bristow was at last allowed to give to the liegiiins, hy the 
failure to restore discipline 111 the military forces of the state, and 
by the cousccjuciit spirit of disoidcr which developed among the 
great landlK:)ldcis, who refused to pay the icvenue till eociced 
by actual force This also was die pciiod in which the aclininistra- 
tiou of the Rohilla country fell into confusion, so that what 
Macaulay represents as due to die conduct of Hastings was laiher 
due CO die policy of the majority who wrested power fioni Ins 
hands and revorsecl his measures. 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the ctMuliic't pursued 
by Francis and his associates, Hastings was driven to lontoinphite 
the resignation of liis office. At lyst he had lestdved to wait and 
see what the directors and nniustiy thought of the behaviour 
of the majority. Early in 1775 he sent to England as Ins agent 
an officer named Macleane, to represent his uifHculties and try 
CO secure support for him. In a momcm of temporary and most 
unusual hesitation, he even empowered Maclcanc to tender his 
resignation if support could not be had But a few weeks later 
he retracted this decision and wrote informing Macleane of his 
cliaiige of mind In Loudon I.orcl North was fully disposed to 
back his nominees; the miniseerial agent, John Robinson, ivou 
QVCT a majority of the directors by promises of patronage and 
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icwards, so that the ministry and the company seemed to be 
united in t^pposKion to Hastings In May, 1776, the dncctors 
agreed to move tlie enwn to dismiss Hastings from office. But 
Hastings’s friends liuiiicdly called a special meeting of the pio- 
pi ictors, who resolved tliat this proposal should not leceivc effect. 
Thus the ministry was itself defeated owing to die provisions of 
Its own act, winch, while limiting the numbet of directors to be 
elected year by year, had done nothing to meet the ease of 
differences aiising between the diiectors and pvopnetois. On 
Ais check, the ininiscry decided to modify the act so as to disable 
H«i«tmgs\s friends among the jnoprietors from Inndenng liis 
removal. Maclcane, daunted by the hostility whieh he found m 
London, then pioposcd an accommodation. Hastings was to 
icsign on condition of being well leccivcd on his ictuni. Since 
this would have made way for Clavciing’s advance to the chair, 
the sole point in which North was ically inccrcsteJ, the suggestion 
was accepted. 'Hie Order of the Bath was conferred upon 
Cvlavei ing as a mark ofmimstei lal favoui , and u seemed as though 
North had icached the object which he had been seeking by his 
usual devious means. 

bventsin India, however, moved quite contiaiy to Ins expecta- 
tions Monsoti had died in 1776, thus tumsfcrniig the actual 
coutiol of govcMiuncnt into the hands of the govcmor-gcneral, 
who had been consistently supported by Baiwell (the other 
company’s servant on the council) and whose casting vote now 
gave him a niajonty whcncvei he desired. He luid not used his 
rccfiveiccl powei to introduce any great changes, conscious that 
liis temue of office was most unccrcain; but he had recalled die 
majority agent, linstow, from Oudh. In J unc, 1 777, news reached 
Calcutta of the results of M.w:lc;^ic’s negotiations. Clavering, 
who tlunight the game in his own hands, at ouee began act 
as though he were govcruor-gencraL He summoned the council 
to meet, and prepared orders announcmg the change tif govern- 
ment CO the garrison of bore William, llastings hesitated On 
the one haiul his fiicnds had written informing hnn that they 
considered the bestowal of the Batli on ("Uveriug with no corre- 
sponding honour for himself to be a breach of Macleiuie’s agree- 
ment with the nmiistry and advising him not to resign I laving 
rctueccd his auihonty to Maeletlnc, he certainly lay undei no 
obligation to letiiv. He was most unwilling to deliver over tlip 
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chat gc of the company’s affairs to a man who (he felt sine) would 
Him tliem. But on die other liaiid he had to lecogiiisc the iiu- 
placable hostility which appeared to liavc possessed the iiiinds 
of the authorities in England. In these circumstances the precipita- 
tion of Clavermg’s conduct seems to have dciciniined liini to 
rctam his office. He had not resigned, he had not been dismissed ; 
yet the general was assuming the powcis of his office. Hastings 
therefore defied him, and dauned that in acting as governor- 
general Clavciuig had tacitly vacated his office of commandcr- 
in-cbicf. On Hastings’s suggestion the matter was icferied ro 
die judges for their opimoii. They held that Hastings was jltill 
governor-general and Clavcnng still conimander-in-chicf. The 
latter reluctantly gave way, but could not overcome die chagrin 
which the turn of events had caused Inm. Elderly, lugli-Iiving 
men almost always found die Indian climate fatal. For some 
months Clavcnng had fallen into poor healdi. He was covcied 
with boils which cxaspciated a temper naturally violent. In 
August he was attacked with dysentery, and died on the 3odi. 

The news of these events reached Loudon ui the c<nirse of \ 778. 
Since two of the three nimisccual nominees had died, die thiid, 
Francis, hoped that bis chance liad come at List. I Ic wrote to 
all lus friends demanding their utmost activity lu his favour, and 
he seems even to have received some sort of promise from Noich 
diat he should be considered as a possible successor to Hastings’s 
place as soon as tlic latter should have been removed. Hue 
Claveriug’s death had taken away North’s mam object in trying 
to ^ct rid of Hasangs. Moreover, public affairs were becoming 
difficult. To the American rebellion Jiad just been added a war 
with France, North was unwilling to endanger the British 
posinou in India by removing ^ man of admitted capacity to 
make way for one who had ucvci held liigh office and who was 
supported by no great parliamentary interests, Ck)nsJl[ucnrry 
the enmity against Hastings cvapoiatcd, and in 1779 the ministry 
even entered into an alliance with the friends of the govenior- 
gcncral on condition of receiving their aid in parliament. Tim 
arrangement led to die disappearance of Francis from CLilcutta. 
He soon weaned of his fruitless opposition on ground where 
Hastings had clearly triumphed. He liad secured the main pur- 
pose with which he had sailcchco India, for lie had made a \prgc 
fortune at the whist table, maiiJy at the expense of BarwclL 
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J 3 ut lie was iitH to depart without one nioic dramatic iiiudcnt. 
In L7S0 Hastings ]iad come to an ill-dcliiicd agrceincuc with 
FrSiicis in order to pciniit of Bai well’s icturn to England. In the 
latter part of 1780, in consequence of diffeieuces ewer the conduct 
of the war which had broken out, Hastings recorded a uiiuute 
in which he charged liis cnciiiy with an habitual brcacli of faith, 
public and private alike. Francis was obliged to respond to this 
by a challenge* In the duel winch followed, iTancis fired fiisc, 
and missed. Hastings, with charactciistic deliberation, waited till 
4 iis ami had steadied, and Fiaiicis fell with a wound in the side 
soon as he recovered, he took a passage foi England, to con- 
tinue tlic struggle on ground with which he was more familiar 
and where his peculiar talents for intjiguc would find freer scope* 
But for the moment the enemies sent out against the governor- 
general in 1773 had ‘‘sickened, died, and fled”. 

Nevertheless, it muse be remcuibored that foi seven years the 
chief efforts of Waircn Hasangs had been diverted by the con- 
sequences of the Regulating Act to defeudmg his own position 
against a hostile element within liis own council and against the 
hostility of the ministry in England, with small leisure to develop 
and conanue the policy of reform winch liad marked tlie two 
yeais of his uncontested power Nor was this die only handicap 
which the act laid upon him. In die field of foreign pidicy also 
he found liis goverinueiu invested with responsibility without 
power. The act was intended to give to the governor-general and 
eouiinl authoiity over the conduct of relations with die odior 
riUei s of India. But their legal 1 ights were limited to die sanction 
of dctlaiatitnis ofwai and the conclusion of peace. I'hc subordinate 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras could legally defy the inter- 
vcnctoa of the presidency of 4Jcni{al in all iiitenncdiatc relations. 
They could so conduct dicir external afTaii’S as to render war 
inevitable, and so niisinauagc a war as to render pence on any 
terms beneficial, while the evil tradirion of die political fmierions 
of the commaiidiug officer of the naval sqtuulron still permuted 
die intervention of Ills audioncy luiwcver unexpected and iu- 
expcdiciit chat might be. These difliculcies first emerged in con- 
nection with die relations of lloiubay with the Manithas. In 
1761 the great Feshwa Baii Ilao had died liearc-broken at die 
dcHbat of Fanipat. He had been succcedetl by his son, Mridlui 
Rao, aged only seventeen, and naturally under guardianship. TJic 
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regent was Ins untie, lUgluiiuth Rao, a man c’kf unquestioned 
pcisonal bravely but of a weak, vacillating chai acter In the iwxc 
year, however, the yoiuig Pcsliwa insisted on assiiinitig the 
authority of his olTicc. Wars followed wuh the Nizam and with 
Hyder ‘All of Mysore, leading to projects of alliance on the part 
of the English with one or other of the contending parties. 
Internal difficulties also arose, and Raghnnath, who had intrigued 
with other Maracha chiefs, was attacked and made piisoncr line 
Madhu Rao’s health soon began to fail He was attacked by ctni- 
snniption, and died on November r8, 1772. He was siiccccdcfl 
by Ins biothcr Narayan Rao, and Raghnnath Rao enjoyed otw*c 
more the regency of affairs. At the capital, Poona, however, he 
was opposed by the ablest of all the Maralha officials, BalajT 
Janardhan, better known as Nana Phadnavis, who had been 
brought forwaid by the late Madlni Rao At the same time 
affairs were complicated by die hostihtjj] winch raged heeween 
Gopika Bai, the Peshwa’s mother, and Ananda Bai, Raghuuath 
Rao*s wife. As a result of tlicir quarrels Raghnnath Rao was 
impnsoncd in the palace Finthcr intrigues followed, 'fhe army 
was discontented. Raglumath soiiglit to take advantage of this 
to secure his own release, while his wife sought vengeance against 
the Peshwa and his mother. Ou August 30, 1773, a nnuiuy 
biokc out, A party of infantty forced its way into the palace, and, 
although Ragliniiacli Rao interceded for his nephew, Narayan 
Rao w'as mnidcred, and Raghnnath Rao recognised as Peshwa. 

His success was short-lived, Ac Poona a strong party, headed 
by Nana Phadnavis, counteracted his measures, and. whctrni 
the following ycai the late Peshwa s wife was delivered of a hou, 
the infant was formally recognised and a council of regency 
formed to conduct die admimitrafron, Ragluinatli Rao, who had 
been campaigning against Jlydcr ‘Ah, liacl hastened |jack to 
l^oona on receiving the news of the piobabic birth of the child 
and had defeated a force sent to oppose him. But he had failed 
to follow up Ins victory, and so missed hi.s opportunity of Luriiing 
out the council of regency. Finding chat Nana I^hadnavis was 
too strong for liim, lie then app^^aled for English help. 1 Icrc, as 
ui the Caniatic and elsewhere in India, European intervention was 
produced not by die aggressive ambitions of the European, but 
by the decay of the Indian sdees themselves ami die dcsirr of 
Indian princes for European support. 
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Bombay at tins amc was die weakest of the three prcsitlencics. 
It comprised only a tiny island, facing the mainland whcie die 
strongest power in India held contiol. Undei Balaji Jiao the 
Maradias had conquered from the Portuguese the foit of Bassem 
and the island of Salscttc, thus rendcimg their control of the sur- 
loundmg territory complete. Good relations with Poona were 
thus essential to Bombay, and in ryya the company liad wisely 
ordered the council to maintain a regular envoy with the Peshwa, 
111 the hope of securing privileges for the company’s trade and if 
jJbssiblc the cession of Bassciu and Salscttc, which would make 
tlKb. position of Bombay much more secure Raghuiuch’s over- 
tures seemed to provide the opportunity of obtauiiug those 
places But he, hoping to enlist Sindhia and Holkar in liis cause, 
refused the English terms Leaniiiig that the Poi tugucse at Goa 
had lately received large rciiiforccincuts and chat they were about 
to use them in lecovciiug Salscttc and Bassem, the Bombay 
council icsolvcd ou instant action One icasou was that if the 
places passed again into the hands of the ancient ally of Cheat 
liritaiii their acquisition would become virtually impossible, the 
other chat the Portuguese possessusu of Salsottc would place all 
English trade with the iutcuor under their control. Tliana, the 
clncf pose in Salscttc, was attacked and captured on 1 December 3 1 , 
1774.. A little later, Raghimath, having failed to procuie Maiacha 
help from noi them India, icopcnetl discussions with the linglish, 
anci, on March 7, 1775, chelreaty of Surat was signed. By this 
the English agiecd to support Raghuiuch with a Alice of ^500 
ine«, piovidetl he bore tnc cost, m return he agreed to refrain 
from alliance with any enemy of die company, to make over 
Bassem and Salscttc, and to deposit six lakhs as a s'ct urity, A force 
under Colonel Koariug had alre^^dy^eached Surat on February zj. 
On Ma^ t8 the allies met the Poona tioops at A das and completely 
defeated them after a piolonged contest. At the same time 
Commodore John Moore destroyed the Maratba fleet, and, en- 
couraged by these victoiies, Fateh Singh CJaikwar, a tiaiinant co 
Gujarat, allied himscir with the Bombay govonmiciic. Ac Poona 
the supporteis of Nana J^liaduavis hegnu to desert him, and a 
resolute advance would probably have established Raghutiilch 
Kao as Peshwa, at all events for the time being, 

1 'bis war had been begun andiclic 'ricacy of Siiiat bail been 
signed Without reference to die governor-general and eouiu ik 
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For this the Bombay council was not without excuse Events 
had come to a crisis just before the new government at Calcutta 
had announced its assumption of office, and therefore befoie the 
Regulating Act need be considered in force The signatiiie of the 
treaty and the commencement of Keating’s campaign were de- 
fended on the score of the company’s positive oidcis and the 
pressing need of immediate action. On the icccipt of the news 
the Bengal govciiimcnt unanimously condemned the ctuidnct c^f 
its supposed subordinate But it was more difficult to decide 
what couisc ought to be pursued Hastings considered that an/ 
sudden reversal of policy was likely to cause more evil than gof^l. 
The abandonment of Raghunath would make every Indian punce 
dubious of English faith. It was undeniable that the company had 
laid great stress on the acquisition of Salsettc and Bassein, He 
thcicforc desired to limit and control the futuic action of Bombay 
rather than abiuptly to denounce the treaty into which it had 
entered. The majoiity, howcvci, was icsolvcd to enforce its 
own views On May 3 \ a despatch was addressed to the Bombay 
council requiring it at once to recall the company’s forces ** unless 
their safety may be endangered by an instant recieat” Later in 
the year it sent Colonel Upton to iiegouate a ik'.kc with the 
Poona regency in its own name Upton was ifU'iitcd fiu' the 
duty. Neither he nor his sccrctai y knew a woi d of Marathi, and 
were in fact dependent on the mccrpictcis supplied to them by 
the Maiachas themselves. Moreover, the Calcutta authorities 
had shown themselves manifestly eager for peace, anti were so 
misguided as to fancy tlut they might get Salsettc and 
in return for their pacific sentiments. Nana Phadnavis of course 
sought to take advantage of diis acticude. He refused to consider 
the possibility of any ccssions,.of territory and demanded the sur- 
render of Raghunatli Rao, This was more chan Upton’s instruc- 
tions pennitted, and, when he reported the deadlock, in b'ebriiary, 
3776, the council suddenly became bellicose and chreateneJ to 
resume hostilities. On March 1 the wisdom of tins cihuigc of 
front was exhibited by die signatute of the 1 reaty of Puiandhar. 
It annulled the Treaty of Surac; it aclniitred die retention of 
Salsettc and the cession of the l5roach revenues; if agrceil to die 
payment of twelve lakhs of rupees by Poona to cover die costs 
of the English campaign . RaglFunadi Rw> was to live in rcrircnicnc 
in Guiarat on a pension of three lakhs a year. 
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But the treaty never took effect Raglimiath Rao, having 
received some ciicomagcnicnt from Sindlua, refused to accept 
the terms offered to him. Tlic Bombay goveimncnt, despite the 
piotcsts of Upton, gave him shelter at Surat The Poona regency 
never made any payments, and in the next year received a French 
adventurer with distinguished honoius and agreed to grant the 
French a port in western India Further complications arose from 
the conduct of the East India Company Towards the close of 
1776 a despatch from England approved die Ticaty of Surat, on 
Much the Bombay authonnes at once invited Raghunatli Rao 
to^takc up his residence at Bombay. In the ft^llowing year a 
further despatch arrived, regrettmg the Treaty of Purandhar and 
authorising the goveimncnt of Bombay to make a new alliance 
witJi Raghunatli if the Poona government attempted to evade 
Its stipulations. The governor and council at once did so. 

By this tune the majonty had fallen from power at Calcutta, 
leaving Hastings to meet the dilficnltics caused both by their own 
conduct and by the provisions of the act which had placed them 
m powei ill 1778 Hastings learnt from Bombay that dissensions 
had at last broken out at Poona The regency had long been 
divided between Sakliaram Bapii, a wavering and unreliable man, 
and Nana Phaduavis, able but unscuipiilous, Holkar promised 
Sakharam his help, and Maroba Phadnavis, a cousin of N^ia, 
joined him This new group opened negotiations with Raghunath 
at Bombay, and the government of the presidency promised its 
support. This toucspoiKlcd too closely with the orders of the 
coflnpauy to be opposed by Hastings. He tbcrcforc derided to 
send a force from Bengal to march overland and loin the Bombay 
troops. But almost at once the party with which the Btiglish 
hoped to co-operate began to^iss^plvc. Nana, who had for tJic 
moment been forced to flee from Poona, bought over Holkar 
with nine lakhs of rujiees, induced Ids cousin to rtjom him and 
then shut him up in prison, and tlius recovered the lieadship of 
affairs. CJovcrnor Hornby from Bombay at once called upon 
him to declare whcclier he was willing to give full cJfIccr to the 
Treaty of Purandhar and dismiss the Prcncli adventurer with 
whom he was still negotiating. When lie refused to give an 
explicit answer, the council resolved to plunge at once into war. 
It proposed to establish Raghunadi Uao as rcgctit on belialf of the 
young Peshwi Madhu Rao Narayaii. In November, *778, tlu: 
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Bombay forces took die field. They consisted of 600 Eiuopcans 
and 3300 sepoys. The nnlitaiy command was placed in die hands 
of Colonel £gci ton, an ofFicct of mdift'crcnt healtli and no Indian 
experience, but the control really lay with a coiiimittcc of three, 
consisting of the commander and two ineinbeis of the coniicil. 
It docs not seem to have occurred to the Bombay govcinmcnt 
that if It could not trust its commander it had better not go to 
war, Raghunath accompanied the expedition It earned with it 
an enormous haggagc-train of 19,000 bullocks, and could march 
barely two miles an hour. In Jannaiy, 1779, Egmon resigned Ins 
command and was succeeded by Colonel Cockbiim, On the 
at Talcgaon at the top of die Ghauts a large Maratha aimy was 
encountered Cockbuni considered that lie could force his way 
to Poona twenty miles off if he abandoned Ins baggage, But the 
cc'>mmittcc, despite Uaghunadf s entreaties, resolved to retire. The 
stores were bnint; the guns tin own into a tank, and on the 12 th 
the army marched three miles to Wadgaon, harassed by perpetual 
attacks. Further retreat being deemed impossible, the coimnitcec 
entered into negotiations, Raghunadi took refuge with ^Slndhia, 
and the Convention of Wadgaon was signed It promised the 
surrender of all territory acquired since 177'^, tlie withdrawal of 
the force advancing from Bengal, die transfer of the Broach 
revenues to Sindhia, and the giving of hostages as a security for 
the due pcrfoimance of the terms. Although Hornby .and Ins 
council had not authorised and piomptly disavowed these dis- 
graceful terms, they cannot be acquitted of having brought about 
the failure of their enterprise, both by the unwise arrangentents 
made for the control or the expedition, and by the haste with 
which they had embarked on their actum without awaiting the 
promised support from Bengal, r 

On January 30 ihcBcugaloctachment marched into Burhaupur, 
and oil February aC) reached Surat. Ilasriugshad nghtly calculated 
diat neither Sindlna nor I lolkai would care to oppose its move-- 
incuts, since by so doing they would endanger the safety of their 
own torntoncs. ColonclLeslie, the officer under whose command 
the detachment had at first baui placed, had ]iroved to he slack 
and uiicntcrpnsuig. But he had died in October, 1778, and the 
command had then been given to Colonel Goddard, who had 
thus carried to a successful cifd the project from which Francis 
had anticipated nothing but failure, Goddard rcin.rined under 
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the orders of the govcnior-gciicral and council, but on his auival 
he was invested with the command of the local tioops and given 
a scat on the local council by the Bombay government. By this 
means the opeiations of the Bombay presidency were at last 
placed under the cjft'ective control of the Bengal govcinmcut 
Circumstances had proved too stiong at Bombay, as they weie 
to prove at Madias, foi the Regulating Act to receive its full legal 
effect touching the relations between the Bengal government 
and those of the suboidinotc presidencies 

Goddard had been empowered by Hastings to seek an actoni- 
nn^dation with the Poona goveimncnt. ihit Nana Phadna'^ps 
would accept nothing less than the sui lender of Salsctte and the 
handing over of Raghunath, who had escaped fi 0111 Sindlna*s 
custody and taken refuge witli Goddard l''owards die end of die 
rains, however, Goddard licaid ofariinuuired agi cement between 
the Marathas, the Nii^fam, and Ilyclcr ‘All foi a concerted attack 
upon the English, fie then entered into discussions with Fateh 
Singh Gackwai. Having crossed the TaptT on Januaiy i, 1780, 
he induced that cliief to sign a rieaty on the 26tli, by winch the 
English were to receive the revenues of certain distncis as soon 
as they had put Tatcli Singli in possession of Ahniaclahad and 
otliei terruoiy of the Peshwa, and meanwhile to be joined at 
once by Fateh Singh with 3000 lioise AhmaJabad was captiii cd 
on February 15, and a campaign followed in Gujarat, where the 
M«irathas succeeded in keeping the field. But Masaiigs, mindful 
of the need of breaking tlic confederacy, entered into alliance 
with the laiia of Goliad, a long-standing enemy of Smdliia, 23 wd 
sent more troops to threaten Sindliia’s not them tciri tones. On 
August 3 1 Popliam captured Gwalior by escalade. The place liacl 
always been regarded as iinprcguablc. vSindhia at once abandoned 
Gujarat and retired to cover his own revenues. Tins pennicted 
Goddard to move to attack Bassein, whic lihe tookon Decenibcr 1 1 
He then attempted to threaten Poona itself. But seeking to retire 
ni the face of a superior force he uiulciwcnt the tmo serious 
reverse of his career. The effects of this defeat were, however, 
more than compensated by the defeat which C'ainac inllicted 
on Sindliia’s troops at Sipri cm February tCj, 1781. Siiidliia now 
came to the conclusion that Ins interests lay in an alliance witli 
the English. He had long be^n aiming at the control of>rhc 
Maritlia Confederacy. His own defeats and the success wJiich 
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Holkar had just secured meant a set-back in his plans. He there- 
fore opened negodations, and on October rj agreed to a cessation 
of hostilities and undcitook to effect a treaty between the English 
and the Poona government Tins led to the Treaty of Salbai, 
signed on May 17, 1783, though not ratified by Nana Phadnavis 
till Februaiy 36, 1783, At first sight the clauses of the treaty do 
not seem specially important. Ail English conquests made since 
the Treaty of Puraiidhar were to be restored Raghunath was 
to receive no more help fioiii the English. Hyder ‘All, who was 
itot a paicy to the treaty, was to give up the territories which he 
had seized from the nawab of Arcot. It thus stipulated for the 
mere status quo ante belhim But it nevertheless marks a turning- 
point in the history both of the Maiadus and of the Enghsli 
company. Mahadaji Siudhia, through whose agency the treaty 
was made, was the greatest Indian prince of his day. He was 
looking forward to the cstablishmcuc of a powerful state in 
noitheui India, ccntiing round Delhi, fortified with the prestige 
of the imperial name, and gathenng round itself as satellites the 
other Maiatlia states, so as to renew the old confederacy under 
fresh leadciship and on ficsh terms. His alliance with the English 
ineauc that so long as lie did not attack their interests he would 
be free to pursue liis plans On the English side it marked a great 
triumph for Hastings’s skill and tenacity. The year 1780 had 
fornicd a tremendous crisis. No man could tell if some powerful 
French expedition might not arrive 111 Indian waters, just at the 
moiuoiit when the company was mcnaccxi by the two clucf 
Ica^lcrs of India. The revenues of Bengal were visibly weakening 
under the strain of maintauimg war in several theatres at once. 
Most of Hastings’s advisers and colleagues were clamouring for 
peace widi Poona 011 any tcrm.v -Bye he, widi the same constancy 
with which he had faced the pistol of Francis, drove on liis couise 
until lie had wrested from circumstance a favourable conclusion. 
“If you would employ cftcctual means for obtaining peace”, ho 
had written, “you muse seek them in the tcrrois ot a continued 
war. . If you expect to obtain it by concession and entreaty, . , . 
you will be disappointed.” I'he Treaty of Salbai was die vindica- 
tion of his words. * 

But if the conduct of the Bombay council had involved 
Idasangs in a policy winch he himself had never chosen and which 
rcduteci him to the need of making die best of a bad businchif, 
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the conduct of Madras affaiis involved him in woise difficulties 
still, for it brought on new disastcis at a most ciitical moment. 
The fall of Pondiclieiy in 1761 had established m the soifth a 
position not unlike that in Bengal following on the battle of 
Plasscy. The nawab, Muhammad ‘All, was wholly dependent on 
the English for die maintenance of his position On his western 
holders had ausen a new state* A Muslim adventurer of gicac 
capacity both in wai and in adinnustratioii, Uydci ‘All, had ovei- 
tin own the old Hindu dynasty and set up his own lulc, ITc had 
on the whole been disposed to cultivate fiiendslnp with the 
English, who were his ncighbouis on botli sides of India, l^ut 
that design had pioved impossible Hyder, like all newly 
cscablislied and ambitious piiiiccs, coveted the lands on Ins 
borders. He was always at wai witli the Maiathas; he was 
always threatening the Cainatic. But whereas his hostility to the 
Marathas might easily have made him an acceptable ally of 
Bombay, Ins hostility to Muhammad ‘All made linn an in- 
evitable enemy of Madras In 1767, by a couisc of policy the 
causes of winch remain obscure, vvai Iiad broken out between 
him and tlic luwab- The Cainatic had been severely ravaged; 
and, though Hydei liad been defeated in pitched battles at 
Changama and Tunomahu, lie liatl much the best of the war, 
winch was ended m 1769 by a treaty concluded at Madias. 
Muhammad ‘All's finances, winch lemauicd under his own in- 
competent management, had been thiown into coniplete ton- 
fusion. The Ficiich war had left him with a huge debt to the 
company. In the next few ycais he had seemed 10 be paying 
off' fins debt, but m fact he was only doing so by bon owing 
from the company’s servants and other persons at Madias at a 
much higher rate of mrercstjtlun was due to the company. As 
soon as the dircctoi s learned of this, they pi ohibited their servants 
from participating in sucli loans m future and ordeicdlhc rate 
of interest to be reduced. But the private debt icmained tlic 
dominant political interest at Madias, l^aul Benficld, on engincci 
m the company’s service, who in modern times would have made 
a great name as a financier, became a most active agent in die 
matter. At one tune he was saia to have m his liauds the fortunes 
of everyone in Madras, allowing them 2 per cem* a month, while 
he was principal manager of the iiawab’s finances as wclLThc 
importance of increasing tlienawab’s revenues came thus to out- 
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weigli every other consideration.. It furnished the motive for two 
expeditions against the raja of Tanjoic 111 J771 and 1773, the 
scctind of which ended in the annexation of the state by the 
nawab On learning of this, die dircctois at once ordcicd the 
lescoiatioii of the raja to his territories, and appointed governor 
of Madras Lord Ihgot, who had formerly held the same office 
dunng the crisis of the Seven Yeais’ War. Vigorous rathci than 
tactful, Pigot encountered the bitterest opposition This was 
headed by the commaiider-iii-chicf, Sir Robert Fletcher. He had 
fjready distinguished himself by playmg a more dian dubious 
p^rt in the opposition to Clive in Bengal m 1766. He and 
Bcniicld’s fi lends succeeded in scmring a majority on the council 
against the govcriioi, and, chough they did not dare to refuse 
compliance with the company’s orders, they placed the governor 
under aircst ui 1776, and kept him m confinement till be died a 
year later. In 1778 dhs state of internal confusion was ended by 
die appointment of Sir Thomas Rumbold as governor. 

But Rumbold piovcd neither more honest nor more capalilc 
than his predetessors. Madias was poverty-stricken; the nawab’s 
loans had fallen to a great discount, but policy still hmged upon 
the debt and die possibility of wringing gifts from the nawab. 
As an example it may be mentioned diat Rumbold invited the 
nawab to act as godlather to a son who was botii to hiiu at 
Madias and who was therefi^re baptized after his godfachei by 
the name of Anwaei. 'Lhis and otlicr acts of complaisance arc 
said to have cost the nawab over fifteen lakhs of rupees. These 
gifts, however, meant that the nawab was not to be pressed more 
than could be avoided for the payments on which the main- 
cenaiicc of the company’s military forces depended. The ex- 
pedient which occuriod to |liimbolJ to relieve die financial 
situarion was to get nd of the tribtiic anuuallv payable to the 
Nv/aiC for the Northern Circars. Those distiictshad oeeu grained 
by Shah ‘ Alam to the company at the same finic as the dUifdni of 
Bengal. But when the Madras government had attempted to act 
upon tins gram, it liad found that the /Inmiin was valueless withoui 
the assent of Ni/aiu ‘AlT who actually possessed the (Zirtars. By 
a treaty with the latcu, chive ofic of die four were transferred to 
the company on condition of an annual payment of five lakhs 
of tupees. This was alieatly two •years in arrears when Rumbold 
proposed to the Niziiiu diat it should cease altogcchei. AiiocIu-t 
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subject of (lifFcrcncc had also occurred. It had been agieed that 
die Circar of Gnntoor should be held by JBasolat Jaug, the 
Nizam’s brother, for life and should afterwards icvcrt touche 
company. Basalat Jang had agitated the Madras goveininent by 
taking a body of Ficncli troops into his pay A c first attempts liacl 
been made to secure their removal Then in January, 1779, wlien 
Basakt Jang was being threatened by Ilydci ‘Ali, a ticaty was 
made wuh him by winch he ceded the circar to the ttnnpauy 
The arcar was at once leased out to Muhammad ‘All and an 
English force was sent to piotecf the district fiom Hyder 'fhes^ 
mcasiucs completely indisposed tlie Nr/ani and Hytlei *AlT agan^Kt 
the company. The Ni/aixr contented himself with Stirling up dis- 
content. But Hydei, with liis usual decision of tliaracter, re- 
solved upon war, for which the contest between tlie hnghsh and 
the Mai^tlias provided him with a most ifiivouiable oppouiinity 
At the same time he liopcd to receive the cix-opciatioii of the 
French, who bad lately dcclaicd wai on Great Britain. Jle 
steadily prcpaiod himself but foi flic moment withheld lus afcack. 

In the spimg of 1780 Rumbolcl decided to return to Knglaiul, 
eonfideut that, since the presidency had lately received a loyal 
regiment from England, Hyder would not cbie to risk a war. 

In July Hyder suddenly invaded the G.nnuuic, which was wholly 
unprepared to resist. Hector Munro, the formei victor esf Buxar, 
was commandcr-m-chicf. He marched out in full confidence of 
driving the invaders one of the Carnanc. But a pai ty of English 
troops moving to join him was severely dcfcarctl at Ihdlilur He 
retired hastily on. Madras. The conned, at its wits' end, infoniwd 
Bengal that all was lost unless assistance in men and money could 
be instantly sent. 

In tlie development of thesg evjpnts the governor-general and 
council bad hardly been consulted. Rumbold indeed held the 
view tliat the Regulating Act was to be undei stood literally and 
that so long as he neither went to war nor signed a treaty Bt'ngal ^ 
had no control over Ins actions. Nor had Bengal interfered until 
it seemed likely that the Nizam would be driven into the arms 
of the Marathas, when it assumed the conduct ol political rela- 
tions with him, and succeeded in smoothing down his ruftled 
sensibilities. Nevertheless, Hastings found himself in 1780 com- 
mitted to a new war with whidi he liad bad nothing to do • I Ic 
nuist either send help from Bengal or allow flydei to besiege 
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Madras In these aicumscanccs he resolved to send Sir Eyre 
Cootc, the coinmander-m-chief, with as large a body of men as 
could be spared and a considerable sum of money. But these 
resources were not to be wasted by the incompetent council. 
Coote was to procure the resignation of Whitchill, who liad suc- 
ceeded to die diaii on Rumbold's dcpartuic, assume the whole 
conduct of the war, and keep the funds undci his own niaiiage- 
nicnt He was nitciided to do at Madras what Goddard had suc- 
ceeded lu doing at Bombay — establish the control of chegovernor- 
gl'iieral and council 

JThese measures secured a pai tial success Coote, who enjoyed 
a deservedly high icputation as a sol diet, soon restored the con- 
fidence of the Madias army, defeated HyJcr at Porto Novo, 
Polhlur and Sholingarh, but, like the coiniuaiidcr in the former 
Mysore war, failed altogether to expel Hydor from tlic Caiiiatic. 
The clnef cause of tins lay ui the superior mobility of H^dcf s 
troops, lie was strong, Coote was excessively weak, in cavalry. 
Cooce was moreover bin dened with an immense transport tram. 
He had to cany with him a disproportionate amount of artillery 
in order to keep Hydci's horse at a respectful distance; the number 
of bis camp-followers was enormous, and he was not willing to 
incur uupopulaiicy by insisting on their reduenou. The con- 
sequence was that his demands on the Madras council for cattle 
and gi aiii were greater than could bo supplied from an area already 
wasted by war. for this he fiercely blamed tlie cml authorities, 
and his vituperacious have usually been repeated. Ilie fault, bow- 
cv«p, lay elsewhere. The plan of the campaign was wrong The 
easiest way by which Hyder could have been compelled to with- 
draw from the Caniatic was not to march after him at the rate 
of two miles an hour but, as had done in the case of 

Sindhia, to carry the war mcci his territories. He had conquered 
the districts lying along the Malabar Ct^ast from a number of 
small UiiicUi chiefs, anti they resented the Muslim doimnation, 
Coote should have been concent to protect Madras itself and 
despatch the strongest force he could spare to attack Hyder on 
the west coast, where the encin^ would liave been compelled 
cithei to lay waste Ins own tcrritoncs and destroy his own 
revenues or meet the invaders in ilie field. But Coote was 
probably too eager to multiply Itis laurels by defeating Hyder 
in the Carnatic to adopt a plan wliicli would cither have removed 
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himself from the Carnauc or have diminished the forces under Ins 
ininicdiatc command He diciefore remained in the Climatic till 
die autumn of 1782, failing to achieve the purpt)se of Ins cainp'Jnpii 
and seeking to throw all the blame on the civil aiithotitics 
It was not to be expected that tins should be borne meekly. 
In the middle of 1781 a new governor, Loid Matartney, had 
arnved from England. He was a man of cliaiactei, with both 
administrative and diplomatic experience, and Inul been chosen 
in ordci to free the Madias govenimeut from us subseivieiioe 
to the coriLipt inllucnccs of the nawab’s debt 'The war wirii 
Hydei had not been heard of when he had left England, aiul ;]ie 
posiaon which he found 011 Ins arrival was a giievous dis.ippoinc- 
incnt to Inm. The fust step which lie decided u> take was to 
induce the iiawab to make ovci ct> the Jbughsli for the period ot 
the war the admmistratiou of the C’arnatie levenucs 'I'lns he 
succeeded in doing But the iiawab then lefuscd to apptniu the 
agents whom Macartney recommended. 'Die diet t of this would 
have been to nullify the transfer of the niauagcmeiir; Mae.utney 
thcrcfoic insisted on appointing them himself 'Tins action te- 
vivcd die combination which had overtlirowu Bigot iu 1770. 
''file nawab, Baul Benllcld, and others dul their utmost to cancel 
the assignment of the revenues, 'fhey apnealed to Wairen 
Hastings, They sought to lute Coozq into the ousiness hy ollei ing 
him an illusory assignmenr of the levcmies in lus own name. 
This quarrel was complicated by disputes which had arisen be- 
tween Madras and Bengal regarding the eondiict ol' the war. 
Just before Macartney’s arrival Hastings had urged the Madras 
council to leave die whole managcmcin of the war to C'ootc. 
The council, overawed, had complied, and Macartney had 
acquiesced m the situation which he found m being. When 
Cootc rciccraccd his coiaplamts, llviscings urgc'd Macattney to 
humour die coinniander-m-d)ief. Maeaitney agreed jITovided 
that the rcsponsibiUty also was to rest on Cloote's shoulders. Bur 
that was a burden whieli Cootc was not willing bear. C'oote 
kept his plans cucircly to liimself, liuiitcd Ins communirauons 
to demands for money, cattle, and supplies, and at the same time 
threatened Macartney with acAsations of ruining the campaign. 
Hastings's posinon was one of great embarrassment, I le did not 
wish to disoblige Cooce, lest hr should in a huff return U' Ckileutu 
and vote agamsc tlie measures of the govemor-gcncral. I le did 
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not wish to disoblige Bcnficld, whose fnends had greatly assisted 
in (^ic accominodcitiou between Ininsclf and Lord Noitli He 
thus found himself obliged to support the nawab’s cause and 
Coote’s cause against the governor or Madras This led to an open 
breach between the two governments Bengal ordered Madias 
to resign the assignment oi the Carnatic revenues , Madras icfuscd. 

Early in 171X3 Coote, who had passed the cold wcatliei at 
Calcutta, was about to return to the south He demanded, powci s 
to overrule the local council and if necessary to displace Macartney, 
flastiiigs favouied compliance with Ins demands; but m this he 
w»is not suppoi ted by the ocher members of his council, and Coote 
finally sailed without the authoiity he had desired. On his way 
down his vessel was chased by a Ercncli frigate. The agitation 
caused by feai of capture brought on a stroke of apoplexy The 
old general was earned ashore at Madras speechless, and died 
almost at once It was pejhaps foi tiuiatc. Macartney had deter- 
inined to lesist by cvciy means m his power what he believed to 
be Lin wai ranted cleniaiicls which would ruin the British cause in 
the south. The command of the Madias troesps passed into the 
hands of Major-General James Stuait, as cptanclsomc as Coote, 
buta far less formidable opponent ofthe civil govormiicnt. Early 
in the year a great expedition had at last arrived Iroin France 
under (he command of Bussy, now old and worn out, Bussy 
had landed and occupied Cudchilore Stuart was ordered to 
march southwards and attack him Resenting orders of any sort, 
Stuart languidly pursued lus march, spending six weeks over the 
luffldied miles separating Madras from CXiddalore. He then 
attacked the French position, and two stubborn actions followed 
in winch both sides lose licavily. But events at sea had placed 
the Englisl) in a desperate posicion^ 

'lligjughout the warau English squadron had been inamtained 
on the coast, at first under rtic coinmaucl of Vernon and after- 
waids under that of Sir Edward Hughes. In 1782 a ItcdcIi 
squadion had arnved under the greatest admiral whom the 
French over produced. This was the Bailli dc Sulfren, He was 
filltnl witli an iiulomicablc energy; and Ins one thought was not 
tlie safety of Ins ships but the destruction ofthe enemy. ! Ic was 
moreover a figliter of grc.if iiuelhgcnce, and was ever thinking 
our- plans feu modifying the iftcwotypcd methods of naval 
manevuvre, A series o( engageuuMus followed his arrival. 
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Hughes at finst succeeded ni hulding liis own, rhougli wuli diffi- 
culty. More than once SuAVen succeeded ni concenciatii^ a 
superior foicc of ships against a pair of Hughes's line ofharrle. 
But die decisive victory which wSullren was seeking evaded Ins 
grasp. Ills suboidinate officcis weie tsfinfeiioi cjuality and failed 
to undci stand the instruccious wlncli tlicy received, and in eveiy 
circumstance he was encouiiterecl by a most tdistinatc icsistaiue. 
Nevertheless, he was wcaung down the enemy, bin.illy in June, 
1783, ]ic attacked the luiglish olfOuddaloie, wlicie diey were 
covenug the opeiarions ofScuait, and inflicted on them so nuicfi 
damage that they weie obliged to icmc M.ulias ti» lefir. 'I'Wif 
event left Stuarr helpless. He could jCLeive \u^ fiirdicr supplies 
c^f food, and miistdiave been reduced cither to ignominious mu- 
render or to chsastious retreat but foi the fust piece td* good 
fortune which had befallen the luighsh in the couise ol'the war. 
This was the aiiival cd' the news of the conclusicsn of pence in 
liurope. A suspension ol arms followed, and die fiuu ol SuHieifs 
vigour and skill was lost. 

Macaitncy had been most dissatisfied wul) Suian's military 
conduct The general was rheiefoie lecalled, as soon as news of 
peace was jcccivcd. The ordei was leluct'uuly cdieyed, and, as 
soon as Smart readied Madias, he began a series i>f iiuiigues, 
which looked die more fhrcatenuig since he liad been the officer 
selected in 1776 to anesi laird Ihgot, I'he leal point at issue was 
whcdici die milicary forces should or should not be iiiuler the 
coinniaiid of the governor and couiuil Mat'arcney was resolved 
that his authority should be obeyed, ami dmded to arriM Stmrt 
and send lum off to England, ‘Iliis was aetordingly done, hue 
even thou his difficulties wcmc not ar an^ cud. 'Hie officer next in 
seniority was Sirjohn Burgoyie.^i king’s otfuvr. 1 le w.is oflbreJ 
the eominanil provided lie was willing to execute wliatevtT 
orders he should receive from the civil goveintnetu, T)n hi'i 
refusal, a company’s officer was named coimnander-iiM'hieh 
This was a dangeious measure which almost led to 11 ctinlhct be- 
tween the king’s and company’s troops, Biirgi>yne, however, 
diough unwise, had nothing of Stuart s malignity of cliaracier, 
and the matter was smofidied tiver, aldumgh a mutiny aenmily 
broke out among the king’s reginitws as the result of tlic un- 
settlement whit li these events tiatl produt cd, • 

Meanwhile the war had been pursued agauisc Mysotc with 
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bcttcj success than had at first attended the Brmsh plans. Hydci 
‘AlT had died at the lmhI of 1782, and had been succeeded by his 
son*Tipu Sultan, Hastings had long been urging on both Madras 
and Bombay the need of an expedition to attack the Malabar 
possessions of Mysore At last m 1783 a force was sent from 
Bombay under a company’s officer named Matdicws, who landed 
at Mangalore and occupied the capital of the piovincc of Bednor. 
This at once compelled Tipu to recall his forces from the Car- 
natic, and he himself hasaly marched to expel the intruders. 
Mattlicws had imprudently scattered his force, and was besides 
iiincli embarrassed by the jealousy exhibited by the king’s 
officers who had been placed under his orders. He was besieged 
111 Bednor and compelled to surrender, Tipti then marclied to 
recover Mangalore, which was held by a king’s officer, Colonel 
Campbell. The latter defended the place gallantly, but at last 
agreed to an anmsticc on very unfavourable terms, under which 
he was piccluded fiom iccciving supplies by sea, the only way 
by which they could possibly be sent. The consequence was that 
when supplies arrived by sea and the English insisted on their 
being admitted into the place, Tipu considered himself free again 
to carry on his sicgoworks. 

As soon as he had removed Stuart from the command of the 
army, Macaifncy had sent a force to attack Tipu’s southern 
possessions, l')indigul had been taken early in 1783. In June 
Dbaiapuram was taken, and the English were prepanng to ad- 
vance whc'n tliey wcie ordeted to halt and await the issue of 
pwiposals which had been made to Tipu for peace. One of the 
terms of the agi cement made by Siudhia’s means at Salbai had 
been that 'fipu should be compelled to make peace with tlic 
Rnglish, But the Mararhas Ivtl Ijeen .so long without making 
any move in dint clirecrioii tliac Macamicy had come to dis- 
believe in their sincerity Since the preliminaries of peace de- 
clared that the allies of both combatants should be invited to 
accede, he thought it best to make direct proposals to Mysore, 
and sene cointnissioncrs to confer with Tipu, wno was still before 
Mangalore In Occcmbcr, on reporw that hosrilitics Jiad again 
broken out there, Maclcocl oi/the Malabar Coast seized Can- 
luinore, while the English in the south captured Palghauc and 
C'oimhatorc, bcfoic their inovciticncs could be countennanded 
by the coniinissioners. On January 29 Mangalore was sur- 
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rendered by Campbell, owing to the sickness which prevailed 
in the garrison Shortly afterwards tlic conn nissu fliers i cached 
Tipn’s camp Tlicy then negotiated the Ticaty of Mangalore, 
by winch each side rOvStored all eonquests and agreed co release 
all pnsoiicis. Militai y olTiceis, indignant at peace at the inomenr 
when success seemed piossiblc, spicad immcnnis stones about the 
conclusion of tins treaty. But there is no icasoii to suppose that 
the commissioners were treated with worse than the contcuip- 
tiious pride which was to have been expected. Tipu believed 
himself to liavc won the war and behaved accordingly. A laigt 
number of English prisoners wcie then lelcascd But chose wUn 
had been coerced into adopting Islam during thcii captivity were 
retained. The crcatincut ot the pusoncis had been severe, hue no 
t^round exivSts for hclicvmg die stones which weie told of ninny 
having been deliberately put to death. 'Ilie treaty was strongly 
disapproved by Hastings, mainly on the giouud that it made 
no icfcTcncc to the Treaty of Salbai. lie aLtually nnivttl that 
Macartney should be suspended from bis olfice of governor on 
the ground of his having dts^d^eyed the ordcis of the Bengal 
government Jkit this proposal wasnoc accepted by his councillors, 
probably for no better reason tlian that Macai tney had inlliienrial 
mends in England 

Amid tliis confusion of authoiirics, cT quanvls between die 
civil and imJitaiy poweis at Madras, between the king’s and 
company’s ofticcis, becwceu the councils of Madias and Bengal, it 
had been completely impossible for Hastings to tin et t the conduct 
of affairs. They had passed our of his control, hue, as in lJoinl«y, 
he was left co pay die bill. The Maratha and Mysoie wans had 
hurtlcncd the Bengal finances cti such a point chat the company’s 
investment had to be provided by; private suhstription. \ Listings 
was driven by this state of things co extuu>idmary expetlieuts 
which wore afterwards made die subject of accusation against 
him, without sufficient considerurion of the dilfiailcies under 
which he had lam, and widiouc memory of die anarchical coin 
ditions created by die llegulaang Act. 'The two famiuis ineidents 
which occurred m this connection were the affair of C^hait Singh 
and die affair of die Begums of C^udli. Cihaic Singh was die 
zainindar of Benares. As soon as the I'rench war brtike out, 
Hastings proposed chat he sluTuld be railed upon for an exrra 
contribution to help meet die costs of die war. In diis lie was 
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justified by the well-established practice of India, where the 
ruler’s demands were limited only by his will and sense of the 
expedient Later on new demands were made and 111 1780 
Hastings resolved to visit Benares peisonally in order to over- 
come Cliait Singh’s delays Chait Singh docs not seem to have 
intended opposition He met Flascings at Buxar, and submitted 
to the arrest 111 winch Hastings placed liiin On rcaclnng Benares, 
a tumult broke out, a company of sepoys was destroyed, and 
Hastings bad to flee foi Ins life to Cliiuiar Tbcrc he gathered 
pogcthei foiccs, leocLUpicd Benares, declared the fugitive Chait 
Suigli dispossessed of the zamindari, legranted it to a nephew 
of the dispossessed chief, and increased the tribute fioni two and 
a quaitcr to four lakhs of rupees a year. Hastings’s enemies 
attempted to prove that Chait Singli was not a mere zaiinndar, 
and tliac the company had no light to claim more from him than 
the fixed tiibute. The first point seems untenable, Bcnaics was 
handed over to die company by the ruler of Oiidh, whose 
authojity was liencefoith exercised by die government of Cal- 
cutta, Chait Suigh certainly never possessed sovereignty. The 
custom of India again strongly favoured the contcntiou of 
Hastings that the tribute payable was unlimited. Hasuiigs acted 
therefore within the rights which any other ruler of India would 
not have hesitated to use At the same tune it is clear that Chait 
Singh was treated with seventy, and that Hastings’s conduct at 
Benares m 1780 was piccipitacc I’hc fact doubtless was that 
Hastings was feeling the results of a long period of strife and 
diaappoiucmcnt, that his judgment was less dear and calm than 
usual, and chat lie was urged on by the spur of need. It is likely 
also that Hastings had never forgiven Chait Singh for having sene 
a messenger to Clavcring m th;' crisis of 1 777, and was not sorry 
to exhibit CO the Indian world the consequences of incurring his 
displeasure. 

Perhaps, however, the chief criticism wliicli .should be passed 
on Ins conduct cowards Chait vSmgh is that it failed of its nn- 
incdiatc object. He was m need of money at once; and the out- 
break at Benares disappointed him of the sum whidi he had 
hoped CO obtain, although his settlement augmented (he future 
resources of the company He thus found hiiu.self obliged to 
seek out some new source of finaBce. Asaf-ud-daula, the iiawal) 
of Oudh, owed die company at tins time some fifteen lakfis 
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of rupees. In 178 1 111 consequence of Hastings's urgent demands, 
he proposed to resume the and seize the trcasiiic of 

which his late fathei’s wives had inipiopcily possessed thejn- 
selves This matter had long been a subject of dispute between 
the two pai ties, and at an earlier time the begums had been com- 
pelled to disgoige part of tlieu spoils imdci a pioinise made by 
Bnstow, the resident appointed by the majority, that no nune 
should be demanded of tlicm. Asaf-ud-daula, who was a man 
of feeble chaiacter, possibly hoped that the foimei promise might 
SCI VC as an obstacle to the acceptance of Ins pioposal, while h!^ 
offer nuglit relieve him from nnmeJiatc prcssuie lor nion^V^ 
J 3 ut since Hastings’s need of money was great and gi owing, the 
nawab was urged to carry Ins suggestion into eifect. Tlie begums 
were thcrefoie placed under restraint, and theii chief agents wore 
imprisoned for almost a year In December, 1782, they agreed 
to pay over a laige sum of money and were duly lelcascd. The 
defence put foiwaul for wi dull awing the promise of protection 
from the begums was that they liad pioinoted rebellion in the 
Benares connny But foi this little evidence appears Like Chait 
Singh, the begums were treated with seventy, although the 
degree of their ill-treatment was greatly cxaggci Jted by I lastings’s 
enemies, and in tlicii case the matter was daikcncd by something 
like a breach of faith 

111 Febmajy, 1785, Hastings sailed for linglaiul, being con- 
vinced by the terms of Pitt’s India Act that lie was not likely 
to remain undisturbed m the office whicli he had lielJ for so 
long. Indeed, for years Francis had been busily cmploying^his 
matchless talents for slander against the govern or-gcncial. He 
sedulously inflamed the enthusiasm of Rdnuind liiuke against 
what lie declared to be a system cif toi ture and corruption. When 
Shelburne went out of office and tlic Coahcioii Ministry of Fox 
and North was formed, official lu^srility leappearcd, stronger 
than ever it Iiad been befoic. All tlie Whigs were united against 
Hastings, while the Toiics were languid in his defence, 'fhe fall 
of the coalition and the accession of Ihct to powci did nothing to 
change this state of things Early in 1 786, shortly after I lastings’s 
return to England, Burke brought forward charges on which the 
impeachment of Hastings was subsequently foimdcJ. 'Hicn arose 
the situation which Burke himself had foiesccu in an earlier, day. 
PGod defend me”, he had oiicc exclaimed in the House of 
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Coniinoiis, “from the jiisacc of dns house when supported by 
neither the factjoii of one side nor the venality of the othcj/* 
An informed survey of the career of Hastings revealed errors, 
revealed occasional acts which cannot well be defended, but re- 
vealed also a high and noble constancy of purpose, a inincl of 
cxtraoidmary qualities, as hard, as flexible, and as resistant as the 
finest-tempered steel Jusace would have demanded condemna- 
tion of his errors, but lecogintion of his gieat and unequalled 
services Pi obably not another man of his gcneianon could have 
earned the company’s government through the period during 
wkich the Regulating Act remained in foicc without meurnng 
great, perhaps inctnevable, disaster In every other pare of the 
outer realms of Gcoigc TII rehclhon, defeat, humiliation had been 
the national portion. In India alone national interests remained 
unharmed. And the reward prepared by Fiaucis and Burke was 
a senes of accusations, vague and general, such as no court of 
law w<Hild ever have entertained, accusations supported by an 
Lincndmg stream of eloquence, designed to make the woise ap- 
peal the better leason 

After long debates the nupcathmont was resolved on twenty- 
two articles ni May, 1787, The charges involved tlie violation of 
tieaties with Oudh, the uniiglucous sale of Koia and Allahabad, 
the oppression of Cliait Singli and the Begums of Oudh, the 
arbitiaiy settlement of the land revenues of Bengal, and (raud 
and toriuption m geiici.il adnuiiistiatioii On April 33, 1795, 
Hastings was acquitted on all the charges wlmli were pressed to 
a coticlusion. 'Fhe redeeming leatiue of die txial was the care with 
which the lords reviewed the evidence subinicted to them, and 
the view which evidently iuspited tlieni at die conclusion that 
Hastings had suffered far inoie than jny mistakes and miscouclucc 
of which he had been guihy could possibly tlemaiul. li w'us but 
just tlTat Burke never iccoveicd from this decisive condemnation 
^if his conduct in die matter. Thuniglioiic the trial lie li:id been 
the leading spirit, and aftei it he was a broken inam Hastings 
on the other iiancl showed his true spirit. He bore his seven years’ 
ordeal as he had withstood the nujoiuy in the couneil-rtiom of 
Fore William. I le believed with 1 easou that he had saved English 
iiuerc.sts in India, that lie bad governed the territones eonnnirred 
to his chill ge witlijihsace, that the iiTliahitancs of Bengal had lieard 
of his departure with soirow, and that die princes ofTiuHa would 
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have welcomed Ins return to direct the afFans of the East India 
Company, Indeed, it is hardly less tlian tragic to think that the 
one supremely gicat man whom England sent to uilc hulu was 
checked in every action cither by opposition m Ins own council, 
or by hostility of the home government, or hy the pi o visions 
of the worst piece of legislation which evci passed the llritish 
pailiamcnt icgardmg India If Burke had wished to impeach 
any one, lie would have done well to choose his old enemy Lord 
Noith, the author of the Regulating Act, laihcr llian Warren 
Hastings, its unhappy victim. 



CHAPTER V 


The Establishment of die East India Company as the 
Supreme Power in India, [784-J 8 [8 

The rcsignadou of Warren Hastings marks the end of one and the 
bL'ginning of a new penod m die Jiistory of the East India Com- 
pwiy. The disastrous cxpcnnicnt of the Regulating Act was 
brought to a dose by Pitt’s India Act. As will he shown in the 
following chapter, an effective system of govcinmcnt was at last 
established The political conduct of die East India Company was 
placed in due siiSoi dinatiou to the policy of the national govem- 
niciit; and the govcrnoi-gcncral and connal of Bengal received 
powei sufFiacnt to permit their control of Bntisli policy in India 
In the previous generation Clive and Hasting.s had led die 
way m a great expeument With imperfect powers and msigin- 
ficant resources they had established the company as a vital force 
in Indian politics. Clive had seized a lucky opportunity; and 
Hastings had mamtamed the company’s position in defiance of 
difficulties created principally by the folly and ignorance of 
London His sucas.sors were now to enjoy advaiitagas which he 
had never known— consistent suppoi t, freedom from intei fcrcncc, 
untrammelled authority. 

Hastings had been ignorantly supposed to pursue a policy of 
aggression. Such concluct was specially disliked at London. The 
(Urcctors feared that it might endanger the advantages which had 
been obtained; the ministry feared ]]nat the resources of the nation 
might be involved in some great struggle. T’liercforc the India Act 
songtiT to prevent the future rcprcscii tati ves of the company from 
following Hastings’s supposed example. It specifically declared 
that wan of aggicssiou were contrary to the Wi-shcs, the lUtcreSK, 
and the policy of the nation. But this attempt to regulate the 
conduct of external policy by moral inaxiras was foredoomed to 
fail. Wars of aggression arc problibly the most exceptional events 
in history. One state attacks anodicr because its rights have been 
injured, because its interests are threatened, because it fears that 
unless it attacks it will itself be attacked at a disadvantage. Alniost 
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all wars, in the eyes of both parties, arc wars of defence The 
period ushered in by tins pacific declaration was therefore as 
iiiilicant as that which had picccdcd it 
Some have put forward the view that this was due to the Iniital 
and fcrocu^us policy of die goveinors-^encraL But this facile 
explanation takes no account of the state oiTndia. The toiimiy 
remained in the state of flux to winch it liad been reduced by the 
collapse of the Miiglial empire, A number of new states bad 
cmciped, hut none of them lecognised anv natural hemndanes, 
and cvciy imntc was eagci to extend Ins temroiics But thcir 
position vaiicd gieatly The Rajput states, the C^aniatit, CuJh, 
Hyderabad, feared their ncighboiiis, and were piepaieJ to take 
any measures and to welcome any allies punmsuig even a tempo- 
rary I'clief fi oni their immediate dangers 'I'wo of tliese, Oiidh and 
tlic Clamatic, had alicady accepted the alliance of die Hast India 
Company, and in fact depended feu ilicir eontiiuic d exisrence on 
the unluai y suppoi t of then all^ , 1 lyderahad was at constant war 
with its Maiatha ncighbonis at Hoona, and was usually woj steel 
Tlie Rajput pimccs feared the advance of the Maiarha chiefs win*) 
had established themselves in nouhtnn India and who threatened 
to reduce them to tnluicai y subordinates. ( )n the other side there 
were two states whicli cleat ly aspired to greater power than at tlie 
moment tliev possessed One oftliesc Avas Mysore under die rule 
of I lydcr 'Alf s sem, Tipu Sultan. Tipii lacked Ins father’s eapaeicy 
foT government, but iiihentcd all lus ambition. He had declared 
himself king in his own riglit, tints cxpiessly thsclainung any 
dependence on the Mughal empire, still recognised by every otiicr 
prince and iiiler of India with tlie exception the Maratha 
ilolkar. He was extremely oithodox, and alllicted liis Hindu 
subjects, especially on the Mnkiba^* C'oast, wheie they weie newly 
coiuptercd and unsubmissive, with Foieetl conversion ijiuj the 
destruction of temples, like anothcT Aiuiiug/Tb. lake the NVam 
c>f Ilydcrabacb ho was consfamly at war witli the Marathas on his- 
northcni frontier: but, unlike the Nizain, he \va.s able to meet them 
on c<|ual terms He also yearned to rc'deem the Cairnacic from its 
subservience to the infidel authority of the Hnglish, whom his 
father had reduced to such straits in 1780. Beside Iiim was the 
group of states known as the Maiatha (’onfccltTacy. 'fins formed 
by far the most poweiTnl polifical unit m India. I’lic confederacy 
r,vas composed of that parr of the Heccan imdei the direct rule of 
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the Peshwa from Poona, of Baroda under the Gackwar, of Nag- 
pur midcr the Bhoiislas, of two groups of tcrtitory round 
Aliniadabad and round Gwalioi under Mahadaji Sindhia, and of 
Indore under Holkar. Of all these the Peshwa was the nominal 
head But his effective authority had aheady begun to break. 
Princes who had willingly obeyed BalajI Rao or Baji Rao at an 
earlier time, when the Pcsliwa’s power was great and their 
small, had adopted more independent views when the power of 
the Peshwa had been reduced by the struggles ccntniig louiid 
Ragliunath Rao and when their own power and dominions Lad 
Increased Now Mahadaji Siudhia aspired to succeed to the 
hcadsliip of the Mai ath as He had widely extended his domimous 
m noitlicrn India , he had occupied Delhi and taken the emperor 
iiiidcr his piotcction From his protege he had icquircd the 
appointment of the Peshwa as the chief lieutenant of the empire, 
with himself as the Peshwa s deputy. As has been seen in the 
pLcvions chapter, he had intervened tii the war between the 
Peshwa and the English, and had agreed with the latter to bung it 
to a conclusion But his ambitions wcie viewed with great 
jealousy. Holkar was always icady to support the ministers at 
Poona if Sindhia attacked them, Gicat as the confcdeiacy still 
was, It was seamed with divisions, no longer capable of common 
action, and ready to break asunder under the pressure of con- 
flicting interests. 

After a shore interval during which John Maepherson acted 
as governor-general, Ck^rnwallis artivecl as his successor He 
ro^hccl Calcutta 011 September i a, 1786, bene on giving the fullest 
effect to the acts of paiUainent and on abstaining from all inter- 
ference in die politics of India. So far as norchem India was 
concerned he sticccedccl. The c;nly event of note in which he was 
involved m that area (Kcurred when Sindhia, having become the 
emperor’s deputy chicf-lieutcuanc, thought of claiming the annual 
cwenty-\six lakhs of rupees which Clive had agreed to pay for 
the dTuftlni of Bengal Cornwallis promptly and firmly warned 
Sindhia that any attempt to piomotc that claim would be trcatctl 
as an tiufriontUy act. The warning was sufficient Sindhia, who 
was only testing the attjtiulc*of the new governor-general, 
dropped the matter immediately But affairs in the south were 
less easy to manage. 'Hpu s aitimdc was definitely hostile, ni’hc 
'I'rcaty of Mangalore had named the laja oflVavancore as one ^f 
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the allies of the company whom Tipu agreed not to threaten or 
attack. The raja had lately purchased iroin die Dutch ceitain 
factoiics and foits which, in the decaying state of tlicir trade, they 
no longer wished to ictain. Tipu claimed that these places were 
dependencies of chiefs wlio had recognised his own supienuicy, 
and demanded chat they sliould he Iiandcd ovei to him. On 
learning of this, Cornwallis at once oidoied John Hollond, the 
governor of Madras, to infoi in Tipu chat any a tcack on lVavanc<M e 
would be deemed an attack on die Ease India Company. 'I'hc 
governor, Jiowcvcr, was not willing to cany out the order Hif 
hclcmged to die old, bad generation which had been deeply 
interested in the nawab's debts. lie fcaied that a war witli Tiini 
would mean the ravaging of the Carnatic as in the time of! lydei* 
*AlT, and that the nawab would he unable to pay Ins piivatc 
creditors. Tipu therefore was not warned as early oi as firmly as 
Cornwallis had inteiulcd He attacked Tj avaiicorc, coinniantmig 
in person the troops who were employed; and this acnon led at 
once to the Third Mysore War. But the tiicunistauces of the 
moment wore very difFcrcut from those in wliich Hytlei had 
attacked the English in 17H0. Tipu had clicrislied liopcs of over- 
throwing fust the Nizam, then the Maiathas, and finally die 
English, He had .scut embasMcs to Baiis, and, although the hreneli 
government was not pjcpared actively to assist hi.s jdans, ic was 
not at all imwilling to see its old European enemy opposed and 
thwarted m die cast Tipu received encouragcnicnc whu h lie was 
unlucky and unwise enough to take at its face-value. In 1785-H7 
he was engaged in war with Poona and 1 Jydciabad, leading 
inconclusive peace. Com wall is, judging uom Tipu\s enihassy to 
Paris, concluded that war with France would mean iinmedmcc 
war with Tipn, and that the ciynpany's safety demanded an 
alliance with Tipu's lace enemies. Tnc India Act pieeluded him 
from entering into u cades with them at once, for ic lorhadcTiny 
alliance in preparadon for war. But he cook cate to eukivaco a 
good understanding with Nana Pliadnavis, who still controlled 
affairs at Poona, and, when lie arranged with the Nizam a settk'- 
ment of the Guntoor question, he gave Iiim an informal promise of 
support provided he refrained From attacking any ally of the 
English. A list of die English allies given to the Ni/am did nor 
include die name of Tipu Sulcaif. This was certainly a violation of 
die spirit of the India Act. That so honest and moderate a man as 
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Cornwallis should have deemed such a couise necessary displays 
the impossibility of conducting foreign policy in accordance with 
general maxims But when wai broke out, Coniwallis had already 
provided himself with alhes wlio threatened the Ion g line of Tipu's 
northern frontier The war began in May, 1790, and treaties for 
common action by the English, die Nizam, and the Marathas, 
were signed m June and July following. The position of j 780 was 
exactly reversed The Carnatic lay untouched, while the English 
and their allies invaded the Mysore tciritorics. 

• Their initial operations wcic not marked by success In r79T, 
.dacicfore, Cornwallis came south to take the command in pcison. 
He succeeded in taking Bangalore, but although he advanced 
towards Tip if s capital of Scimgapatani he was prevented hy a 
shortage of supplies from laying siege to it In the next year, 
however, he advanced again, besieged the place, and compelled 
Tipu to accept severe terms Tipu was to cede to the allies most of 
the conquests which Ins fathci and himself had made, and he was 
to pay a great indemnity. As security for the due execution of 
these terms, he gave two of Ins sons into English keeping. By this 
settlement Coinwalhs hoped that he had established peace on a 
Qnn basis in the south He considered that he had cut down the 
power of Tipu to the point at which he would not dare again to 
attack the English, aucl that the cessions made to tlic English allies 
would enable them to meet any attack wliicli Tipu might launch 
against them. In shoit he attempted to apply the prinaplc of the 
balance of power, strengthening the weak and reducing the 
scjwng 

Such calculations, however, took no account of the ever- 
shifting charactci of Indian alliances. Cornwallis*s departure in 
T793 was soon followed by a w^r between his late allies, die Nizam 
and the Marathas, Shoic, the new governor-general, refused to 
rakc^ai tin the struggle, which ended in the defeat of the Nizam, in 
tile battle of Khaida' The Nizam, who already had a considerable 
force in Ins service under the command of the famous frenchman, 
Kayniotid, then proceeded to increase this branch of Ins troops. 
French iiifluciKc dius tliicatcncd tobeconic predominant not only 
at Scringapatain but at Hyclcrabicl as well In 1793 war had broken 
out again between Crrcat Bntaiii and the rcvoliitiouary Prench 
govcrnniciu 1 ’lic possibility of*“lTcncl) interference iu Indian 
atfaiis had rluis again become a c^ucstion of importance. Wheiiui 
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Apiil, 1798, Richard Wellesley, Lord Mornuigton, airived as 
governor-general, he found die balance which Cornwallis had 
tried to set up already ovcrtuiiicd In the middle of October, wlieii 
he learnt of the French invasion of Egypt, he resolved that Tipu 
must either renounce the French alliance or be destroyed 
Tipii had in fact welcomed the Anglo-French war as promising 
him Ins revenge for the defeat of 1792. He had opened negotia- 
tions for help from Fiance both with the governor of the French 
island of Mauritius and witli the Pans autlioiitics. Shortly after 
9 v 1 oimugton's arnval, the latter had heard of a bombastic pro- 
Janiaaon 111 which Malai ti c, at Mauritius, had called for volunteers 
CO aid Tipu to destroy the English power, and of the arnval at 
Mangalore of a small party of Frenchmen who had m consequence 
joined Tipifs service. The conduct of the sultan lu thus seeking the 
aid of the French was singularly unwise, and betrayed a dcploi- 
ablc lack of infoimaaon. It was not 111 Malaicic’s power to give 
Mysore any material help. Tipu’s mission to Mauritius and the 
landing of the small body of men wliom he obtained warned 
Moiiiuigton of his intentions without strciigthcmiig hiniscir. 
Tipn did Ins utmost to counteract the effects of Ins own conduct, 
lint tlie goveinoi -general interpreted his smooth letters as de- 
signed to allay English fears until airaiigcmcnts for effective 
French support should have been completed 
In Momingtoif s eyes the first step to be taken was to root out 
French mflitoncc from Hydciabad In this he soon succcoded. 
Tlic Ni^ani accepted his offers to maiiitam a foicc of company’s 
twops at Hyderabad on condition of the Ni2;ain’s providing for 
their pay and of conducting his foreign policy in accordance with 
English wishes. Tlic Fieiich force wJiich Raymond had fornicd 
was thus broken up. The offioL'ts j^vcrc carried off to Calcutta as 
iiisoncTs of war and sent back to Fnirope, while the sepoys for the 
nose part cook scivicc with the English Tliis danger removed, 
lie aliair with Tipu was brought to an issue. Moniington 
akulatcd chat no French force could airive from die Red Sea 
intil the middle of 1 799 At the close of 1 798 therefore he moved 
outh to Madras, and required from Tipu categorical answers to 
he demands which he had made. Tipu played for tmic. Bur 
Vlorningfon would imt wait till circumstances should favour the 
iilcan. On Ivhriiary 22 lie ordefed the invasion of Ti()Li*s terri- 
tories by the army winch liad been assembled. The campaign 
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was marked by unbroken success, Tipu was defeated in the field 
at Scdascrc and Mallavelly. lu April, Scnngapatain was again 
besieged On May 4 it was scorincd and I’lptt perished m the 
defence. Tlic gciiciatiou of conflict between the Muslim rulers of 
M/vSore and rlic company had come to a close Misnnngtoifs 
services wcie iccoginsed by the bestowal an Irish marquisate, 
and he was clicnccforth known as tlic Marcjuis Wellesley, 
liis sctilcmcnt was characteristic. On this occasion the Mara- 
thos had refused to co-operate with the company m the war, and 
even massed troops as though preparing to assist fipu. Wellesleys 
therefore needed to consider no ocher incciests than those of tlip- 
company and of the Nizam He decided ft) lediue Mysore to us 
old boundaries, within which a lepresentative t)f the I luulu ruling 
house was to be see up. Most of the tern tones thus cut olf wcic 
to be divided between the Nr/am and the company, ,nui shortly 
afcei wards the Niziim handed over his shaie to the company in 
return for the abolition ofliis annual payments for clunnaiiitcnancc 
csf the subsidiary force. Ceitain districts were set aside to be 
offered to the Peshwa, baji Rat) II (son of the old English ally 
Raghunath Ran), whom Nana Phadnavis, after a period of bitter 
conHict with .Smdhia, had established at I\)ona 'I’hese distiiccs 
were to be the price of die acceptance by the Mauuhas of an 
English alliance siimlai to that which had been made with the 
Nizam. With the new Hindu piiucc a treaty, till clicn wicluiuc 
paiallel, was signed. Wellesley was resolved that, if it could be 
avoided, the company's alliance slioiild not be disgraced by the 
evil consequences whicli had followed in the (Carnatic and*iu 
Oudh The prince wa.s given his pnncipalicy, nut only on ccnidi- 
fion ofiuilitary and pt)litical suboidination to the govemincnc of 
Calcutta, but also on condinou ,t)f following such advice on 
adininisci ative and financial matters as the govcTiior-generalnrighc 
offer him. A neglcec of these condifums might bo followeltby 
the English rcsimiption of the rajas teintoMCS, 

The effect of tlicse arrangements was to establish the company 
as the uncjucstioncd arbiter of affairs m the south. Wellesley 
himself cherished the ht:)pe of securing a similai position for the 
company in the north as well, 'ffiis depended upon inducing the 
Maratlias to accept a subsidiary alliance Nana Phndnavis had 
rejected Wellesley's oIFcr of pAri of the conquests made from 
Tipu. But he had died in tfioo, and there followed a struggle for 
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supremacy at Poona, between Holkar and Daulat Rao, who had 
succeeded Maliadaji Rao Sindhia. The Pcsliwa found himself 
helpless between the two rivals He was liimsclf a man possessed 
of neither wisdom nor good faith. He made an alhaiicc with 
Siudhia ill order to wreak vengeance on the fiicnds of die late 
Nana who had held him 111 tutelage. Jaswaut Rao Holkar 
marched south, defeated Snidhia’s army, captuied Poona, and 
plundered it from top to bottom Baji Rao fled to Basseui. He 
begged foi Bnghsh help Wellesley agreed to give it provided he 
would accept English mediation in his disputes with other Indian 
^princes, and provided lie would accept a subsidiary force such as 
die Nizam had icccivcd B^i Rao consented to these terms, and 
on December 31, 1802, signed the Ticaty of Basscin 
The effect of this treaty was to cstablisli English influence at the 
very heart of the Maratlia Confederacy. This was not likely to be 
accepted by the Maiatlia chiefs with calm. In London this 
seemed a reason for disliking the pokey which had brought it 
about, because it would involve die company m ‘‘ die endless and 
complicated distractions of the tuibulcnt Malirattab empire” To 
Wellesley, however, the continuance of the wais in which the 
Maratlia princes had been constantly engaged appealed a far 
gicater danger It would accelerate die growing poverty of the 
country; ic might lead to the formauou of a single Maratlia state 
under an ambitious leader widi whom ibt company would have 
CO figlit for its existence; above all, the existence of strong states 
unconnected with the company meant the existence of openings 
i«to which Frcncli lullucncc miglit intrude. Like the Nizam, 
Sindhia had employed French officers to orgamsc and train his 
army. First dc Boigne and dicn Perron liad commanded large 
bodies of his troops, and had i*cc<;j.vcd from the revenues of 
wbicli die sepoys were paid, so that the commander was, or at 
iuiy7iine might become, independeue of his employer and free to 
punnote hi.s national rather than his employers interests. From 
all these points of view Wellesley judged the cstablislnnenc of 
English influence among the Maratlia states a matter of the first 
iiiiportaucc. EIo did not behove that the Mai*acha princes could 
unuc against an y enemy. English control at Poona would deprive 
them of tluMr common rallying point. The treaty, he supposed, 
might neihap.s lead to war with *111 dividual chiefs, but not to war 
with tlie Maradias as a whole. 'Hie event was to prove fhe 
accuracy of his judgement. 
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It soou baanic evident that small rcltancc could be placed on 
tl)c fidelity of the new Englisli ally Baji I^ao desired only to be 
freed from the domination of Ilofkar, and at once sought to free 
hunsell from the new bonds which lie had so lightly accepted. lie 
tried to foi in a combination ol'all the chiefs But I lolkar was too 
disgusted with Bryi Rao to cooperate Complaining that the 
Maiatha power had been sold to the Englisli, he witlidrew sullenly 
to his possessions in Malwa. The Gackwai, too, lefuscd to paitici- 
patc m any scheme against his ally die company, wlioni he feared 
much less than he feared the Peshwa. Daulat Kao Sin Jhia and thi? 
raja of Nagpur alone assembled their trcnips and cjosscd 
Neibudda. Wellesley Jesiied tlieni to separate and withdraw their 
forces. On their refusal, wai was declared in August, 1)^03. 
Arthur Wellesley was placed by his bi other in political and 
military conciol of the opciations in the Deccan; Lord Lake 
icccived the like authority in Upper India. Aithur Wellesley 
defeated the combined annics of Siiidhia and the Bhonsla at 
Assayc; Suidina then agreed to a truce, during wliic'h the Nagpur 
fences were beaten at Argatm. Nagpur then made peace at 
I^cogaoii, agi ecnig to cede to die company the district of ( kitcack, 
thus completing the company's command ol'the eastern sea-board 
of Eidia, besides making other cessions to the Ni^aiiu Meanwhile, 
Lake had captured Aligarh, on which Perron had icsigned 
Sindliia*s service and taken icfiige in Biicisli tenitoiy, being no 
longer able to couimaiid the obedience oflus hrencli suboKliuates. 
Delhi had then been taken, the emperor had passed fiom Maiarha 
to Bimsh custody, and in November Sindlua’s remaining fowres 
had been scattered at Laswari. Sindhia then made })eace, sur- 
rendering much territory and cransfcriing his political riglus in 
Upper India to the company^. Tlie war tlnis appealed 10 liave 
ended as triumphantly as the war v tth 'J’lpu, Bin 1 lolkar, who 
had looked on contcmptucmsly while his rival Smdhia wasTeing 
beaten, resolved to reach the English what a Maracha war was 
like. He rejected the proposals which l/ake made to him at the 
end of 1803, and invaded the teiritory of the raja t)f Jaipur, an 
ally of the company. A new war therefore broke out m April, 
1804. The Eughsli hoped to Ixefn him m in wcstcTii India, but 
their plans iniscarned, and one* of their detachments was over- 
whelmed and beat a disordcTly i^'crcar to Agra. I lolkar, however, 
CQiild not repeat this success. He* was repuNed in an attack on 
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Delhi. Later lu the year lus troops were defeated at Dig and again 
at Farrnkhabad, and Holkar himself was chased by Lake across 
the Sntlej into the dominions of the rising Sikh chief, Raiijit 
Singh. While these events had been in progress, Smdliia had 
shown signs of wishing to icncw the struggle, but had thought 
bcttei of it. So m \ 805 the company retained the posiaou of 
supremacy winch had been claimed by the Treaty of Basscin and 
asscited by the campaigns against Sindhia and the Blionsla raja. 

But at the moment when Wellesley seemed about to reap the 
harvest of his policy, he learnt that he had been recalled and 
i|;^omwalhs reappointed governor-general. The directors at Lon- 
don were oil principle opposed to a policy of expansion When 
Heniy Diindas had left the Board of Control in i 8ot , he had been 
succeeded first by Loid Lewisham and then by Castlcrcagh , and 
Ins departure had been marked by a dimmntion of the support 
winch the govcinor-gciicral had tdl then received fioin the 
cabinet. Castlcrcagh thought with the directors that Wellesley's 
policy had been unduly adventurous Like them he had been 
alainicd by the oucbieak of war with Holkar into thinking that 
the struggle witli the Marathas would ncvci be brought to a 
successful conclusion. Cornwallis, tliough sixty-seven and infirm, 
was therefore induced to return to India to make peace with the 
Marathas He arrived on July 30, and died at GhazTpur on 
Octobei 5 following, bcfoic he had earned his instructions into 
effect, ^^lc senior meuibcr of council, Sir George Barlow, took 
his place. This man Jiad earned a great reputation as a covenanted 
H^rvant. Under Cornwallis he had been employed to draft tliac 
ill-omened code by whicli it had been hoped to bcstowjiisticc on 
Bengal. To Wellesley, just before the latter sailed for India, 
Comwalhs had iccommendcd Barlow as a man to whom to turn 
for advice in a difficulty, fiailbw had supported Wellesley’s 
polft.y consistently. But now, seeing into what trouble with 
London it had brought the late governor-general, he hastily made 
peace with Holkar and concessions to Sindhia, conviiiciug tlie 
Peshwa, Sindhia and Holkar alike, that war with the Riighsh 
earned with it small hazard, since such irresolute cucnucs were 
sure to icsign the fruits of victory Holkar recovered his terri- 
tories. Sindhia received back Gohad and Gwalior. Barlow 
furtlier declared that the coinpaftiy had no interests in the region 
west of the Chambal This policy was not only foolish but ajso 
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unjust. It abandoned the Rajput states which had entered into 
alliance with Wellesley and the Sikli pnnccs east of the Sudej to 
whom Wellesley had given the company’s protection It re- 
nounced the responsibility for the well-being and public peace of 
India which Wellesley had been first among the govcinors- 
gcneial deliberately to undertake 
Indeed, Wellesley was the first English ruler to foresee and 
accept die full consequences of the nnscablc conduct of Indian 
princes and of the military supcrioiity of the company Just as in 
die adimmstraaon of Bengal be insisted on the company’s servants 
Leiiig trained and educated not as merchants but as statesmen, 
creating the College of Fort William not merely to teach them 
the languages of the country but also to provide tlicin witli the 
liberal education winch many of them lacked; just as in his 
external policy he sought to bring the principal Indian states into 
alliance with die company in order to check the constant flux of 
powci and end a whole century of ceaseless war, so also m liis 
iclatious with the allies of tlic company he was most averse from 
the system of blind, incsponsiblc support to which he found 
himself commuted both in the Cainatic and in Oiidb In both 
cases the ruler was a client of the company; m both eases the 
company declined responsibility for its diem’s conduct. In the 
Carnatic scvcial attempts had been made to bring order into the 
nawab’s administration. The ciiquincs which had been made in 
Macartney’s time had revealed an extraordinary wastage of the 
public revenues At Trichinopoly, for instance, the disbnrscnicn cs 
aiiAoimtcd to a lakh of rupees more chan die revenues of the 
district, owing chiefly to a multitude of pensions charged upon 
them Then, too, the practice of assigning whole districts to the 
management of creditors mojyit that the revenues would be 
managed in the worst possible way by men who had no interests 
beyond the early realisation of their advances In 1787 the nawab 
had agreed to pay nine laklis of pagodas to the company and 
twelve to his cieditors. But this arrangement fell at once into 
arrears. In 1792 Cornwallis atccnipced a new settlement. Ir was 
based on die optiinisric view that if the nawab \s obligations wore 
reduced, he would be able to rc^orc order in his adininistration. 
Under the sc. heme the nawab was to pay nine lakbs as before to the 
company but only six to his creditors. If Ins paynu'nts fell into 
arrears, certain specified districts, over which he promised ng 
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longer CO giant assignments, were to be taken over by the tom- 
pauy. If be were involved in war, the whole .Kltninistiatuni of 
the Cainatic was at once to be assunietl by the company foj the 
duration of the wai Hut even this treaty was not kept Assign- 
ments weie in fact gi anted on the distiicts spot died In 17OS the 
governor of Madras, Loid Hobart, desued to take advantage of 
tlie old nawab’s death, wlnth otcniied in tliat year, to impose 
new tciins on his son and siicccssoi, ‘Umdai-ul-hiniaui. 1 lolrait 
pmposed to bung the ticaty into action by taking over the diiccc 
adtnnusttation of the *‘in<ntgaged’* distiicts. Hut the goveinoir 
gencial, Shoic, disclaimed m the most emphatic teims the lc‘iUff 
1 csponstbiluy for the state t'f the nawalf s tci 1 itoi tes I lohai i ilien 
resigned, and was succeeded hy Lord Clive, son of the vietoi of 
Plassey The new gcsveinoi was a man t)f less cncigy olMiai acter 
dian 1 lobaic, but at almost rlie same time Shoic was displaced hy 
Wellesley 'I’lie Hucish authoiities then attempted oiuo nunc tt^ 
induce the uawab to modify the incchod of his govenunent. Hut 
‘Unulac obstinately lefused all concessions, 'flic wai witli Tipu 
strengthened his opposition, for eitlier the (ompaiiy would be 
beaten and he would be relieved for the numieiu from further 
pressure, or I’ipu would he oveuhiown and the danger of war, 
and the lisk of the Clainacie achninisiiation being assumed, would 
disappear Unluckily foi the nawab, the vtctois found at^ 
Sciingapatam papcis which rendered the ti.iJitional lideluy of 
Muhanimaci 'All co the company ar least suspect These papeis 
piavcd that the nawab and bocli lus sons bad hvcw in cone- 
spcMidencc with 1 lyder ‘All and Tipu, that ai rangemenrs had been 
made for a secret cypbei , and that the nawab had cxpiessed lum- 
self bitfcily on the subject of his English allies. Probably this ex- 
change of letcej sand passing of messengeis signified no moie finm 
the customai y instability of Indian i ulers at this time Hut it was 
fatal to the old nawnb’s eharactei as the company’s iinaluiable 
friend. The company liad lepcaccdly refused to allow pressure to 
he pur upon him on the seorc that his loyalty was imimpeiuhable. 
That defence could no Umger he made, and nil leason for 
conaiiuing past policy disappeared Wellesley rcfeircd the 
question to F.ngland I le loceivc^i authority to settle the C^ninatic, 
About the same time ‘Umdac-iil- umara tfied WelU‘.sley ofleunl 
to recognise (he succession of Ins son if in reiurn fc^r one-sixth of 
the net levciiues of the Carnatic ho would make over the cucirc 
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government of die provmcc to the English The son refused, Tlic 
same offer was then made to a nephew of the late nawab The 
nephew accepted So in 1801 the company “assumed” die 
adminisciation of the Carnatic, and the disastrous plan of separating 
mihtaiy control and civil administration was bi ought to an cud 
Here, as in Mysore, Wellesley earned into effect bis deliberate 
policy of undertaking the responsibility for the government in 
regions which had been placed by political developments under 
the company’s power In Mysotc he set up a piincc who was to 
rule 111 accoidance with English advice In the Cainatic he would 
iiavc been content with an airangcracnt of die hkc natuie But 
being defeated m this by the refusal of the nawab, annexation 
remained the only method by which responsibility could be 
assumed. 

In Oudli events followed a course not at all dissimilar to that 
just described English policy followed the same development; 
but the nawab in Oudh pioved more flexible than die soiichcin 
ruler had been, 'fhe icsult tlicicforc lay midway between the 
settlement m Mysore and the settlement 111 the Cainatic. In 
Oudh there emerged under the feeble conduct of Asaf-ucl-daula 
the same financial disorder, die same public debt to the company 
and piivatc debt to individuals, die same disorder in the govciu- 
mont, the same icfusal to pay the icvcmics except under compul- 
sion. The nawab of Oudh, like the nawab of Arcot, could not 
have maintained Ins position for a year without die aimed help 
of the company He was threatened by the insubordinatioii ofhis 
LiinDaid troops, by die disobedience ofliis turbulent land-bolders, 
and by the ambition of Ins Maiiitha uciglibcniis. I’lie English 
defended bun against these enemies, but did nothing to le-cstabhsh 
order m Ins dominions. (')n Ccv:ll^JalUs’s arrival, an attempt was 
made to apply the same fallacious remedy as was applied m the 
C^aniatic He reduced the company’s demands on the nawab by 
fifty per cen t. But affairs continued 111 dicir old course. A t last in 
1 797 Asaf-utl-daiila died. I Ic was at fii.se succeeded by lus reputed 
son Wa/ir ‘All Hut afcci a shoit peiiod of hesitation Shotc, 
departing frcini lus usual policy of iioii-intervciniou, declared the 
new nawab spiuious, declared afl Asaf-ud-daula’s luhcr reputed 
sons .‘ipiirions likewise, and installed SaTidae ‘AlT, the lace nawab’s 
brothel, in W»i7.ii ‘All’s .stead, hi iccurn for this vSa'adac ‘AlT 
agreed to increase the ammal payments to a trifle more than tbu 
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amount payable before Coiiiwallis*s reduction, to reduce the 
number of his oAvn undisciplined tioops, and to icccive a laiger 
garrison of the company's foi ccs as a mcasui c of protection against 
the anticipated invasion of northern India by Zaman Shrih, the 
rulci of Afghanistan, Such was the position on Wellesley’s 
auival as governor-gcncj al. The nawab, however, denumded an 
iiicronsc of the English forces as a protection against his own 
people. Wellesley in a eased it to 20,000 men and lor tins icqimed 
an increased subsidy of fifty lakhs of lupccs. Sa'adat ‘AIk t<io, 
proved to be the most inconsistent of 1 tilers. He would not 
reduce Ins troops though he needed piotection against thcn?r 
Under pi assure, he demanded to be allowed to resign. Wlien 
Wellesley agreed, lie withdrew Iiis cifFei. Wellesley sent to 
Lucknow first Colonel Scott, and then Ins own brother, Hciuy 
Wellesley, destined to make a icputaiion in Europe ns a diplo- 
matist. A treaty was to be made which would settle the Oudh 
question definitively. Wellesley desired in the first place no 
longer to be dependent on the nawab for the payments clue to the 
company, since his financial uianagcinenc was entirely umcliable. 
In the second place, since the defence of Outlli depended on die 
company, he desired the cession of a tract of country which 
would prevent any enemy from attacking Oudh witliout coming 
into direct conflict with its piocector. In the third place ho felt 
that the company was disgraced by uiaiiuaining so disreputable 
a government, and that the nawab should be made to listen to tlie 
advice of the governor-general In November, i 8 or, a treaty 
embodying these points was forced upmi Sa^adat *Ali. 'fhe 
two objects were secured by the cession of lauds forming “a 
barrier between the dominions of the wazir and any foreign 
enemy". Thus Oudh ceased jfo he the bufler state, which it had 
formed in the days of Clive and Warren Hastings. 'I'he change 
macks clearly and eznpliadcally the alteration wliich had occurred 
in the poliacal situation of India. Under the guidance of its 
representatives at Calcutta, and very much against die wishes of 
the directors at London, the company was standing forth as the 
leader of the Indian political world. The third point was covered 
by the nawab’s promise to see up^n his cotin ti y such a govcmincnc 
as should conduce to the happiness and prosperity of his pt'oplc. 
This clause did not in fact secure the purpose with which it was 
drafted. JJut chat was not die fault of the treaty or of the policy 
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winch had inspired it It was bi ought about by the fact that 
Wellesley’s successors cherished a more confined conception of 
the company’s duties 111 the regions under its influence but outside 
the sphere of its immediate authority. Here, quite as much as in 
the exact foresiglit displayed 111 Ins military and political arrange- 
ments, Wellesley showed lumsclf possessed of great qualittcs. He 
approached the problems of the company’s position m India in the 
same spiiit as that displayed by Lord Grenville m his speech in 
18x3 in the House of Lords. Wellesley, like Grenville, was con- 
vinced that die interests of India and Great Butaiii were inter- 
focked, and that by cstabhshing peace in India and by promoting 
good admmistration, not only in the Biiiish provinces but also in 
the provinces lulcd by the company’s allies, he was securing the 
welfare of a multitude of men. The courage with whicli he faced 
the responsibilities of the tajjk marks him out as a great leader. If 
Clive created the Bntish-Tndiaii empire, and Hastings maintained 
It through a pciiod of extraordinary difficulties, Wellesley may 
claim CO have been the fiist to recognise its moral and political 
significance. 

Unfortunately other men were imwilhng to shoulder so great 
a load as responsibility for the entire sub-coiitiucntp Wellesley’s 
supersession in 1805 has already been mentioned, together with 
the reversal of the policy which he had followed. The set-back, 
however, was not long-continued. In T807 the first Lord Mmto 
succeeded Harlow As Sir Gilbert Elhot he had taken a prominent 
part in tlic iinpcaclimcnc of Hastings and tire attempted impeach- 
nlCnt of Impey. In 1805 he had been appointed president of the 
Board of Control, though without a scat in the cabinet, and then 
was chosen to replace Barlow, whose administration liad pio- 
voked great discontent m India, <i!Ldminadng in. the mutiny of 
a large number of nulitary officers at Madras. Minto devoted 
himself m the first place to the task of excluding Frcncli influence 
from the cast. On the outbreak of the Revolutionary Wai, 
Bondichciy and Chanclcrnagorc had at once been occupied, and 
Wellesley had evaded their restoration to the French during the 
shore truce opened by the Peace Amiens. But the French still 
held the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. The first of chose 
formed a centre from which numerous privateers preyed upon 
Englisli shipping, mflicting vcc;;^ serious losses upon private 
mcrchan ts and the company itself M oreover, the cstablishnicnt of 
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I'lontli influence in llollancl ihrcatcncd to extend ImciuIi p<nver 
into the Dutch colonics, especially’ the Cape, Java, and Ceylon 
I )nrin(^ Shore’s goveiinnenc Ceylon had been captured b) a ion e 
fioni India, and the Cape by an expedition sent ftoin Fiiropc, 
About the same time certain islands in the aielupelago, Amboyiia 
and the chief spice islands, had also been seized by the Kiighsln 
But the govciinncnt ofjava passed under Piench coiuiol, so that 
Biitisli enemies wtie cntreiKhcd ui positions east and west of- 
India. This position meant the possibility ofFiench intiigue with 
discontented Indian chiefs and of the sudden appeal aiue of a 
iTcnch foicc on the coasts of India. In 1807, uh), the Fienrfr 
threatened to appioach India by way of Pcisia. In that ye.ii 
Russia was at war with both Peisia and I'lance In order to alii in 
Russia, Napoletni cnteied into a treaty with the shah, and sent 
a Eicnch general to 'leiieian with instiiictions to (ollect all 
possible infonnatnni about tlie ionics tlnougli Ih^isia ti' Indi.i 
Miiito did not ciedit the stones ol'a iTcnch advance in foice. But 
the appearance of even a small body on the Indian bordcis woultl 
ceitainly excite much alann and tumble m thccountiy. I le ihete- 
forc sent embassies to Peisia, to Afghanistan, and to hahorc, M’hey 
were to obtain jiromise.s of co-operation against th<' I’lench il any 
advance overland slioiild he attempted I’m’ the moment tlie 
mission to Persia, conducted by Malcolm, failed. Bm the PtMsians 
soon found that Napoleon had been concerned solely vvidi his own 

f solitical interests. 'I’he French embassy wa.s dismissed, and aftei 
ong delay, due largely to squabbles between rcpiesencativesofthe 
goveinment of Bengal and of the iiiinisti y at liomc, a treaty \'vas 
signed between Great Biicnin and the shah. At Peshawai, 
windier Klphinstone, the futiiie hisiouan, was sent, the iiiliiui; 
prince was Shah Sluija , wluvhad tlispLued Zaman Shah, who a 
few ycuis earlier had been a serioius danger to the peau* of 
northern India. But Asiatic kingships decay with extraordinary 
rapidity. I'he Afghan kmgship was falling into the ruin of family 
feuds, and, though Slnija* was willing to make a oeaty, lie was rot' 
distracted by rebellions to make an elfeciivc ally. At I.alioie, 
however, Minto’s envoy, Mctcjilfe, found a ruler of a dillerenc 
scamp. Raujit Singh, head of one of the chief nnV/v, 01 grtnips, 
into which the Sikhs wore divided, had gradually extended his 
authority over the Panjab, an 3 liad organised a strong military 
^carc. In 1807 he was busily seeking to establish his power over 
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the Sikh chiefs on the cast bank of the Sutlej In the days of 
Mahadaji Sindhia they had been reduced to iccognising his 
suzerainty. Wellesley's treaty of 1803 had transferred Sindhia's 
polmcal rights in tliac region to the company, and Min to was 
determined not to allow Raujit to substitute himself for the 
company as the ovcilord of the Cis-Sutlq states Metcalfe’s 
mission thus was difficult He was required to obtain Ranjit’s 
promise of co-opciation against the French if they made any 
attempts against India, and at the same time to induce Ranjit 
7 o desist from a pi ojcct on which he had set his hcai t. His negotia- 
Ttons were prolonged and delicate. At one moment he even had 
to inform the prince that any movement of his tioops across the 
Sutlej would be resisted by the company’s foiccs, and Raiijit 
hesitated between peace and war with the English. At last he 
decided to ally himself with the strongest power 111 India He 
signed a tieacy of friendship, agreeing to recognise the Cis-Sutlcj 
states as under ihe protection of the company and 10 regard the 
friends and enemies of the company as his own friends and his 
own enemies Minto was thus 1 eheved from fears for the .security 
of die English position on the north-west. 

His next step was to attack the French islands in order to cud 
the activity of their privateers and to deprive them of a possible 
naval base from which an attack on India nughc be launched Tlic 
islands were first blockaded I’hen in 1810 an expedition from 
India captured Ikuirbon and Mauritius, so that a French squadron 
rcaclung eastern waters would find itself deprived c^f any place 
wtierc It could rcvictiial or refit after its long voyage. Finally 
m r8n an attack was made upon Java, whcic a French regiment 
had been landed For two ccntuiies Dutch influence had been 
supreme m the archipelago. TpHc J)utch company liad made a 
great number of treaties with the local chiefs, binding the latter 
not to admit foreign vessels to their harbours. On the strength 
of these agreements the Dutcli had claimed the light to exclude 
fin'cign, and especially English vessels, from the free navigation of 
the neighbouring waters They liatl reluctantly abandoned thc.se 
occlusive claims by the treaty ending die war of the American 
Revolution, hut nevertheless tlicy had continued to punish the 
chiefs who dared to admit the Enghsli to trade. The commerce of 
the archipelago, however, was far too valuable an adjunct to the 
trade of India, aflTording a profitable outlet for the sale of ('ipiiiin 
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and cotton goods, foi ihe English company easily to acquiesce in 
this position. It retained a few small factoiics m Suniatia, formed 
mainly for the supply of peppci In the time of C]oni\valIis 
English imciests had been extended by the acquisition of the island 
of Penang m the Stiaits of Malacca. It had been luqu'd that the 
island would foim a naval base as well as give the English 
access to the trade of the archipelago But tlicsc hopes had haiclK 
been lealised The castein settlcinc'nts leinnmed unimpoitant. 
They wcie peciiliaily uiilicalthy, ami weic avoulcd as much as 
possible hy the company*s soivants Ey accident a man ofgicjrt 
ability, vStainfoid Rallies, was included m the Suinatia estahlislr' 
incut. He was known for his fannhaiuy with the languages and 
peoples of the aichipclngo, and, wlieii Mnno proposed to turn 
die French out ofjava, lie was summoned co C^xlc utca to advise the 
govcnioi -general. The expedition, wliieh sailed in 1 8 r i , met with 
speedy success TJie French wcic ill-led and unpopular even with 
the Dutch Their defeat was followed at once by the surrender of 
the ivsland, which was cn trusted to the luaiiagcuicnc of Rallies as 
lieutenant-governor. For the inonicnr Engiish naval inlluenee 
was supicmc from die Cape of Good Hope eastwards ns far as 
Canton. 

The scttlcmeiic winch followed the end of die Napoleonic wars 
ui 1814 and 1815 somewhat 1 educed rlus position ofnionopoly. 
The French were rcadniictcd to their old scttlcnicnts on the Indian 
inanilaiid They recovered the island of Bourbon, which from us 
lack of a liarboiu could not be made into a naval base, 'flic 
Dutch recovered theit eastern possessions. I 3 ur Great Biitsin 
retained the Cape of Good Hope. FIcr sovereignty over the 
possessions of the East India Company was for the first time 
rccogiusccl by both die Dutch and the Ficncli. Though Java was 
restored to Hollatid, Raffles 's activity and foresight speedily 
secured for die English, by Ins occupation of Singapore InTfiiy, 
a stronghold 111 the very centre of the archipelago, thus eficetively 
breaking the monopoly of control which till 1811 the Dutch had 
enjoyed. Moreover, although the French were readmitted to 
India, they returned under the obligation oflimiring their military 
forces to the needs of their sccdcmcius ftir intcnial police, so diat 
dicy were no more to form a political danger. Finally, in 182.4, 
the Dutch exchanged tlieir rAnainiiig Indian fliccorics for tlie 
fiiccorics whicli the English company still held on ihc island of 
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Sumatra, wliilc m 1845 die Danes sold to the English the settle- 
ments of Tranquehar and Scramporc. These subsequent changes 
thus emphasised the picdominance of English interests over those 
of all ochci Em opcan nations established by the treaties of i8i4aiid 
1815 Politically neither the French at Pondichcry 1101 the 
Poitugucsc at Goa could attempt to iival the position of the East 
India Company 01 to undermine its autlioiity Tins consequence 
icsultcd, not fiom the successes which Coinwallis, Wellesley, and 
Mmto had obtained m the cast, but on the overwhelming 
supremacy which the Biitisli navy had established on the oceans 
of the woild. The triumphs culminating in the victory of 
Trafalgar and the blockade which the English fleets had thereafter 
applied to the coasts of France, alone had prevented the appearance 
111 the cast of French forces which would have set all India 
ablaze As supremacy at sea had transfcircd the dominion of 
Indian watcis fioin the Poitugucsc to the Dutcli, and piodnced 
the downfall of the Portuguese powci and the establishment of the 
Dutch empire iii the archipelago, so now supremacy at sea had 
dctcimmcd the prolonged struggle between die French and the 
English foi pieclommance on the Indian mainland. The validity 
of victoiies in India depended on die issue of the naval war. Had 
Nelson failed, neither die fall of Seringapatani, nor the victories 
of Assayc and Laswan, could have produced inoic tlian die most 
tiansient lesults. But Ins success permitted the company to con- 
solidate Its power. 

As has been scai, Wellesley had souglit to establish a position 
oiP supremacy in anticipation of these events, but had been 
frustrated by the narrow views and reluctance to accept responsi- 
bility displayed by the home aiithoricics. His work was now to be 
completed. In 1813, die year i» which the British parhament first 
asscifcd the sovereignty of the crown over the company’s terri- 
toiies, Lord Moira was appointed govcinor-gencral in succession 
to Mmto, Moira was by profession a soldier and icccivcd like 
CkiniwalUs the combined offices of govcnior-gcncral and 
comniandcj-in-chief He speedily found himself involved in 
troubles with die Gurkhas, In the course of the eighteenth 
century these hardy hilhnen liadTconqucTcd. a wide stretch of the 
Himalayan tract. In T768 dicy had conquered the Nepal valley 
and gradually expanded until thJy ruled from the Sutlej as far 
eastwards as Sikkiin. They touched English tcrutorics for over 
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700 miles, and the bordei distiicts constantly suffeied fioni theit 
incursions Bailow oSered concessions* Mnuo remonstrated 
Moira decided to gai risen the disputed districts, llic Gurkhas 
slew the gaiusons In November, 1814, Moira declaied war upon 
them. The Butish ofticers 111 India had at that time small ex- 
perience of hill-lighting or of the organisation of hill-tiansport 
Against the fine fighting qualities of the Gurkhas they met at fust 
with niimcious rcvcises Moira, who had pci.soniilly planned the 
campaign, was much distoncciced hy the tactual failmcs wlnth 
occiuied, lint his military talent .soon disccnied that his siih- 
ordinates were not making pioper use of then* advantages, lit" 
insisted that mortals, which all then had been little used except 
ni sicgc-opcratKins, were as effective against an enemy who 
slieltcrod him.seirfroin direct file behind a hill as against cuie wlui 
sheltered himself hchmd walls The instiucfions which lie issued, 
coupled with the appearance of a new and most competent 
commander, (Colonel Ochterloiiy, led to a rapid reversal of the 
position Tlie CJinkhas weie dcTcated in the fieiJ, Kuniaon was 
capCLucd 111 Apul, i8i <i, choir stronghold of Maliion was taken 
in the next mouth In consequence the Gurkhas sued foi peace. 
By the Treaty of SagauH, concluded m j8i6, after uiisuct cssful 
ncgociaaons and a brief renewal of the war, the Gtirklias ceded 
Garhwal and Kumaon together with a largo pare of th( Taiai; 
they withdrew from Sikkim; and they agreed to receive .a 
permanent British resident at their capital of KathmancUi 'This 
settlement proved definitive, and the alliance between rheni and 
the Engli.sh has never since been hrokcii. 

The (Ttirkha War, however, was but in the nature of an inter- 
lude. The far more serious question of the Maintlias Ivad still to be 
determined. Barlow’s conaiwt afiei the death of Goinwallis had 
convinced them that the British weie as stupid m negotiaticni as 
they were formidable tn tlic field. But they lacked Icadcis. No 
Maratha prince appeared capable of giving them guidance. The 
Pi?shwa, Baji Rao If, was one whom no man could wisely trust. 
He endeavoured to triish Ins own fc'iidal nobility, (hcji/frrf/dV^, 
111 order to increase his own rcvc^mies: with the icsiilt that he was 
hated clirougliout tlic territories’ under his iniincdiaie control At 
Indore the peaceful rule of Alialya Bai, who lud governed from 
her husband’s death in 1766 tilT her own death in 1705, had been 
followed by confusion and chaos. Jaswant Rao, the rival of 
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Daulat Rao Siiidhia, had died mad m iSri He had been suc- 
ceeded by Malhar Rao, under whom the state had been torn to 
pieces between two factions, the Maratha iindei Ins mother Tulsi 
Bai, and the Pathan under Amir Khan, a leader of inciccnaiies 
Revenue was gathered at the point of tlie sword, and appropriated 
by the gathcier Smdlua’s dominions wcie hardly better off 
Daulat Rao had been gicatly weakened by his wai with the 
English His lands had been ovcriun by Holkai’s troops 111 
seardi of plunder* His own ainiy was unpaid. Independent 
^bodies of troops, well known uiidei the name of Pindaris, 
^‘stablished themselves under Inm witli his lialf-wilhng consent, 
on the undcistanding that they would serve liini in ease of need 
in letiiin foi finding with him a place of shelter The CJackwar 
was distracted by diucrenccs with the Peshwa over claims which 
tlic lactci had upon him. Nagpur was baicly able to maiutam a 
settled adinimstration 

I'l oni file point of view of Calcutta the most ptessmg pioblcm 
was oftered by the activities of the Pindaris These fiecbootcrs, 
composed of both Muslim and Hindu hands nndei rival com- 
manders, formed a growing menace to the whole of India. They 
would gather at the festival of the Dasora in the autumn when the 
lains were over, and march whithci soever they those, plundciiiig 
as they went Cknitial India and the domains of the Nizam wore 
icpcatcdly pillaged, and lu they began to atuick the com- 
pany\ possessions* In that year tlicy harried Mirzapur and the 
sonfhern districts of Bihar In r8i6 they invaded the Nortlicni 
(Srcais In one village which they approached, the inhabitants 
prefcircd to burn themselves with their wives and children ratlicr 
than fall into the hands of these savage enemies* I'hose who 
shrank from so extreme a mcasoiejiad small cause to tongratulate 
themselves on then wisdom. Tlicsc outrages in the latter part of 
1 816 at last compelled the company to permit its govcrnmeiu in 
India to take measures to bring them to au end Out of this 
sprang the Pindiiri War, which extended to all the Maratha stares 
except Baiodaandconcliulecl with their eonipletc overthrow and 
the final consolidation of the East India Coiupriny’*s power in 
India* 

For some tune the position at Poona bad been most uncertain. 
Pohcical relations had been conducted by two very able servants 
of the company, first by Bariy C'losc, and then by MounisiuaTc 
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Elplniistonc. Neither lidtl been able to mducc Baji Rao to forsake 
his perpetual intrigue. The Peshwa hoped once moi c to head a 
confederacy against the Eiighsh and was constantly seeking to 
incite the chief Maiatlia princes to attack them, but he was un- 
willing to commit any overt act of hostility till he should be 
assured of a general support His intrigues were betrayed, and he 
was therefore closely watched, but matters did not come to a 
head till 1814. In the hope of setthng the disputes between the 
Peshwa and the Gaekwar, die lattci was induced to send his 
principal miinster, Gangadhar Sastii, to Poona under the Peshwa* s 
safe-conduct. The Sastri was a strong adheieiit of the English 
alliance He even borrowed Enghsli ways, walking fast, speaking 
broken Engksh, given to callmg the Peshwa and his people “ dam* 
fools”. He was consequently much disliked ni Maratha circles. 
He accompamed the Peshwa to Nasik, to rake part ui a religious 
festival He was murdered there, apparently by agents of the 
Peshwa s favourite, Tiimbakji Dangha, and probably with the 
Peshwa s connivance. In punishment for this breach of faith, die 
Peshwa was compelled by Elphmstone to surrender Trimbakji 
after prolonged delay. But in i8t6 he escaped, it was believed 
with the assistance of the Pesliwa. Matters were dicn looking 
most direatcnmg. Baji Rao was certainly seeking to stir up the 
other Maradia chiefs, and die Pmdan inroads proved that die 
chiefs were making no attempts to restrain the acdons of their 
dependents. 

Tlie governor-general, now relieved of die Gurkha war, 
prepared to meet this combination of dangers His first measifte 
related to Nagpur The late ruler, Raghuji Rao, had been 
succeeded by an imbecile, Parsaji. Paisaji had a capable but un- 
scrupulous cousm, Appa Salnb, who aspired to the government 
and desired as a preparatory measure to be invested widi the 
regency. In 1816 he was recogmsed by the company in retuni for 
the signature of a subsidiary alliance. Tins meant the establishment 
of a strong force of company’s tioops at Nagpur. Moira’.s im- 
mediate object was to check any possible movements of tlic 
Pmdaiis or other Maratha troops to the south-eastwards, and to 
detach Nagpur from any possible league of the Maratha states. 
The next measure related to the Peshwa In 1817 Baji Rao was 
compelled reluctandy to sign a i!ew treaty by which he renounced 
the headship of the Maratha confederacy, acknowledged the 
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independence of the Gaekwar, and ceded to the English the 
Konkaii and other districts. Later in the same year, having as- 
sembled an overwhelming force on Smdhia’s fionticrs, Moira 
compelled Inm to sign the Treaty of Gwahor. Tins bound him 
to co-operate m measuies agamsc the Pindaris and released the 
company fiom the obligation, into whidi Barlow had so lightly 
entered, of abstaimng from pohtical activity beyond the Chambal 
This permitted the conclusion of a number of treaties widi the 
Rajput states, winch had been threatened widi extincnoii by the 
Attacks of their Maratha neighbouis. Havnig blocked Pindari 
iiknovcmciits uito the Nagpur territories and westwards into 
Rajputaiia, Moira then began to attack the Pindans themselves. 
For this purpose he had assembled a force of over 100,000 men 
and 300 guns. Had the Maratha clnefs been content to watch 
the destruction of the Pindans, and sink without anodier effort 
into dependence upon the company’s government, no gcncial 
war need have followed. Had they been wise enough to combine 
their forces and act together, they might have fallen gallantly 
But once more, as after die Treaty of Bassem, they were to fight 
one by one Perhaps nothing illustrates more forcibly die political 
imbecility into which India had fallen than that the one Hindu 
power winch had aiiseii after the fall of the Mughal empire 
should have proved to he utterly incapable of uniting in the face 
of a foreign power. In fact the eighteenth century, marked by 
the establishment of European predominance, merely repeats the 
history of diosc earlier centimes in winch the pre-Aiyan states fell 
hafore the Aryans, and m which the Hindu princes submitted to 
dicMuslims. While Holkar’s durbar was stiU undecided and wloilc 
Smdhia was sigmng the Treaty of Gwahor, the Peshwa and Appa 
Sahib resolved to attack the co^np^ny. 

The Peshwa attacked and burnt the residency at Poona, and 
then with 27,000 men attacked 2800 under Colonel Burr at 
Khirki. Even his enormous preponderance of men did not save 
Inin from a heavy defeat. Two more battles followed, at Koregaon 
and Asliti. In the second the Peshwa s general, Bapu Gokhala, 
was killed, and in both the Maiathas were defeated. In the 
middle of x8x8 Baji Rao, tircfl of being hunted all over his 
territories, suiiendcrcd to Sir Jolni Malcolm> under promise of 
personal safety and of a pension ©f eight lakhs of rupees a year. 
His domimons were aimcxcd and placed under the administration 
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of die presidency of Bombay Meanwhile 111 Nagpur Appa 
Sahib had attacked the resident, had been defeated like Baji Rao, 
and had fled to the Patijab A boy belonging to the ruling family 
was estabhshed as laja of Nagpur, and the districts north of the 
Nerbiidda were annexed to the company’s tern tones Holkar’s 
durbai had refused all offeis of peace, but, unable to give help to, 
or to receive any from, the other Maratha rulers, it had been 
completely defeated at the batde of Mahidpur by Hislop, who 
commanded the southetn poraoii of the company’s army, and 
compelled 111 January, r8i8, to sign the Treaty of Maiidasor, by 
wlucli it suircndered all distiic ts south of the Nerhudda, abaiidonci 
all claims on the Rajput chiefs, recognised one of its mercenary 
commanders as nawab of Tank, and accepted a permanent 
resident at Indore. Suidhia, who had proved unable to assist the 
English against the Piiidaris, agreed to a fiesli treaty ceding Ajniir 
to die company and makmg a certain readjustment of boimdancs. 
The Maradias had vanished as a pohtical power. 

< The settlement of 1818 marks the beginning of the para- 
moimtcy of the East India Company. No state remained winch 
could challenge its supicinacy No state icmaincd winch could 
reject Its alliance. The project of Wellesley had been realised All 
the pmicipal states of India had been biought into agreement with 
the company, and had placed in its hands the conduct of political 
rclaaons. Many had accepted a subsidiary force, wliich implied 
a position of dependency The peace of India had been assured 
The wars which for a century and a half had desolated India had 
been brought to an end But if the political pi ojcct of WellcsUy 
had been completed, one aspect at least had been, neglected. The 
treaties mto winch Moira had entered had not been ticatics such 
as Wellesley would have rajificyd, for they all omitted those 
sapulauons on which he would have set a Ingh unpoitancc 
Moira’s treaaes aU included some clause intended to avoid 
all possibdity of intcifeiencc on the pait of the company’s 
government in matters of internal admimstration Unlike 
Wellesley, Moira limited his views to the regions under the 
direct control of die East India Company, while Wellesley had 
envisaged the good of India Is a whole Consequently tJio 
company found itself committed to a number of alliances by 
which it was bound to support^hc reigning prmce without much 
Kgaid for die quohty of his admimstration The iclatioiis winch 
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had characterised the alhance 'with the nawab of Arcot or with the 
nawab of Oudh were perpetuated over a widefield The governor- 
general, to whom It was given to establish die paramountcy of die 
company, did not choose with it to recogmse die responsibihty of 
the company for the general weU-benig of India. Whde, thcrcfoic, 
Moira’s conduct ofrelanons'widi the Mai atha princes was marked 
by an exact and vigorous estimate of pobticn forces, he shrank 
from the more extended responsibility which Wellesley sought, 
and which, if Wellesley had been left for anodier year in power, 
he would probably have assumed In short, the settlement of* 
t8i 8 imposed upon die company all diosc ambiguities and luia. 
certamties whicli were afterwards to maik its relations with the 
native states.^ 



CHAPTER VI 


The Growth of the Company’s System 
of Government 

In a previous cliapter some reference has already been made to the 
itsults of the RcguUung Act on tlic position of Warren Hastings. 
?he matter must now be considered from a more general point 
of view, and some attempt nude to sketch the growth of the 
company’s government, alike m its lugher organisaaon and ui die 
subordinate branches which brought it into direct contact with 
die peasantry of the coimtiy It will be most convement to deal 
first with die home government, dien with the governments of 
Bengal and of the subordinate prcsidenacs, and lastly with the 
district administrations wluch grew up m Bengal and Madras, 
Bombay being icscrvcd for later consideraooii, smee that 
presidency in its territorial fonn was scarcely constituted all 
1818. 

Down to 1773 the home government had consisted solely of 
the dirccton and propnetors of the East India Company Tire 
former had been annually elected by the latter, and the two had 
consatuted the only body authonsed to issue orders to the govern- 
ments in India. No prolonged conflict between the two parts of 
thj» body had been possible, because die pohey desired by the 
pvopnctois was necessarily reflected every year m the choice of 
the dircctois The Regulating Act laid down dut of the twenty- 
four directors only six should be; chgscn m each year The power 
of the propnetois to overrule dcasions of die tlircctors was left 
michangcd Thus it might come to pass diat the propnetors 
desutd one thing and the majority of the directors another, for 
an iiitlefiiiue period, and in that ease the directors could be pre- 
vented from cauymg out the pohey of tliar choice by resolution 
of the lower body. The act thus gave an opening, m die home as 
in the Indian governments, for ‘prolonged and bitter stnfc, as 
actually came to pass. TJie diiectors, iiudcr the corrupt influence 
of the mimstiy, desired to remove Jlasongs from office, while the 
propnetors resolved diat he should not be removed. Nor did tbo 
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act give to the niiiiistiy power of iiitcifciiiig iii the company s 
transactions Despatclics rclatmg to the political and adnnnis- 
traavc affairs of India were to be sent to one of the secretaries of 
state , hut no power of coiitiol was taken. North evidently looked 
to managing the diicctois as he managed the House of Commons. 

Ten years later m 1783 Fox introduced his famous bills winch 
proposed the complete supersession of the company. Seven 
commissioners were named m the bill to administci Indian 
aifaiis, holdnig office for a fixed term of seven years. Tins pro- 
posal was strongly attacked on consatuuonal grounds The com- 
missioners would liave exercised all pationagc, they were noini*- 
nees of Fox, and Pitt desciibed the bill as bestowing the patronage 
of India on diaries Fox whether in or out of office Tins criticism 
has usually been ignoi ed as dictated soldy by party purposes. But 
a great jealousy of die excciiuvc was felt at that time. It was 
expressed by Dunmng’s famous motion, “Tliat the power of the 
crown has mereased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished”. 
If to the ordinary patronage of the crown were added the 
patronage of India, would not the Coalition fix its power m 
paihamait for at least a generation > And was it desirable to 
increase die ministerial powers of corrupung members of parlia- 
ment » These doubts were widely and deeply felt, and materially 
contributed to the decisive ovcrdirow of the Coalition at the 
general decuon of 1784 That election placed Pitt firmly m office, 
and m the same year he introduced and earned Ins famous India 
Act, which settled the mam lines of the home and Indian govern- 
ments for over seventy years. 

Tins act set up a Board of Control, wliich was at first meant to 
he a cabinet committee Tliis was to receive copies of all des- 
patches received from India aijd drafts of all orders proposed to be 
sent out. No orders could be sent AVithout its approval, and, in 
matters of secrecy or urgency, the board could draft orders which 
had to be forwarded at once to India by a comniitccc of the 
directors known as the Committee of Secrecy The new body 
differed from Fox*s commissioners m two important respects. It 
represented the government of the nation and was variable by 
ordmary consGcudonal methofls. Save m a limited class of 
matters, which in practice was confined to questions of external 
pohey, it had no powers of^initiation It had no powers of 
patronage, Pitt himself described his object as “to give to the 
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crown, die power of guiding die politics of Tiiclia, with as little 
means of con up t influence as possible’* In tins he had clearly 
succeeded. At the same time the possibility of die company's 
action being hmdeicd by internal conflict was avoided by a 
clause which dcclaied that the proprietors could not veto a 
proposal made by the directors and approved by the Boaid of 
Control, while the creation of tlie board itself prevented the 
recurrence of the position winch had developed under LoidNordi, 
when the niiuistry had been unable to carry into effect its policy on 
hidian subjects. 

At the same time the company retained far more than nominal 
power Its right of untiating dcspatclies on ordinary subjects 
meant that while it anight be restrained from acting, it could 
haidly be compelled to act against its will. It would be eiitiicly 
wrong to suppose that the govermnent of the company’s terii- 
tones was tiaiisfciicd by Pitt’s India Act to the ministry. A system 
of control was established, by which for the first time the East 
India Company was brought into organic coimectioii with the 
sovereign power of Gicat Biitaui. The board, however, evolved 
in a manner somewhat different from that which liad been 
anticipated PitL had expected that the Indian business would not 
be more than ministers could considci m the leisure which their 
other offices afforded them But it soon proved to be far too 
voluminous and far too complicated for a secretary of state or a 
chancellor of the exchequer to be able to master in the spare time 
at his disposal Consequently Dundas, wlio had devoted more 
study to Indian affairs than any other member of die cabmet, first 
took tbc lead, then became president of the board, and at last 
inonopohscd its business 

The sti uctuic of the govermnent; of Bengal was refoimcd by 
Pitt and Dundas with equal thoroughness. But heic the changes 
introduced by the India Act were more tentative All that was 
done at first was to reduce the size of the council fiom five to four 
inclusive of the governor-general. By the exercise of his casting 
vote the latter could always secure the adoption of lus policy 
provided he could obtain the support of a smglc member. But 
die governor-general remained merely the head of the couned 
with no speem powers. Hastings had repeatedly urged die 
importance of mvestuig Ins offitc with superior authority* 
Macaxtiicy, to whom the office had been offered on Hastings’s 

40-3 
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rejjignaiion, refused it unless lie should receive spcafic powers of 
over-iulmg liis council Cornwallis, to whom the goveiiiiiiciu 
was then ofleicd, made the same demand, and added to it the 
requiiemcnt tliat he should be appomted commaiidci-in-dnef as 
well The cabinet desired his acceptance too much to refuse his 
teims The directors appomted Inm goveinor-gciicral, and the 
cabinet brought m an amending bdl to pci nut the union of offices 
and the bestowal of the powers demanded. The choice of Coin- 
wallis and the changes connected widi Ins appointment constituted 
a icforni of the utmost importance. In the first place the governor- 
general would no longer find lumsclf in the position of impotenco 
to which Waircii Hasmigs had been icduced. In the second place 
the conflict between the civil and militaiy authorities was ended 
when the head of the state became the head of the army too It is 
true that aftei Cornwallis’s government some recrudescence of 
mihtaiy msuboidmation did occur; but by then the civil govern- 
ment had been reorganised and strengthened, so that the po.sifion 
was far less dangerous than before. In the tlnrd place the selection 
of the head of the government from London, while the rcmaindei 
of the council was formed from the company’s civil scivants, 
showed that Pitt and Dimdas had learnt at least one of the lessons 
provided by die Regulating Act. To nominate a majority 
designed to super\use and if necessary check the action of the 
governor-general was to estabhsh faction in the heart of govern- 
ment. If Hastmgs dcseived the office to winch North had named 
Inm, he should have been trusted not to abuse 1 ns poweis. Pitt’s 
method was wholly different He muted power and rcsponsibiUty 
in the same hands, wlnle givmg Cornwallis the adviscis who 
could make good his ignorance of the tcclnucalitics of Indian 
administraaon. Moreover, cjncQ-thc custom of naming English 
noblemen to the oflS.ee of governor-general had been escabhshed, 
anodicr great source of weakness vaiushcd. The company’s 
servant who had spent all his life m India could never rely on 
finding support on cidicr side of die House of Commons That 
was the reason why Hastmgs’s posmon from first to last had been 
so cxcraordmanly precanous. But the new practice meant that, 
so long as die govenior-generallDehaved like a gendeman, he was 
sure of the support of his party in London. He was able therefore 
to appioach Ins woik widi that confidence m die future winch 
Hastings liad never possessed. 
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111 anotlier point also the India Act introduced a much-needed 
change In the recent past the power of superintendence vested 
in the Bengal government had done as iiincb harm as good No 
effective cciittal power had been cicatcd, and the suboidinate 
picsidcncics had been able to defy all attempts to co-oidinate 
British policy But the India Act gave to the Bengal govciii- 
inciit power of control “over all transactions with the coimtry 
powers” and over the entire conduct of any war that might break 
out Nor could the subordinate piesidcncies excuse themselves 
*from obedience on the plea that the orders of Bengal exceeded 
their legal powcis That point was to be determined by the 
Bengal govcininciit itself and by the home anthoiitics The sole 
case 111 which obedience might be delayed was when contrary 
ordcis winch had 1 cached Madras 01 Bombay from England weic 
still unknown in Bengal 

Before Cornwallis had left India, a final change was made 
in the govcinor-gcncrars position This was designed to meet 
diffic Lillies caused by the great distance and slow coinnimiications 
of IiKlia Cornwallis had thought fit to assume the command of 
the wai which broke out with Tipu Sultan His council passed 
a resolution enabling him to act separately ftom it with as much 
authority as if he were acting in council This was held in England 
to exceed the powers legally granted, and a special act waspasscdiii 
[ 79 1 CO valid ate whatever he had done under th osc defective powcis. 
In '^793, when the privileges of the company were extended 
for twenty years, provision was made to enable the governor- 
general to visit any part of the company’s dominions, to act with 
the local council witli as much authority as he possessed when 
acting with the cotinal of Bengal, and to issue ordcis to any of 
the company’s servants without cquMiUing the local council at all 

By these various measures an effective central government 
was at last built up 111 British India. The changes made in the 
subordinate governments were less important, but were still 
considerable. In them also the councils wcic reduced by the 
India Act to foiu members, inclusive of the governor. In 1793 
the governors received powers of ovcr-ruhiig their councils 
From the appomtment of Macartney as governor of Madras 
in 1780 the custom of sclcctiug provmaal govcrnois from 
the political world of Londoif instead of from among the 
company’s servants came into force, altliough it was never fjo 
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ngid as m die case of the governor-general, and occasional 
exceptions were made for die benefit of specially eminent 
members of the admimstrativc sci vices, such as Malcolm, Munro, 
and Elphinstonc The clnef defect in this organisation certainly 
lay in die provision made for the adimmstiation of the province 
of Bengal, and the dual task imposed upon the government of 
managing local detail and controlhng general policy The con- 
sequence was likely to be that whatever system of administration 
was adopted for Bengal would tend to be thrust upon the other 
provinces, because the central govcniineiit would be slow to 
adnut the existence of fmidamcntal difiercnces between the 
provmce with winch it was familiar and the provinces with winch 
It was not. 

From die begmning the administration of Bengal offeicd 
peculiar difficulties The system of government had fallen into 
great confusion. A powerful class, known locally as zamwdarSf 
had sprung up between the government and the cultivatois. 
These zamindars were denved from two distmct sources Sojiic 
of diem, such as the zamindars of Bardwan 01 Rajshahi, represen ted 
old Hindu famihes which had formerly home sway ui the comitry 
and had submitted to die Mushm conquerors on condition of 
retaining a position of diginty and paying annual tribute. Others 
were descended from farmers of the land revenue and other 
officials who had acqmred hereditary status These persons 
claimed to represent the government within the areas comnllttcd 
to their charge. They collected the land revenue and other dues, 
as well as a number of unauthorised cesses; they admimsteyed 
justice; they lepresented the only pohcc and magisterial autho- 
rity Under the Mughal government nobody had tioublcd to 
define dieir rights over tlie^oii As was usual m India, such 
matters had been left to the determination of custom. But the 
amount of revenue which they should hand over to the treasury 
had been a cause of unceasmg dispute. In order to keep a chect 
over their payments, offiaals cdlcd kanim^os, or dedarers of 
custom, had been, uistituted. These were supposed to keep exact 
registers of eacli zamindan, showing the amoimts of revenue 
which ought to be collected But the kaiimigos had gradually 
shpped from the control of the government and had become the 
servants of die zamindars themselves The official organisanoii 
had thus broken down before the company was 111 any way 
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nterested. 111 the administration Then too the provmce had fallen 
IS a whole into Enghsh hands In 1765 the company suddenly 
became master of the rcvcmics, with great rcsponsihihnes for the 
maintenance of the government and the payment of forces large 
enough to protect Bengal from external invasion and internal 
rebellion Its scivants had mdecd attempted to administer certain 
hmited districts, winch had already been granted to the English, 
but they had hardly learnt more than chat the task was complex 
and difficult The prime need, before which all else fell uico 
hisignificance, was to secure the regular payment of sums 
sufficient to niaintam the military forces Clive had thciefore 
made no attempt to modify the mode of adraimstration, but had 
handed over the company’s duties to the charge of Muhammad 
Riza Kban, who, he hoped, would be able to keep matters on at 
least their old footuig 

Tins plan, like the similar attempt of Duplcix to collect the 
Carnauc revenues through Papayya Pillai, proved a failure 
Muhammad Riza Khan received a huge salary, but his adnimis- 
tration was lax, while the decisions m the courts ofjusticc were 
asserted by Vcrclst, a wcll-mfornicd and honest if not vigorous 
man, to be corrupt bargams with the Inghcst bidders Since the 
resident at Murslndabad could not exercise snffiaent supervision 
over the conduct of the company’s deputy, supervisors were 
appomced 111 1769, with orders to invesagatc the revenue position 
and above all to ascertam the amomits winch the zamindars 
collected from the cultivators But such attempts were frustrated 
by the passive opposiuon of the zamindars and their servants 
the kanungos In 1772 Hastings was ordered by the company to 
remove the deputy and undertake the direct administration of 
the company's duties as dlwati^ V^ith these orders the English 
administration of Bengal begins. 

It was determined to reappoint the supervisors, under tlie new 
title of collectors, to each district, to give them the assistance of 
Indian officials called dtwans, to farm out the levenucs for a term 
of five vcais, and to create a Committee of Circuit to tour the 
province and suggest a suitable orgamsatioii for adoption by die 
conned. On the proposal of thc^ommittcc it was resolved to set 
up two courts of justice iti each district. The civil court consisted 
of the collector with a number o^Indian officials, and was called 
the mofassd dxwani 'addlaU The crunuial court, the faujdau 
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'adalat, consisted of Muslim law officers, whose decisions were 
to be revised by the collectors, and submitted for the approval of 
an Indian ofFiaal stationed at Calcutta and appomted by the 
nawab on die nomination of the governor Tins official was 
known as the supenntendeiit of the couit — datogaA *addlaL 
The five-year settlement of 1772 pioved to be much Inghcr 
than could fce icahsed Speculators desirous of the dignity of 
assoaaoon widi the land, and zamindars fearful of being dis- 
possessed of dicir old position, bid up the farms recklessly. The 
collectois reported their opinion that the sctdenicnt could not be 
niamtamed But die governor and council resolved that every- 
effort should be made to prevent arrears One reason was that they 
fancied that die farmers weie deccivuig the collectors , die second, 
diat if the teims weie rigorously enforced, it would be possible at 
the end of die settlement to make a good guess at the revenues 
which could normally be obtauied In 1773, on the piivatc 
advice of Hastings, the company dccjded to wididraw the col- 
lectors from the distncts, and a new system was nitroduccd, by 
winch the collectors were grouped into a number of provincial 
comicils, charged widi admimstermg civil justice and with 
supervising the dlwam, who were left m executive control of the 
various districts But a new mflucnce was destined to thiow the 
system mto confusion hi die next year the councillors and 
judges appomted under die Rcgulatmg Act reached Calcutta 
Francis brought with him the admmistrative ideas of Chvc, and 
the judges the legal ideas of England. Francis was convinced that 
every attempt to manage direcdy the admiinstration of Bengal 
was doomed to failure, and was eager to sec Muhammad Riza 
Klian restored to Ins old position or one as like it as possible. He 
also soon developed the theory, borrowed from some of the 
company’s servants who had been employed m district ad- 
mimstraaon, that the land revenue ought to be setded permanently 
and never varied These ideas led to great controversy whenever 
the councjl proceeded to die discussion of revenue bnsmess; but 
Francis had not developed Ins theories in tune to make use of die 
majority opposmg Hastings before its disappearance with the 
death of Monson m 1776, and ebnscqucntly the discussions led to 
no practical results The mtcrfcrence of the Supicmc Court, 
however, was a different matter The judges held the view that 
^very person concerned with the coUectiQii of the jcvcuucs must 
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be deemed to be in tlic service of die company, and, therefore, 
under the Regulating Act, subject to die jurisdiction of the 
court, that it had been consututed ui Bengal in order to check 
oppression , that poisons wrongfully imprisoned were entitled to 
appeal to the court for interference by seeking a writ of habeas 
cot pus, and that such writs should be granted on the filing of an 
affidavit such as would authoiisc the issue of the wut in question 
m England. The result was diat many renters, imprisoned by 
order of the provincial councils for non-payment of revenues, and 
lyots imprisoned at the suit of renters for die same reason, applied 
to the court for redress; the couit issued writs accordingly; and 
the imprisoned pcisons were in fact released. This interference 
threatened to bring the revenue collections to a standstill. Similar 
action on the pait of the Supreme Court dealt an equally severe 
blow to the opciauons of the piovincial couits of justice which 
Hastings had set up In what was called the Patna Case, for in- 
stance, the Muslim law officers of the Patna Provincial Council 
wcic cast in heavy damages in consequence of a sentence given 
by the council In rySo, 111 order to brmg die deadlock thus 
created to an end, Hastings invited the chief justice, Sir Elijali 
impey, to accept the presidency of the appeal court at Calcutta, 
the sndr dnifani \\Mat This arrangement pcimittcd the Supreme 
Court, now feeling sure that improper sentences delivered by the 
district couits would receive due correction by a trained and 
expel t judge, to abstain from further interference The arrange- 
ment was, howcvci, disallowed by the company, and Hasangs*s 
enemies made of it a charge against Impey. They represented tlic 
affair as a bnbe to the clucfjusticc for ceasing tomconvcniencc the 
adinmistration, and as a violation of the Regulatmg Act, which 
forbade the acceptance of saUii(^ office by persons appomted 
under the act They attempted to impeach Impey on this and 
other grounds. But their efforts broke down completely before 
the defence whicli Impey made before the House of Commons 
Indeed, die partisan nature of the accusation was clear from the 
fact that tlicy sought to impeach Impey, Hastings's fiicnd, for 
accepting a paid office, while they said notlung of Mr Justice 
Chambers, the friend of Francis, who had likewise accepted the 
paid office of judge at Climsura 
In T776, when the Gvc-ycar scftlcmcnt was drawing to an end, 
Hastmgs proposed the formation of a new commission intended 
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to tour tlirough Bengal and collect information on winch a new 
jetdement could be based. Tins was appomted accordmgly, m 
spite of the strong opposition of Clavermg and Pranas. It be- 
came known as the Amini Commission, and its report is justly 
described as die most important document relating to die revenues 
of Bengal at this period. It bears strikmg evidence of the aliena- 
tion of lands and of die oppression of the ryots under die mflucncc 
of the setdement of 1772, In 1781 it was followed by a re- 
organisation of the revenue maduiiery. The collectors were to be 
re-estabhshed in the districts, acting under a central Committee 
of Revenue set up at Calcutta: but they were not invested with 
eifective power. Tins mvolved a greater concentration of authority 
than the plan adopted in 1773 The setdements were made by the 
Committee of Revenue, not by die collectors, who were not 
allowed to mterfere widi sucli matters The farmers were thus 
left widiout any local control, and did not hesitate to flog ryots 
prcsmnptuous enough to complam of oppression or extortion. 

Shordy after Hastings’s departure from Bengal, a new scheme 
was mtroduced by Ins successor, John Maepherson The provinces 
were to be divided mto thirty-five districts (reduced in the next 
year to twenty-diree). The collector ni each distiict now became 
the audionty by whom die setdement was to be made, and his 
conduct was supervised by die central committee, now called the 
Board of Revenue On CoinwaUis’s arrival, die collectors once 
more received die ofljce of head of the dtwaui 'adalats, widi an 
Indian assistant to hear the smaller cases Thus, the system of 1772 
was for a while restored But great changes were made 111 the 
mode of paying the collectors. In 1772 they had possessed the 
privilege of private trade, which had provided the chief reason for 
Hastings’s dislike of their emp^oynient in the districts. They were 
now to receive 1500 rupees a nioiidi, besides a commission on the 
revenue winch they collected, and this was expected to afford them 
an addition of about as much as their fixed pay They were also 
given two covenanted servants as assistants Crimmal justice 
remained under the management of Muhammad Riza Klian, who 
had been restored by die majority m Hastings’s government to 
his former office of nnih nazTnr, deputy for the nawab 111 that 
branch of government not covered by die diwani 

Cornwallis’s first measures Vere only temporary cxpcdiaits, 
which had been chiefly dictated by die company’s desire for 
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economy in the admimstiauoii An entirely new system was 
introduced between 1790 and 1793. The basis of this was a new 
sctdeincnt of the land revenue. When Cornwalhs arrived, he 
found two schools of opimon on revenue matters . One was headed 
by James Grant, who had exploicd a quantity of ancient revenue 
accounts. These led Inm to die view that the zainiiidars had long 
succeeded in secreting a vast propoitioii of the revenues of the 
countiy, and that the actual collections fell fai below the amount 
that ouglit to be realised. The second was headed by John Shore, 
who was probably the most expciieiiccd revenue servant in the 
presidency, and who believed that Grands researches bore no 
relation to the actual facts of the tune. Matters were further 
complicated by the ascendancy winch the ideas of Fiaiicis had 
obtamed 111 England for the time being, and diat Cornwallis's 
instructions icqinrcd him to effect a permanent settlement as 
soon as possible In 1787 the Board of Revenue was ordered to 
prepate to setde the revenue for a long term of years. Two yeais 
later, when the necessary reports had been received from die 
collectors, Coinwallis came to the conclusion that nodimg would 
he gained by a longer delay, and that, if the home audioritics 
approved, the long-term setdement ought to be made permanent. 
In 1790 the long-term settlement came into force; and m 1793, 
with the approval of the company, it was dcdaicd unalterable. 
Even Shore, Cornwallis's most trusted adviser, was opposed to 
this mcasuic. But the governor-general was convmccd of its 
necessity, not from die revenue point of view but from that 
of general administration So long as settlements were made 
annually, so long die zainindars would have the strongest possible 
inccndvc to corrupt the revenue officials The stake was large, and 
the bribes offci cd woul d be great ]put if the revenue demand were 
setded once and for all, this source of corrupdon would vanish. 
The permanent zamiudari setdcmait thus came mto bemg. 

This cliangc made way foi the traiisformanou of the system of 
distiict admunstration. On principle Cornwalhs had disliked die 
concentration of revenue and judicial powers in the hands of the 
collectors He considered that it gave too mucli authoxity to 
individuals, whose cliaracter wo\ild form die sole security for the 
due exercise of their functions. Moreovei, die traditional Indian 
system of government, in wluch*thc executive official played so 
large a part, was wholly unfamihai* to liun. He was accustomed 
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to a mode of government under which die law was administered 
by a series of courts, and the duties of executive oiBcials were 
reduced to a minimum This was 111 Ins eyes die best method, and 
die one winch he resolved to see up Smcc it was m every pomt 
utterly different from that winch lie found 111 use, he thought chat 
the conduct of the new system must be confined enurcly to the 
English servants of the company. Hence that exclusion of Indians 
from responsible employment winch marked the Coinwallis 
method of admnnstration 

Henceforward the collectors were to be only fiscal agents!, 
reqmred to collect the fixed revenues from the zammdars. They 
would need for their duties only a small number of subordinates, 
who would be employed m the collectors* offices at the district 
headquarters ; and they would have no possible reason foi travcl- 
hng about the area entrusted to their fiscal charge. It would not 
matter whether they knew much or little about the condition of 
the people, about the extent of culnvation, or the economic 
resources of the countiv It was not dieu business to rcdicss any 
wrongs. It was not their fimctioii to lulc In fucuic the head of 
die distiicc and the real representative of government was to be 
the distnct judge. To him, or to diose acting under him, com- 
plamts for redress were to be preferred Should a ryot be wronged 
by a zamuidar, the ryot was to sue the zammdar in one of the 
courts of justice which were to be see up, m accordance with a new 
code of laws which was to be enacted The judge was moreover 
to he head of the police and magistrate, responsible not only for 
the admimstraaon of civil jusuce, but also for die mamtcnaiicorof 
pubhc peace and the prevention or punisliincnt of crime. 

For the administration of justice a complete diain of courts was 
established. The district, or fiiUciii judge, as he was called, was 
entrusted widi the determmaaon of all civil suits of importance 
and revenue smts, with die help of a registrar who was empowered 
to try cases referred to him by the judge Suit? for small 
amounts might he heard by Indian judges, mutisiffs and sadr 
atmns, who were to be paid by fees m order that diey should seek 
to attract suitors to their courts by die impartiality of their 
deasions. In Ins magisterial capacity, the zillali judge could 
commit persons accused of enme for tiial by one of the four 
courts of circuit winch were 'estabhshed for the pnmshmcut of 
enme. These courts of circuit were also to scivc as courts of 
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appeal from the civil decisions of the zilLili judge, and consisted 
of three English judges. In civil cases a further appeal lay to the 
govern or-gcncial m council, who formed the sadr diivam 'cidalaL 

As regards the police, the districts were to be divided mto 
seveial areas, each m charge of an Indian official called die dmogn, 
who had uiidei his command a body of salaried pohcc, and who 
could also require the assistance of die village-wacchmcii. The 
darogas weie responsible to the zillah judge in Ins capaaty as 
magistrate 

III order to complete the system a senes of regulations was 
passed 111 1793, drafted mainly by the chief secretary, Barlow. 
These enacted a measure dcclanng die land revenue setdement 
permanent and unchangeable, laid down a foiin of procedure for 
the courts of justice, defined the qualifications of the law officers, 
Hindu and Muslim, who w'cic attached to die courts, and dealt 
with a considerable variety of other matters 

This system was evidently inspired by a spirit of tiuc philan- 
thropy It set up a great ideal, the supremacy of the law and the 
aiitliority of the coiiits of justice But in a large number of 
icspccts It was most uiisnitcd to the needs of the province, and, 
like the levcnuc settlement which formed an integral part of 
the system, was full of unexpected evils In its benevolent m- 
tcntions and its unfortunate results it bears a marked affinity to 
the Regulating Act, and for the same reason Both were founded 
upon Ignorance. Ignorance was indeed the clncf feature of the 
revenue settlement No collector knew the resources, the rights, 
o» even the limits of the zammdans whicli he was requiied to 
settle for ever The grants winch were issued to the zammdars 
showed the names of the villages included in their estates, but the 
boundaries were undefined arijd q^iknown Great areas of un- 
cultivated waste were thus signed away without the government’s 
possessing any idea of die magnitude of the gift it was making. 
That affected merely the rights of government. But the rights 
of the viUagcis were affected also. No attempt was made to define 
the rights of the customary tenants, who weic entitled to cultivate 
dicir holdings at fixed rents It was expected that such mattcis 
would be cleared up by the gradual operation of the courts. This 
proved to be an ciitiic miscalculation, and the general effect was to 
Dcstow on the zammdars the fee siinplc of large areas 111 which a 
multitude of peasants had enjoyed extensive rights. And, based 
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as it was on ignorance, the system made no piovisioii for the 
future acquisition of knowledge The collector, acd to Ins office 
at headquarters, had neither authority nor opportumty to learn 
the condition of the people. The judge, in like manner, could learn 
nothing but the affairs of the suitors who appeared hefoic Inm. 
Yet the admmistration was, and was intended to be, a foreign 
admuustration Cornwallis would have no Indians in high 
office But if there is one thmg above all which a foreign admini- 
stration needs it is knowledge of the economic and socisd condition 
of die people over whom ic rules. That was removed from all 
possibihty by the revenue and administrative methods established 
m Bengal. 

Nor were the endeavours made to provide the people with 
justice marked by success. New laws were made, but no means 
existed by which diey could be brought to the knowledge of the 
people at large They were framed m Enghsh, of winch only a few 
Indians hvmg m Calcutta itself could read a word. They were 
translated into Bengali and posted at the district headquarters; 
but how many peasants would tiamp thither to read them > How 
many could read diem if diey tramped tlndicr ? Above all, how 
many could understand their elaborate verbiage when they had 
done so ? The consequence was that the legislation benefited the 
few persons who could become aware of its contents, a group of 
sharp-witted Calcutta hattyatis and sarkats — agents and head- 
servants — who studied diem closely and made great advantage of 
their knowledge. Nor was real jusdee to be expected from the 
courts themselves Their procedure was iimtated from the coin>- 
plex and mtermmable procedure of the English courts. Witnesses 
were examined on oadi But the takmg of oaths was a thmg 
which the respectable Hmdu hjd n^ver been able to stomach. The 
consequence was diat even a good case had to be supported by 
false witness. Men had to he liired to declare they load seen what 
they had not seen. The fact, says Jolm Shore’s son after longj udicial 
experience, that a Hmdu gave evidence m a British court was 
presumptive evidence against die rcspectabihty of his chaiacter. 
Then, too, law was cosdy. Pleaders had to be employed, because 
the procedure was elaborate. The^reat hberty of appeal permitted 
the man with funds to wear out the man without. The advantage 
lay altogether with die rich against the poor. Nor were the 
courts numerous enough to cope with the cases winch were 
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biouglit Aiicars incicascd to cnoiinoiis proportions It came 
to be a saying that widi luck a decision might be reached in the 
life-timc of the grandson of an oiiguial suitoi In fact Cornwallis 
had confounded law and law-couits with justice 

Nor must the police be omitted from tins tale of woes The 
darogas, under the supei vision of a sedentaiyjudge who could be 
trusted never to pay them a sudden visit and who in any case was 
much too busy to attend to them, enjoyed a most enviable 
position. They were empowered to arrest on suspicion All they 
had to do therefore was to inform a well-to-do person that diey 
proposed to lay Inm under the social stigma of arrest, unless he 
dissuaded them with gifts, to obtain wlutcver they liked to ask 
m reason The office of daroga of police became the most sought- 
after of all die places open to Indians luidcr Briush authority 

Comwalhs’s successors sought to remedy some of the evils 
which began to emerge from dns unsuitable mode of conducting 
the business of government The permanent settlement was 
heavy, and at first the zamindars had great difficulty m meeting 
their obligations. Shore therefore increased tlicir power of coerc- 
ing the lyots, and Wellesley increased those powers and permitted 
the zamindais to seize the lands of defaulting ryots. These 
measures, designed to facilitate the coUccuon of die revenues, 
emphasised the posiuon of dependence in which Cornwalhs had 
in effect placed the cultivator To meet the evil of delay, die num- 
ber of judges was increased, the duucs of the govciuor-geneial 
and council as the supreme appeal court were tiansfcrrcd to three 
judges who m future formed the sadr diwani ^adalat^ freedom of 
appeal was limited, and the payment of fees was required before 
a suitor could file a suit. But all these changes only palliated the 
evils of a system fundamentally* unjuited to die circumstances of 
the time 

Until 1808 die home authondcs had approved widiout any 
hesitation the system established by Cornwalhs. But m diat year 
Tliomas Muiiro went to England on leave He had acquired a 
great knowledge of district admunstration, not indeed in Bengal 
but ill Madras, and was a strong critic of the Bengal methods, 
above all of the ignorance of the Bengal collectors and of the 
complete supicmacy of die zillah judges. He was called upon to 
give evidence before a select coinimttee oftheHousc of Commons, 
and made a deep impression upon all who heard Inni. His energy) 
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knowledge and chaiacter carried conviction The diiectois began 
to wonder why the system winch Munio had employed in 
Madras had never been adopted m Bengal, and how it was that 
their collectors dierc knew so little of the condition and occupa- 
aons of the people placed under their charge. They noticed too 
that when a collector was called upon to manage a zamiiidari 
dunng the mmonty of die zammdar or on its resumption by 
government for the non-payment of rent, he found msupcrable 
difficulties in executing duties which Munro and others discharged 
with ease in die soudi They therefore ceased to desire die ex- 
tension of the Bengal system to the other piovuiccs under their 
rule. This was fortunate The Bengal government was still 
convinced that its mediods were die only sound methods of 
maiiagmg die land revenues and was bent upon cstablislimg them 
m ever)’' region under its authority But for the conversion of die 
directors, the mflueiice of the Cornwallis system would have been 
much more extensive and injurious than was actually the case 

In Madras early revenue niaiiagemciit had followed much the 
same niediods as m Bengal The company’s servants knew little 
of the languages of the people or of tlicir customs. Fanning the 
revenues had appeared die easiest and best course to follow In 
the Noidiern Circars, for mstance, where the company had 
exercised control since 1767, die councils at Masuhpatam and 
Vizagapatam had let out the farms, sometimes to local chiefs, 
somenmes to promuient Indian merchants, as ignorantly as had 
been done m Bengal. A committee of ciicmt had been appointed, 
as under Warren Hastings, to gather uiformauon; but, thouglidit 
succeeded m its task far better than its Bengal counterpart, its 
reports had led to no change of management. Nor had any steps 
been taken to set up an adequate system of justice. That function 
had been confided to the renters and zainindars of the region 
Even m the area suiroundmg Madras itself, which had been 
bestowed on the company as a jagTr by the iiawab Muhammad 
‘All, die revenues had been rented out either to the nawab liimself 
or to one of bis nommees 

In southern India as a whole conditions varied gready. In some 
regions, such as the hilly porticftis of the Nor them Circais, the 
southern lulls of Tinnevelly and Madura, or the lully region lying 
due west of Madras, hereditar)*cluefs existed who had been wont 
to pay such tribute as the nawab’s power permitted lum to exact 
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from them. Elsewhere no hereditary nndcUemen jiitei veiled 
between the government and the culavators The nawab ap- 
pointed fntijdais, or commandants, and fahsildars or collectors, to 
manage the ajffaiis of the state The first were military officeis 
intended to support the authoiity of the talisildars and compel a 
reluctant people to pay what was demanded of them. The lands 
were classified as wet and diy, according as they had or had not 
a peicniiial supply of water from one of dieiiumcroustajiks which 
constituted the mam source of irrigation The wet lands, which 
grew lice, were assessed at a proportion of the crop; and the 
offiaals insisted on selling the state-share in the markets before 
the ryots were allowed to dispose of any of their own grain. The 
dry lands, and garden lands where betel or tobacco was grown, 
were assessed at a money-rate, winch was based on the amount 
which could be extiactcd from the lyot in a good year Here, as 
in other parts of India, the authonty of the state had fallen so low 
as 110 longer to command the voluntary payment of the taxes. 
The rcahsation of the revenues was always a matter of violence. 
The ryots of a group of villages would be gathered together, they 
woul d declare their complete inability to pay what was demanded 
of them’ they would then he beaten, or stood m the burmng sun 
with a heavy stone wciglnng down their heads, mini dicy reluct- 
antly produced the coins which they had brought with them It 
was a pomt of honour never to pay on demand, and he was 
reckoned a leader among diem who endured longer than his 
fellows. In most of the villages there was a licadman, nominated 
by the govcinment from among the members of a particular 
family, who was held responsible for the maintenance of culti- 
vation and public order m his village. In some districts, however, 
especially in Tanjore and the Ai^ot^country, there was a superior 
class known by the Persian term mir^dnrs, claiming exclusive rights 
over the waste-lands of die village and often cntiued to a shaie of 
the produce of the lands occupied by others than themselves. In 
most parts of the country, however, individual families owned 
^ccific plots of land, over winch no other possessed rights ^art 
from the demands of the state and die customary shares of die 
crops due to the village tcinple diid the village craftsmen. 

Towards the close of the century the financial distress of the 
nawab mtroduced great confusioli into a comitry already dis- 
organised. Numberless pensions were granted to individuals a?. 
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the reward of their sei vices; these pensions totik the form of an 
assignment of die land revenues of a cei tain area. Creditors wcic 
given assignments of the revenues over large distncts as security 
for their debts ; and wheic tins was done, the whole administration 
of the distiict passed mto dieir hands Village officials and persons 
in favour with the higher officers of government saw to it that 
their own lands were lightly assessed, and that the deficit was 
made up by imposing heavier but dens on the lands of less fortu- 
nate men Under die name oitnotuifn agrcatvaiiety ofxmpositions 
was established, of ever vaiyiiig amount, levied on artisans and 
other persons behoved able to pay even the smallest sums In 
diese ways the task coiifronnng the company’s servants was more 
difficult than in Bengal, because the old system had fallen into 
a state of greater confusion But as against this must be set the 
fact diat no cstabhshed class of middlc-mcn had come mto being, 
except in certain hunted areas, and that, as soon as the company’s 
servants began to assume the responsibihties coi responding with 
their power, dicy would fmd no conceited opposition to their 
enquiries and no great difficulty in reaclnng direct contact with 
die cultivators themselves Tins difference, fundamentally a dif- 
ference between the landed tenures of south India and those of 
Bengal, implied different methods and a different atatude of 
admimstraaon. 

In 1786, under mstiuctioiis winch the company issued after 
Pitt had passed 1 ns India Act, a board of revenue was established 
at Madras It consisted of three company’s servants under die 
presidency of a member of the council Much needed reforms 
were mtroduced by tins new authority In 1 794 the old clncfs and 
councils in the Northern Circars and elsewhere wcic abolished 
and their admimstraave duties \Ycie given to coUcctois. But at 
tins time the centre of niter cst lies outside the old possessions of 
tlie company. In 1793 Tipu Sultan had been compelled to cede 
to die Enghsh die distncts known as the Baraniahal, which now 
form the distncts of Salem and Coimbatore Cornwallis bad 
taken a close personal interest m fbrnnng the administration of the 
new acquisinoiis He had himself chosen the men to whom the 
charge was to be confided Ddfemmg that famiharity with the 
languages of the people formed an mdispcnsablc qualification, he 
had ruled out all the covenantod servants of sufficient standing not 
othervnsc employed : and at last he had selected Alexander Read, 
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a lieu tenant-colon cl of the Madras army, to serve as the head of 
die admmistiation Read was a man of great talent. He was 
entirely honest He had no skill m expressing his ideas upon paper, 
but his ideas themselves were clear, vigoi ous, and sound He was 
convinced that knowledge formed the foundanon of all good 
admimstration, and set to work, with his assistants, to acquire it 
Among the latter was another ofFicciofthe Madras army, Thomas 
Munro, equally honest and hard-working, but possessed of an 
iinagmation and die gift of clear and foicible expression winch 
Read lacked These two men laid the foundations of the Madras 
revenue system in accordance with the custom of the country 
They icsolvcd to get rid of the traditional English mctliod of 
employing renters of the revenue aiid to manage it directly 
That meant the foimation of a multitude of assessments on 
small patches of land, and therefore a revenue survey was the first 
condition This step, the lack of wlncli had vitiated all the revenue 
woik in Ecngal, was undertaken and earned out. It was found 
that much cultivation had been concealed by fraudulent exclusion 
from the revenue accounts Adoptmg the rate of assessment 
current under Tipu’s government, half the gross produce, they 
succeeded in drawing fiom the districts about the same amount as 
had been drawn in Tipu’s tune to cover both tlie demand of the 
state and the defalcations of individuals This demand was, how- 
ever, heavier than could be paid in any but a good season Like 
other early settlements, Read’s in the Baiaraahal was heavier than 
the counay could bear But Read’s method of caicful and per- 
sistent enquiry earned with it tlic seeds of improvement. Munro 
in particular came to foim a theory of the system which would 
be appropuatc to the country in general. He thought chat the 
revenue should be pcimaucntly fi;j:ccl on each holding, tliat the 
lyot should be left free to culavatc his customaiy fields as lie 
chose, and even to take more if any fell vacant, and that the 
traditional practices of compelling die ryot to cultivate a certain 
aica and of making addiaonal assessments to cover failure on the 
part of any cultivators should be abandoned Later experience m 
Canaia and the Deccan confirmed him m Ins opinions. 

The governor-general and ccSuncil, however, had long been 
picssiiig Madras to introduce the system which had already been 
introduced into Bengal. In 1798 formal orders were sent down to 
do this without further delay A permanent zamindari settlement 
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was therefore begun This was easy in those paits ot the country 
where a zammdan class existed The zaiiundars of the Northern 
Circars and die poligars, as they were called m the other districts, 
were uivestcd with the same rights as had been bestowed iii 
Bengal In many cases the setdement was based, not on any 
calculation of what the estates could reasonably pay, but on a 
coinmutauoii of die zamnidars’ obhgauon of maintaining mditary 
foices to keep die public peace But whei e no zanundars existed, 
they had to be created. Villages were grouped together, and the 
right of coUcctmg the revenues was put up for sale. At the same 
time attempts were made to introduce the Bengal system of 
justice. ZiUah judges were appomted, uivested with the control 
of the pohee, and die collectors were for the moment reduced to 
the same position as diey occupied in Bengal Smcc in 1802 the 
tcrntoiics of the nawab of the Carnanc were annexed, die area 
over which these revoluuonary changes were enforced was 
very extensive 

Save where zammdais existed already, the Madras permanent 
setdement did not last long The mtntahdars, as die new zannndars 
were called, soon found their posiaon mitcnable and die revenue 
demands higher than could he met They abandoned their rights, 
and a new plan had to be devised In 1808-9 an cxpeiimcnt was 
made of leasmg out villages eidier to the mhasdars or to die village 
headmen. These at first were to be made for a term of three years 
and, when diat had expired, a further term of ten years was 
ordered. These village leases, however, also failed. The icvcnuc 
demand was too high, the village officials abused dieir positio*i, 
die collectors and their staffs lost touch with village conditions 
In 1812 die Madias goveiiimcnt was required by the company, 
under Munro’s influence, to gbaudoii the Bengal system, to rc- 
mtroduce the ryotwan setdement, as the assessment of small 
mdividual holdings was called, and to reduce the authority of the 
ziUah judges Munro lumsclf was sent back to Madias as a special 
commissioner to cany these orders mto effect 

In 1816 a senes of regulations was passed mto law estabhslimg 
these changes. The coUeefor became a magistrate and recovered 
the control of the distnct polfce. A considerable number of 
subordmate Indianjudges, under die tide of district nmnsiffs^ was 
appomted- and the village hfiadmen were empowered to try 
petty suits, and, at the request of the parucs, to constitute boards 
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of arbitrators, knowji as pancluiyats, to determine causes of what- 
ever amount This attempt to revive the tiaditional mode of 
setding differences failed completely, mainly, it would seem, 
because of the populauty enjoyed by the district munsiffs. In 18 j8 
the Board of Revenue ordered the ic-iiitroduction of the lyocwari 
system 

Thus the attempt to extend the Cornwallis system to Madras 
failed completely. In face what was destined to become the 
characteristic mode of district administration developed, not 111 
Bengal, but in Madras. There the collector cmcigcs for the first 
time invested with a detailed con trol of the land revenue, possessed 
of an extensive levenue staff, spending much of Ins time touring 
through the villages of his district invcstigatmg conditions and 
licarmg complamts, responsible for the public peace, but Icavmg 
to the district judge the determination of civil disputes and the 
punishment of serious crime. He was neither the unqucsaoiicd 
autocrat nor the ummportant tax-gatherer who liad alternately 
appealed m Bengal But he was the local representative of the 
government, ic was his business to know all diat could be 
known about his district; on his aimual settlement of the land 
icvenue depended the well-being of every villagei , on Ins activity 
depended the execution of the wishes of government Many of 
the men who filled this position in such a manner that dieir names 
arc still remembered in their distiicts, would have cut but a poor 
figure ill a competitive examination They knew the vernacular 
in no scholarly way But they could converse famiharly with the 
ryot about the matters which most nearly touched Ins interests and 
did not live in the isolation of a Bengal cutchery The courts did 
not rank so high as in Bengal. It was charactcnstic that the 
designation of die Madras colleotor^vas “collector and magistrate” 
whereas, even when Bcntinck had to some extent brought the 
Bengal system into luic with the pracrice of the subordmate 
presidency, the Bengal collector was a “magistrate and collector”. 
In short, under the influence of Munro the English at Madias 
wisely abandoned the attempt to subordinate the position of the 
executive official to that of die judge. The Madras system was ui 
fact a middle way between the old Indian plan of making the 
executive official the sole agent of government, and the English 
plan of subordinating all to law sCiid law-court. 



CHAPTER Vn 


The Nordi- Western Approaches to India 

Prom, die begiiiiimg of the sixteenth to the end. of the eighteenth 
century, die nations of Europe had sought to approach India from 
the soudi-west, by way of the Cape of Good Hope The conclu- 
sion of the Napoleonic wars had left Great Biitaui ui fiiin occu- 
pation of that route Rivals began dierefore to seek out some 
altemauve way of reaching the great dependency wlncli had been 
built up under the protecuon of the Biitish navy. Indications of 
the coming change had already been given Napoleon s invasion 
of Egypt, and stdl nioie tbe plans which bad been foiiiicd both by 
hiTn and by Russia for imhtaiy expedmons after die manner of 
Alexander the Great, showed how European policy was moving 
Accordmgly the nmcteciith centmy was maikcd by the develop- 
ment of new approaches by die north-west, and die intcrnicchatc 
regions, Persia. ‘Irak, Egypt, and the tangle of moimtams on die 
frontier of India itself, acquired a new and dommant influence on 
the foreign pohey of the Anglo-Indian govcimncnt These regions 
mduded three possibly vital areas The fardiest away was Egypt, 
commandmg the neck of land whicli paited the Meditcriancan 
from, the Red Sea, then came ‘Irak, thiough which, if the upper 
reaches of the Euphrates could be attained, an enemy could drop 
down die iivcr to the head of die Persian Gulf; and nearest of all 
was Af ghanis t a n , the age-long key to Lidia, from winch an 
enemy, neglectmg Suez and Basra, could attack the Panjab and 
thence spread over the valley^of ^lie Ganges. These possibilities 
compheated die problem of Lidian defence, and destroyed die 
all-suffiaency of mannme power, although through the Red Sea 
and the Peisiau Gulf the water-ways hit so deeply mto die land. 

With those water-ways the vessels ofdiePiesidcncy of Bombay 
had been long fanuhar It had been obhgcd, for the protecuon of 
its local trade from Maratha pirates, to hmld a fleet oigaiused for 
pohee and war under the iiamt of the Bombay Mamie Its 
shipping was mosdy built at Bombay itself, and when, in 1759, 
Surat was taken by the forces of the company, die lattci became 
admiral of the Mughal empire and undertook the duty of con- 
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^■oying Indian vessels plying co the poits of the Red Sea and 
^crsian Gulf For the next seventy years the officer appointed to 
let as deputy foi the company flew die company’s colours at the 
Dcak but the Mughal flag at the mam The duties of convoy 
Drought this force into coiiflict with the pirate tribes of die Persian 
3 ^ulf and Red Sea, and a number of officers were employed m 
lUrvcymg and charting the coasts. The alarm created by the French 
Dccupation of Egypt suggested the expediency of blocking up die 
Red Sea An attempt had been made to occupy Penm, and, when 
chat was defeated by lack of water, the English had been welcomed 
It Aden by the sultan, with whom the naval coinmaiidei made a 
treaty in r 802. In the early years of die mneteendi century various 
expeditions were directed mto the Persian Gulf. AUiaiiccs were 
made with some of die cliicfs, notably the tmani of Maskat, and in 
1819, after die pirate stronghold of Ras-ul-khaima had been 
captuicd, the piincipal niaiitimc tribes had been compelled to 
cntci into a league with the company, renouncing both piracy and 
the slave-trade Foi the second nine 111 history, fleets diiected 
from India were controlling Arabian waters 
In both eases the motives wcie the same. The Portuguese and 
the English alike were mtcrcstcd m maintaining peace and order 
on the great trade-routes , both were concerned to guard their 
position against possible attack by Mediterranean powers The 
developments of the mnctcentb century were to render these 
legions more ciitical than ever. Two causes ui paiticular contri- 
buted to this result One was the iismg power of Muliaiiimad 
‘All in Egypt, the expansion of his authority, first mto Arabia and 
then into Syria, and the likcliliood of his cstabhslnng his rule over 
aU the coasts of the Red Sea and die Persian Gulf. The other was 
the inveution of the marnic^stejm-cngiiie, winch made the 
navigation of the Red Sea possible at all seasons of the year in- 
stead of bemg naj rowly himtcd by periodic winds as in the past. 
The occan-saihng ship had brought India mto cficctivc contact 
wnth Europe , the development of the fire-arm liad subjected India 
to European domination; the development of steam-power, 
abolishing the slow travel of the past, and destined ultimately to 
unify India, at the moment waii to transfci the control of India 
from Calcutta to London and interlock die external pohey of 
India and England. 

The first effect of these changes was to icvivc projects for 
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opening a trade-route to Europe by way of Suez. Eaihcr attempts 
had been frustrated by the confusion winch had reigned in Egypt 
m the eighteenth centuiy. But now that it was cleat tliat letters, 
if not goods, could be conveyed much more safely and rapidly by 
Suez tlian by the Cape of Good Hope, merchants set actively to 
work Committees weic formed at the presidency towns and in 
London. Bombay took die lead m a matter ui which it was 
vitally interested, and die government of Bombay, under Elphm- 
stone and Malcolm, piovcd by cxpeiimcnt that the route from 
Bombay to Suez could be used at all seasons of the year, even by 
the feeble steam-slnps of die period Muliammad All was eager 
to co-operate m a movement which pronused him wealth and 
mflueiice. Under the pressure of pubhc opinion, the English 
government and the East India Company organised a system of 
monthly steamers between En gl and and Alexandria on the western 
section of the route, and between Suez and Bombay on the 
eastern section In 1837 the sultan of Aden was unwise cnougli to 
seize and plunder die cargo of a Madras-owned vessel which was 
wrecked off that port The steam-slnps of those days could not 
carry coal enough foi prolonged voyages, and Aden was by 
nature maikcd out as the ideal coahng-staaon on the eastcin run, 
apajt from its stiategic value as commanding the entrance to the 
Red Sea The company’s government demanded reparation; die 
sultan promised and then retracted; m January, 1839, therefore, 
Aden was captured by die Bombay inarmc and mihtary forces. 
The treaties widi the tribes of the Persian Gulf together with the 
occupation of Aden gave die company’s government control of 
die two avenues of approach towards India from the north-west 
by way of the sea 

Similar, if less successful, acp-Vij)" had been displayed along the 
coiitmental approach to India. The alliance of Persia had been 
sought and obtained. But it was still important to leaiii the 

S raphical conditions, die routes, dicir passibility for wheeled 
c, die supphes of water and provisions, the things which 
would lunder or facihtate raihtary movements diiough this iiordi- 
west zone, hi 1809 and 1810 diree olFiccrs, Grant, Pottmger, and 
Christie, explored die ways through the Makraii and Balucliistan 
mto Peisia, and Chrisae was the first Eiighshnian to visit Herat 
and call attention to its militaFy importance. Only a htdc later 
Moorcroft crossed the Himalayas and visited Ladakli Thence he 
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penetrated to Bukhara, and was seeking to return by Herat when 
lie died of disease. In 1830 Arthur ConoUy, setting out from 
Tabriz, attempted to reach the khanate of Klnva ui the hopes of 
Icaniiug ICS military strength He was captured and held to 
ransom He tlien passed back into India by way of Kandahai, 
where for a while he had to he in Inding, aniusmg himself by 
hunting hyenas with the boys of the village where he found 
refuge In 1832 Alexander Burnes, with the approval of tlie 
governor-general and the financial support of the goveiimiciic, 
set out in the rcveise direction, fiom India to Kabul and Buklmra 
His puiposc was two-fold, to survey the possible loutes of an 
advance towaids India and to test possible fnendslups winch the 
British might form in diat legion. He concluded that Herat, 
being covcicd on the north by extensive deserts, was not hkely to 
be attacked save from die side of Peisia, but that any movement 
on India would be likely to follow more than one road, and to die 
eastwards he mdicated the possibihty of an advance by way of 
Clutral and Kashmir He hoped that die states on the Oxus might 
be brought into pohucal and commercial relations with Bntish 
India and that an alliance might he formed widi Dost Muham- 
mad, the lulcr of Kabul In 1836 he was sent back to Kabul as 
commercial agent 

To some extent adventure had been the motive of these 
explorations But adventure had been reinforced by polmcal 
aims. The projects of Napoleon and Paul had directed atteiiuon 
to Central Asia, and the development of Russian pohey m Persia 
h«.d invested die matter widi a more pressing interest. The decay 
of Turkish power m the cightccndi century had laid Persia open 
to Russian aggression, and, as soon as Russian power was well 
cstabhshed m die Caucasus, Ryssi^ forces began to press soudi- 
wards The Persians had attempted to persuade die French to 
come to their help In 1807 Napoleon by the Treaty of Finken- 
stein had guaranteed die mtegnty of Persia and had sent a mihtary 
mission to Tclicran But immediately afterwards he liad made 
peace with Russia and lefused even to act as a mediator on 
behalf of the sliah. Tlic Persians had then hoped to get help from 
England Aftci long iicgotiati6ns the Treaty of Teheran was 
signed, by wlncli piotcction was promised ui case Persia were 
attacked by any cxtcinal power In accordance with this arrange- 
ment a body of officers of the company’s armies was lent to 
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re-organise the military forces of Peisia Tins treaty had been 
negonated by a representative not of the company but of the 
crown, so that it was clear that die pohey of Wellesley and Minto 
of covering the routes to India by an alliance widi Persia was 
supported by London as well as by Calcutta It seems, however, 
that the policy had been adopted without coiincmg the cost. The 
only power likely to attack Persia was Russia Was England 
prepared to go to war with Russia foi die protccnoii of the shah ? 
Was she prepared to send into Persia such a force as would enable 
Persia to meet her invaders on equal terms ? These questions either 
had never been considered or must have been answered in the 
negaavc. It is true that the Treaty of Teheran gave a loop-hole by 
which actual war might be avoided. In the first place the obliga- 
tion didnotanse except in the case offoicign aggression It would 
not be difficult to jockey the shah into niihtary movements 
consntutmg Pcisian aggression And even if the aggression 
came miquesnonably from the other side, England still had the 
clioice of giving militaiy or mere financial assistance For some 
yeais nothing happened But m 1826 the Russians and Persians 
went to war again The shall, Path ‘Ali, began the attack on the 
sound prmaple diat aggression is die best form of defence But 
Caiuung, who was at die ame secrctaiy of state for foreign 
affairs, and much engrossed widi questions arisin g out of the Greek 
war, was not prepared to sacrifice die success of his policy m 
Europe by supporting die shah in circumstances m winch no 
formal treaty obligation had arisen. He theieforc compounded 
with the shall by giving him a moderate subsidy The Pcisiai^s 
were defeated In 1828 they wxre reduced to making more 
territorial cessions by the Ticaty of Turkonianchai, and concluded 
that their interests would best |je served by cultivatiug die friend- 
ship of the Russian emperor. 

The establishment of Russian influence at Teheran was followed 
by disquieting events The Russians cncouiaged the Persians to 
seek expansion eastwards The advice jumped with the shah's 
inchiiations, while it pronnsed to Russia the extension of her own 
influence diiough drat of her client In 183 t an expediuoii agamst 
Khiva was planned In 1832 Klihrasaii was overrun. Next year 
an expedmon agamst Heiat was only interrupted by the death of 
the shall s heir In 1834 the shedi himself died and was succeeded 
by lus grandson, Muhammad, who leant hcavdy on Ins Russian 
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advisers. He projected not only the renewal of the expedition 
against Hciat but also the captuie of Kandahar In 1837, in spite 
of stiong lepicscntations made by the Brmsh envoy at Teheran, 
the shah laid siege to Herat Persia under Russian control was 
seeking to recover the provmccs which had formed the cmpiie of 
Nadir Shah and from which he bad sallied out to conquer Delhi, 

While Persia was pushing out towards long-lost frontiers, not 
in her own strength, which was small, but 111 reliance on Russian 
power, which was gicat, tlic position 111 Afghanistan was most 
imccitam After tlic murder of Nadir Shah ni 174.7, Ahmad Shah 
Duiam had built up a strong power stretching northwards to the 
Oxus, westwards to Persia, eastwards to the Sutlej and the Indus 
Under his son Tlinui Shah, who reigned from 1773 to 1793, the 
state began to decay Ten years later it fell into die hands of Shah 
Shnja‘, a thoroughly mcapablc prince, who was diivcn out m 
1809, and, after some yeais’ wandering, found refuge under 
British authority at Ludhiana In Afghamstan itself piolongcd 
civil wars followed, first between princes of the rcigmng Sadozai 
family, tlieii between them and a new family, the Barakzais, and 
ilicu among die Baiakzais themselves The upshot of these con- 
flicts was that die Sadozais, represented in 18 30 by a pi nice named 
Kamraii, iccamed Herat; while the triumphant Barakzai, Dost 
Muhanmiad, established himself as amir of Kabul The Indian 
provinces had been completely lost Smd, ncvci very closely 
attached to tlic Duram empire, had become virtually independent 
under the ainiis of the Talpuia family. In the Panjab had arisen 
thu power of Ranjjt Singh and his Sikhs, who had taken advantage 
of the civil wais in Afghanistan not only to estabhsh their own 
independence but also to conquer from the Afghans Kashmii and 
Pcshawai. In dicsc circuiiista^cc^ Dost Midiaminad was uu- 
certaiii winch way to tuin In [834 Shah Sliuja*, with the coun- 
tenance of both Raiijit Singh and of the English, had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to lecovcr Ins vamshed kingdom In the hope 
of oh taming aid from one quarter or another, Dost Muhammad 
made overtures to the Persians, to Russia, and to the English. 

In 1835 Lord Auckland liad been appomted governor-general 
in succession to Lord William Hcntm^, and assumed lus office 
on March 4, T836. The views of the British cabinet, in which 
Palmerston liad cliargc of forcigrf affairs, were mspired by the 
desire of checking the progress which Russia had made m the 
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regions bordering on India In 1836 Palmerston appomted 
McNeill, a proniment Russophobe, minister to the shall; 111 the 
same year instructions were addressed to Auckland, pomting out 
the need of securing the north-west frontier and of couiiteracang 
“tlie progress of Russian influence m a quarter, which, fiom its 
proximity to our Lidian possessions, could not fail, if it were once 
estabhshed, to act mjuriously on the system of oui Indian alliances, 
and possibly to mterfcrc even with the tianquilhty of our own 
territory’* He was given entire discretion to select his mode of 
action, as soon as he should be convinced “that the time has 
arrived at winch it would be right for you to intcrfcic decidedly 
in the affairs of Afghanistan” 

Auckland’s posiaon was most embarrassing. He was separated 
from the area m which he was to act by the interposition of inde- 
pendent though allied states, and the treaties did not contemplate 
the use of the territories of Sind or of the Panjab cither as a base 
for war or even for the passage of armies Worse than tins was the 
irreconcilable hostdity of Sikh and Afghan. They were divided by 
rehgion, by a long course of merciless war, by an obstinate 
deterrmnanon on the one side to retam, and on the other to 
recover, the spoils of conquest, especially Peshawar and its de- 
pendenaes. Bumes, at Kabul as commciaal agent, soon found 
himself mvolved m political discussions Dost Muliammad leant 
towards a British alhance He had written to St Petersburg, and, 
m December, 1837, Vitkcvitch, a Russian agent, was sent in 
answer. But the amir still would have chosen the British side 
could he but have obtained from them the terms on which he bad 
set his heart One was not a matter over which Auckland would 
have hesitated for a moment. It was a promise of protection from 
any attacks by Persia But the. other was the transfer of Peshawar 
to Afghamstan. This would have involved the abaiidomncnt of 
the long-standing alhance with Ranjit Singh. That prince was 
already stricken m yeats and could not be expected much longer 
to rule at Lahore. It was not unlikely that on his death much 
confusion would arise, for it was dear that he had no son, genuine 
or supposed, able to carry on his work Wai with the Siklis in that 
contingency was not miprobabre, and then the alhance of Dost 
Muhammad would be most valuable. But, as things stood, 
nothmg could more contiibifte to such a war than a formd 
alhance with the ruler of Kabul; and, were the surrender of 
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Peshawar to be one of the terms of the alliance, notliing could be 
more certam to bring that war about. Auckland had therefore to 
clioose between alienating the Sikhs or the Afghans, between 
abandonmg an old, sensible, and honest ally of the company, and 
throwing Dost Muliammad into the aims of Russia The first 
would mean war on die Sutlej , the second would mean either the 
tolerance of Russian influence at Kabul or the removal by force of 
arms of a ruler with whom the English had no quai rcl save that he 
would not ally himself with them on their own terms 

Auckland judged that the ainval of the Russian envoy at Kabul 
liad created the situation ui which interference ui Afghaiustaii had 
become necessary; and that a vigorous attempt to remove Dost 
Muhammad fiom his throne was a lesser evil than to antagonise 
Ranjit Singh He still acted with great deliberation. In May, 
1838, he sent his foreign sccietaiy, Macnaghteii, to frame an 
anangement with Raiijit Singh The outcome of tins was the 
Tnpartitc Ticaty wliicli was signed on June 36 Tins treaty seems 
to have gone farther tlian Auckland had intended He had meant 
to revive the projects of 183.1 for d.ic rc-cstahlishment of Shah 
Shu]a‘ at Kabul witbout doing more than making a military 
demonstration, or alternatively to promote hostilities between 
Raiijit Singh and Dost Muliammad Ranjit, however, was not 
willing to attack Afghanistan without much more than the 
passive siippoi t of the English Finally a joint attack was decided 
on in the name of the old shah. Then, when detailed airaiigc- 
ments for the actual operations began to be made, it became clear 
tlmt if anything effectual was to be done the English would have 
to take the lead. Orders were issued for the assemblage of a great 
army to invade Afghanistan by way of the Bolan Pass and to 
cstabhsh Shah Sliuja as ruler, o£» Kabul and Kandahar. Thus 
Auckland had gradually diiftcd mto a far more extensive action 
than he had contemplated His excuse was that the establishment 
of a friendly prince at Kabul, the assurance of peace with the 
l^anjab, and the creation of a controlling influence in Sind were 
worth the risks which he knew he was running. 

In October, 1 83 8, it became known that the Persians had given 
up the siege of Herat By some "Auckland has been criticised for 
not having then abandoned his projected attack on Dost Muham- 
mad. But that criticism seems to Overlook the fact tliat Auckland 
and Dost Muhammad had been unable to agree on terms of 
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alliance and that the Afghan rtilcr was thought to have committed 
himself to fiiendship with Russia Auckland therefore made no 
change m Ins plans beyond reducing the force with winch he 
proposed to invade Afghainstan The Army of the Indus, as it 
was called, was to maicli through Sind, the Bombay and Bengal 
detachments assembhng at Bukkar, whcic the river was to be 
crossed The annrs of Smd had in the first instance to be coerced 
into permittmg the passage of the company’s troops through their 
territory When that had been done, tlie army moved onward, 
and, after a march of great hardship, it entered Kandahar m' 
April, 1839. Shah Shuja‘ was at once proclaimed A move was 
then made agauist Kabul On the way Ghazni was stormed by 
a biilliant feat of arms. On August 2 Dost Muhammad, wlio 
had marched out to defend his capital, finding his army un- 
vulhiig to fight, was compelled to flee He took refuge first 
m Bannaii and later m Bukhara, where the annr shut him up in 
prison. Sh^i Shuja‘ made a triumphant entry mto Kabul, and 
was installed once more in the Bala Hissar, the “high fortress’’, 
overlookmg the city At tins moment it looked as if Auckland’s 
policy had completely succeeded In reward he was made an 
earl, the commander. Sir John Keane, was made a baron, and 
Maaiaghtcn, who was m pohtical control, was made a baronet 
and a httle later named governor of Bombay, an office which he 
did not hve to hold. 

The success, however, was entirely superficial Shall Shuja' 
was as incompetent as ever His own troops were woithlcss. His 
mimsters were untrustworthy. Jt was soon clear that he woidd 
only remam at Kabul as long as the English kept him there. On 
Macnaghten devolved the task of setdmg the administration of 
the country He was a good Persian scholar, and a man of quick 
wit, but he was incurably optimistic, of uncertain judgment and 
small admmistiative knowledge The first need was to provide 
the shah with a regular revenue This piovoked the liveliest 
opposition The tribes did not greatly caie who called himself 
amii of Kabul so long as he did not attempt to levy taxes on them 
Sporadic troubles occurred all over the country, and a number of 
clncfs were only kept quiet by receivmg monthly allowances 
which for the time being had to be paid by the Government of 
India. Before long Auckland* found the establishment of Shah 
Shuja* was going to cost much more than he had reckoned 
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Moreover external tioublcs mulaphcd News came that the 
Russians had sent out a great expcdiaon to attack Klnva The 
expedition failed, but the alaiin which the news caused spiead far 
and wide. Worse than tins, Ranjit Singh died, and no leliancc 
could be placed on Nau Nihal Singh, who had succeeded lum. 
Then Dost Muhammad escaped from his prison at Bukhara, and 
appeared in Afglian territory at the head of numerous followcis, 
mcluduig troops who had been raised in the name of Shah 
Sliuja*. The cx-amir was indeed defeated ni Septeinbei, 1840, and 
111 the following November surrendered himself to Maciiaghtcii 
But tins success was followed witlnn a ycai by overwhelming 
disaster 

Tn 1841 the company, shocked at the cost of occupymg 
Afghainstan, ordered economics to be mtroduced The militar/ 
force was therefore lessened, and the stipends which had been paid 
to some of the chiefs were cut off Local discontent spiead as 
acquiescence became less profitable and the incaiis of punislnng 
distui bailees weakened. In the latter part of the year few districts 
remained quiet At Kabul itself was a brigade consisting of one 
queen’s regiment of foot, dirce of sepoys, with a proportion of 
cavalry and artilleiy, 111 all 4500 combatants and C2,ooo camp- 
followers. It was commanded by a queen’s officer, Elplnnslonc, 
of undoubted personal bravery, but old, inactive, and sick. The 
brigade was quaitercd in cantonments outside the city, wlnlc the 
stores were 111 the city itself and the cantonments were untenable 
against any sci lous attack. On November z a not broke out in the 
ci*y Alexander Burncs, who had been nominated to succeed 
Macnaglitcn as soon as the latter should go down to take up his 
government at Bombay, was murdered, wth Ins brother Charles 
and another English officer, in.tli« house winch they occupied 
The shah’s treasury, which was in the city instead of in the Bala 
Hissar, was plundered. Shah Shuja sent one of his rcgnnaits to 
suppress the tumult, but it did notlnng, and Macnaghten and 
Elplnnstone did nothing cither At first they seem to have thought 
the matter a mcic not of no importance The next day a feeble 
attempt was made to suppress the movement, but failed The city 
at once passed altogether out of control, and the tiibcsmcn rapidly 
gathered Dost Muhammad’s son, Muhammad Akbar Khan, 
soon arrived to take the lead “ 

Elplnnstonc’s position had been difficult. He had had to choose 
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between suppressing the not with seventy, 111 winch case partisan 
historians would doubdess have held him up to execration, and 
leaving the shah to deal with Ins tumultuous subjects. In view of 
the disturbed state of die countty, and the mdcfeiisiblc nature of 
die cantonments, he ought certainly to have chosen die method 
of severity But die responsibihty does not rest widi lirni alone 
Tliroughout the expedition coiitiol had sedulously been kept 111 
the hands of the avd audioricies and exercised through the 
pohtical officers with Macnaghten at tlieir head. This arraiigcnicnt 
recalled the unfortunate campaign against Hyder ‘All ni 1 767, or ‘ 
tliat still woise campaign against the Marathas m T779, when the 
comicils of Madras and Bombay had so distrusted the conduct 
of their mihtary officers that they had saddled tlieiii with a 
committee In Afghanistan die pohtical department had enjoyed 
exclusive control. Its local representatives had decided when, and 
where, and how many troops should be employed. Generals had 
been placed imder the orders of heutenants mvested with 
superiority by employment in the foreign department. This 
measure had been taken under colour of maintammg the supre- 
macy of die avxl government. But Auckland and Macnaghten 
had forgotten that their supremacy should not be pressed too far 
m matters of war, that the position m Afghanistan remauied 
fundamentally a mihtary position, and that the first need was to 
mamtam the mihtary control of the occupied country Difficulties 
had perpetually arisen m consequence of the intcrfciencc of the 
pohtical officers m the disposition and conduct of troops The 
mihtary officer commanding at Kabul would have been, not 
merely a stioiig man, but an msubordmate one, had he insisted 
that the mihtary measures necessary for the safety of his troops 
should be taken m defiance of th^ opinion of Macnaghten. 

A fortmght elapsed, while Macnaghten gave money to some 
and promised it to othets, in die vam hope of buying back the 
security which bad been established only by force of arms. The 
cantonments were surrounded and attacked, and the measures 
taken in dieir defence were feeble and never more than pardy 
successful. A pioposal was made that the brigade should rente 
into the Bala Hissar, winch could at least have been defended 
against any Afglian attack; but Macnaghten, supported by the 
second-m-command, rejected ’the proposal. When the troops, 
disheartened by the evident mcompeteiice of dicic leaders, showed 
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themselves reluctant to go into action, it was resolved to negotiate. 
Akbar Khan, who had assumed the leadeislnp on behalf of Ins 
father, a prisoner in India, was not unwdlmg to come to ternm, 
and on December ir he and Macnaghten agreed that the English 
were to evacuate the country, that Shall Shiija* might go with 
them or remam as he chose, and that, as soon as the English 
i-cached Peshawar, Dost Muhammad was to be permitted to 
eturii At tins time the roads were still deal, and, if the English 
vcrc gomg to march, they should have done so at once before the 
now began to fall But Macnaghten stiU delayed He seems to 
lave hoped by bribery to divide the chiefs and re-estabhsh the 
inglish position. Renewed conferences were held. On the 23 rd 
le with one of his conipamons was muidcred by Akbar Khan and 
he rcniamdcr of the party became prisoners 
On. this event the demands of the Afghans redoubled. The 
reasure, the guns, die ammunition, of the brigade were to be 
landed over. Elphinstonc was ready to agree to almost anytlimg. 
Dn January j, 1842, a fresh capitulation was made. The troops 
veic to march down to Peshawar under the escort of a body of 
\fghans On the 6th, findiiig that the escort did not appear, the 
oldicrs, completely demoralised by the mcapacity of their leaders, 
nsistcd on setting out. The cold was intense. The A^fghans liung 
ipon their flanks, and followed up their rear. After a while the 
‘iicmy began to fire down upon them from the lulls Frozen, 
tarved, and hopeless, the biigadc soonlost every vestige of military 
irder. In the first two days* march it covered oidy ten mdes. 
rhe attacks became closer and moie persistent. In the long Khurd- 
Cabid Pass, riunung for fiveindcs between high lulls, 3000 men are 
.aid to loavc been killed with scarce an effort at resistance The 
vivcs of the officeis were given w to Akbar Kl^ as the sole 
ncans of savmg their lives Elphmstonc concluded his active 
ervicc by surrendering liimself. At Jagdallak a barucr lay across 
he load. Of the few who passed it some reached Gandainmak. 
hx arrived livmg at Fathabad. One man alone, the suigeon 
Dr Brydon, escaped to Jal^abad Tins needless massacre of biavc 
non with weapons in their hands was the greatest catastrophe that 
:vcr befoU the forces of the East India Company. A whole 
European regiment was destroyed. But what was far worse, the 
.epoys and the camp-followers whose lives were tin own away 
icqueadied to their brothcis-in-arms a distrust of the leadership 
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winch till then had been marked by conspicuous and almost 
unbroken success The Sikh soldieis at Lahore began to say that if 
the Afghans could slaughter Enghsh armies like a flock of sheep, 
the tune was coming when the army of the Klialsa might march 
down to Dellu and sack it as Nadii Shah had done. Elplnnstonc*s 
militaiy nicapaaty, Macnaghten*s political blmdness, Auckland’s 
foohsh deference to London opinion and mabdity to choose 
able men to execute his policy, had contributed much to bring 
nearer the Sikh wars and the uiconiparable disaster of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

The destruction of the Kabul brigade had not cxtcinunated the 
British foices in Afghanistan At the tunc of the Kabul outbreak 
Sale had been engaged ui withdrawmg fioni Afghamstan a 
brigade which Auckland had supposed to be no longer needed 
there. Sale, dunkmg lumself unable with any prospects of success 
to attempt to march hack to Kabul, had dirown luinsdf into 
Jalalabad, and had prepared to hold that place until reuifoicemciits 
should ariivc from Lidia Li January a message was recexTcd from 
Kabul ordering Sale to evacuate it. Sale refused. On the T3th the 
soLtary survivor of the massacre arrived For some eight weeks 
the town was besieged by Afglian tribesmen. For a moment, in 
February, its abandonment was considered But this idea was put 
aside mainly owuig to the determmatioii of Havelock On the 
19th the walls were severely shaken by eardiquakc : but they were 
repaired, and on March ii a sortie drove the Afghans away 
Besides Sale’s force, a small garrison had held Gliazni, while Nott 
widi a brigade was at Kandahar The Ghazni detachment sur- 
rendered and was massacred Nott was strong enough and 
resolute enough to hold lus ground But the future cvidendy 
depended on the pohey of the governor-general. 

Auckland belonged to that large class of men who are easily 
dated by success and pass swiftly from confidence to despair with 
the first cliange of fortmie. The terrible news from Kabul inspired 
lum with a frantic desire to get out of Afghamstan at the earhest 
possible moment. He issued a spirited prodamation; but neither 
courage nor deasion lay behm^d lus brave words. Half-hearted 
attempts, inspired prmapally by Clerk, the political agent at 
Peshawar, and other local ofSaals, were made to rescue the 
bdeaguered garrisons. One force attempted to move by way of 
the Khaibar, but for lack of transport liad to fall back onjamrud; 
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anodacr attempted to reach Kandahar by the Bolan Pass, hut fell 
back with much loss of reputation on Quetta On February 28 
Auckland was at last relieved of a task far cxceeduig Ins capaaty 
by the ainval of a new governor-general 
Towards the close of 184 c a change of government had taken 
place. The Wings’ long tenure of office came to an end and Sir 
Robert Peel became prune mimstcr Lord Ellcnborough, who 
had already served at the Boaid of Control, at jfirst was re- 
appomted to that office; but shortly afterwards he had been 
offered the government of India. His viimcs and fadings wcie 
almost the exact opposite of Auckland’s. Auckland was always 
ready to carry out his party’s policy; Ellenborough msisted on 
determuung his own Aucklaiid was a man of sober mind, never 
risuig above mediocrity, Ellenborough was capable of deep in- 
sight and puerile extravagance Auckland was slow, titnid, 
irresolute; Ellenborough was hasty, rash, and obstmatc. Auck- 
land’s charmmg inamiers made official business with him pleasant; 
Ellenborough was ovcibcaruig and lacked the art of managing 
men Oidy two of Auckland’s predecessors woidd evei have 
brought the national interests 111 the cast to sudi a pass; Ellen- 
borough was the very man for a situation deinandmg instant 
decision and resolute action. The change produced by his deter- 
mined control of affairs soon became apparent. Preparations for 
the relief of the British garrisons m Afghanistan were pushed on 
with vigour. Pollock, with adequate transpoit and artillery, 
forced the Khaibar and marched on Jalalabad; and a concerted 
movement of the forces at Kandalw and at Quetta enabled the 
latter to march through the Khojak Pass These successes induced 
Ellenborough to modify the views which at first he had enter- 
tained. On his arnval he had decided that the first necessity was to 
withdiaw the troops from Afgliamstan. In this he was overruhng 
the advice of the foreign depaicment, which was pressmg for the 
rc-occupation of the country But he had from the first seen that 
a considerable latitude must be left to the local commanders m the 
execution of his orders. He was very much afraid that he might 
suddenly find Inmself on the verge of war with the Sikhs, and 
therefore was resolved against any prolonged operaaons in 
Afghaiustan But he also felt that anything which would make 
the Sikhs think twice before attadking the company would be of 
great pohtical advantage. If such a defeat could be inflicted on the 
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Afghans as would make the withdrawal from their countiy 
appear a voluntary action, the Sikhs would probably feel less 
belhcose. Ellciiborough therefore issued to Nott and Pollock 
discretional mstructions, pennittmg them, jf they thought it 
expedient, to jom hands at Kabul and ictuin together by way of 
the Kliaibar. 

Tins dcasion has been, grossly nnsrcpicscnted. Kaye, the 
Icadmg Instonaii of tlie First Afghan Wai, dcsciibcs the mstiuc- 
tions to Nott as calculated to throw the responsibility for any 
nnsforcunes diat nnght occur on linn mstead of on the govcrnoi- 
general. But Ellenborough was never guilty of shirking icspon- 
sibihty, and Wellington, than whom no man alive was more 
competent to judge, considered die oiders wise, appropriate, and 
proper Another pomt of Ellenboiougli s mstt actions was for 
pohacal reasons made the butt of unending ridicule He autho- 
rised Nott, if he should march by Ghazni, to carry away with him 
the club hangmg over die tomb of die great Malimud and the 
gates winch were traditionally beheved to loave been stolen from 
die Temple of Somnath In tins Ellenboiougli desired to strike 
the imagination of the people of India, House of Commons 
speakers made great fun of tins idea But though Ellcnboiough*s 
language was pompous and on die whole ridiculous, the idea was 
not nearly so incongiuous as Wing speakcis pretended The plan 
did not oiiginate in the hot bram of the governor-general. It liad 
first appeared in discussions of the tcinis on winch Raiijit Smgh 
had been wiUmg to help Shah Sliuja* to iccovcr Afghanistan 
Ranjit K said to have demanded that die shall should pledge Inin.- 
self to dchver those very gates, and the shah is said to have refused 
on the ground diat the Afghans would never forgive him for 
domg so Ranjit was no scatimentahst; Shah Sliuja‘ was not 
likely to quarrel with a possible ally over a tnfle. What Raiijic 
thought worth askmg, and what Shah Shuja* thought he could 
not grant, would form an undeinable trophy of success. For other 
reasons the project came to notlnng. The dub had been looted 
by some former conqueror; and die gates proved to be the work 
of mere local craftsmen, made to replace Malimud’s mouldering 
spoils 

Apart from this, however, the Afgliaii War was concluded in 
accordance with Ellcnborough’s plans Pollock and Nott ad- 
vanced on Kabul from Jalalabad and Kandahar respectively. 
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Pollock met with considerable opposition, but at Tczm, near the 
Kliurd-Kabul Pass, he drove Akbai Khan before him m headlong 
flight and on September 15 he entered Kabul. Two days later 
Nott arrived, having destroyed the fortifications of Ghazni on the 
way A rehef pai ty was sent out to rescue the prisoners who had 
fallen into Akbar’s hands during Elplnnstone’s fatal inarch The 
news of the reappearance of the Enghsh had filled the Afghan 
chiefs with dismay The prisoners had already recovered their 
liberty, and met the rescue party on die day on which Nott 
appealed before Kabul Troops sent out under McCaskill to 
disperse a hostile concentration m Kohiscan found the enemy at 
Istdif and inflicted on them a seveie defeat In revenge for the 
rising at Kabul and the massacre wliich had followed, the Grand 
Eazaar was blown up, and on October T3 the English forces 
marched away, no one daring to hinder their gomg They left 
as purely nominal lulcr of Afghanistan one of Shah Shuja ’s sons. 
Shah Shuja himself had been imiidered after the collapse of the 
Enghsh authority at Kabul. 

The armies then withdrew through the Khaibar, destroying 
the foitifications of Jalalabad and ‘All Masjid as they passed. In 
December they were met and welcomed at Fliuzpur, in Ermsh 
territory, by the governor-general and the army of reserve which 
he had prudently collected m case the Sikhs should attempt to 
take advantage of British embarrassments. The Afghan piisoncrs 
111 India, hicluding Dost Muhammad, were released, and Ellen- 
borough declared himself ready to recognise any government 
accepted by the Afghans themselves and ready to live at peace with 
Its neighbours The result was the restoration of Dost Muhammad, 
probably the only man capable at the time of imposmg himself on 
the Afghan tribes In all Ins, operations Ellenborouglis clnef 
object had been to re-cstablish the prestige of the company's arms, 
and to concentrate its forces once more before any Indian enemy 
could be tempted into an attack Nothing more could wisely 
have been attempted, and Elleuborougli ccrtanily secured these 
purposes as far as was possible. But this foolish adventure into 
Afghanistan had weakened the company’s position and lowered 
Its reputation, both with other states and vath its own sepoys. It 
was pcihaps fortunate that the development of affairs 111 Europe 
and some experience of the difHcultics of operations ni Central 
Asia indisposed the Russians to continue the piovocative policy 
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which had lured Palmerston and Auckland into their Afghan 
adventure. In 1844, m the course of a visit whicli the emperor 
Nicholas paid to Queen Victoria, an informal agiccment was 
reached reeving the Enghsh from anxiety regarding die imme- 
diate future of Central Asia Afghanistan on the south bank of die 
Oxus, and the khanates on the noi di of the river, became m effect 
a neutral zone m which netdier the Enghsh nor die Russians were 
to undertake pohncal operanons This luidcistanding was maui- 
tained until the Near East once more provided die two empires 
widi a subject of quarrel, and die Ciimean War brought the 
informal agreement to an end Then once more the Russians 
sought to influence Eritish poliq^ in Europe by thieatemng die 
security of Bnush mtercsts m Asia. 



CHAPTER Vm 


The Company’s Last Conquests 

From die death of Ranjit Smgh ui 1839 Indian pohacs had been 
dommated by the problem of the Sikhs. Until the early years of 
die nineteenth century the Sikhs had possessed no leader whom 
they were picparcd to follow as a body smec the time of Banda. 
They were ranged m groups called mish, under the hereditary 
leadership of certam faimhes. From time to nine these leaders had 
met togcdier to concert a common policy, but their efforts at 
umted action had seldom met with great success. They had 
submitted reluctantly to the supremacy of the Duram empire, 
and die Panjab continued to be at least in name a province of die 
Afglian government The Sikhs themselves were a formidable 
military body, but they disdained every kmd of service except the 
cavalry. In 1791 Ranjit Sii^h had succeeded to the headship of 
the Sukarchakia inisl, and m 1797 he liad accepted the goveinoi- 
ship of Lahore from Zaman Shah. He had employed tins position 
to extend his authonty over die whole of thePanjab, and m t8o6 
he was seekmg to brmg die Cis-Sutlej Siklis under Ins authority 
also. This pioject brought hun, as lias already been noted, mto 
conflict with Enghsh pohey, and the outcome was the Treaty of 
Friendship of 1809, by wliichhc agreed to hunt die troops mani- 
t^med by hun on die east bank of die nver to the number required 
for the mamtenance of mtemal peace, and not to eiicroacli upon 
the territories of the Sikh chiefe estabhshed there. He then turned 
his resdess arms m other directions. In 1809-11 he was at war 
with the Gurklias, takmg from diem the distnet of KSngra. He 
then engaged m a constant war with his Afghan neighbours. At 
fiist he ^d not meet with great success. He ruled to take Multan; 
he faded to occupy Kashmir. But the domestic troubles of the 
Sadozais at last gave him his opportmiity. In 1818 he captured 
Multan. In 1819 he conquered ICashrair In 1823 he annexed 
Peshawar, whidi he had taken-.m 1818, though then he had not 
diought It wise to retain it m his own hands. These military 
successes were the frmt of the vigorous military pohey which he 
pursued. The Sikli customs had been devised m order to make the 
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Sikhs good soldiers and to avoid the disadvantages imposed on 
Hmdu troops by caste and other religions observances. Ranjit 
possessed therefore admirable inatciial But until Ins time Sikh 
fighters had been notably impatient of disaphne and disdaniful of 
ah but their customary mode of fighting They had despised the 
infancy and artillery, and had always refused to serve in them 
But under the pressure which their ruler now placed upon them, 
and their trust m Hs ability, they came to cnlisc freely m all three 
arms. Raiijit Singh’s army thus was homogeneous in a degree 
peculiar in Indian armies, Not that it was exclusively composed 
of Siklis, foi it nicluded many Muslims and Hnidus, but that in 
all three arms the Siklis were predommant and gave the tone 
Other Indian armies were far less united In Sindhia's, for 
mstance, the cavalry was Maratlia, the mfantr}" was mixed, the 
artiUery was inamly Goanese Nor was it only in composition 
that the Sikli army differed from the otlieis Raiyit Singh, like 
other Indian prmccs, was convniccd of the superiority of Euro- 
pean military methods Like other Indian princes he employed 
Europeans to tram his men. But unlike his fellows, he kept his 
European of&ceis m strict subordination to his own authority 
Under him no officeis were to be found m the scmi-mdcpcndcnt 
position enjoyed by Raymond under the Nizam or by Perron 
under Smdliia. The Sikh army thus i emamed unbroken by sectional 
interests or by divided command. If was a national aimy in the 
sense m which the Maradia army under the early Peshwas had 
been; and wlule the Maratha army had been positively weakened 
by the mtroduction of European mstructois and methods of w*y:, 
the Sikli army was stiengthcned 
Ranjit Singh had thus forged a weapon of great strength. But 
it was the only institution which he endowed with vigour enough 
to survive him. His govemm&it was a puicly personal rule His 
poliucal advisers weic his peisonal servants, whose wealth and 
posiuon depended on Ins good wdl No member of his durbar 
had any rights as against the mahaiaja. The administration was 
conducted by his peisonal agents, m accordance with his peisonal 
mstructions, and though they enjoyed much discretional autho- 
rity, and were allowed a large measure of perquisites, they were 
inspired at best by personal devotion to their master, and at worst 
by peisonal ambition for themselves The maintenance of such 
personal rule depends on the chance that one great man wiU be 
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followed, by another Raiyit was succeeded by Ins son, Kharak 
Singh, an imbecile, wndi a reputed brotlier, Sliir Smgli, who 
hoped to displace him, and a son, Nau Nihal Smgh, b^old and 
VICIOUS, who Avished to succeed Inm At the durbar the wazu, 
Dhian Smgh, and Ins brother, Gulab Smgh, knovii as the Jammu 
rajas, hated Kharak Singh because he preferred Ins favourite, 
Chet Singh, to them, and hated Nau Nihal Smgh because he was 
seeking to displace them. The two heads of the Smdluaiiwala 
family, Atar and Ajit Singh, were the cliicf rivals of the Jainmu 
brothers. None of these men seems to have been mspircd by any 
Inghcr motive than that of getting as much wealth and power for 
himself as he could The mcvitable consequence was a senes of 
personal intrigues earned to murderous lengths. Chet Smgh was 
killed a few months after Ranjit’s death In the next year Kharak 
Smgh died. His son, returning from the funeial rites, was killed 
by the fall of a gateway through winch he had to pass. No one 
knows whcthci tins was accidental; but few Sikhs beheved that it 
was The Jammu brotheis had too much to gam by his lemoval. 
For the moment Kharak Singh’s widow became icgent, with 
Shir Smgli as hci deputy and Dlnau Smgh as wazir. But m 
January, 1841, Shir Singh seized Lahore, and was proclaimed 
maharaja Tins left the Jammu biothcis still in power, and the 
Smdlnanwalas took to flight In 1843, however, the Jammu 
brothers and their enemies came to an agreement, with the result 
that in September Ajic Singh murdered Shir Singh and Ins son, 
and then, tuiinng on Ins new allies, murdered also Dhiaii Smgh 
Ejjnaiis son, Hira Singh, then came forward, ovei threw rhe 
Smdlnaiiwalas, slew two of them, and prodaimed Dalip Singh 
maharaja. Dalip was a supposed son of Raiijit by Ram Jindaii 
Amid this confusion of change ainl murder, wlnlc every aspirant 
looked to the ainiy for assistance, the soldiery found itself the real 
repository of power The disciplmc of the army vanished. 
Panchayats were formed m every umt, and notlnng could be done 
without their assent Repeated demands were made by the troops 
that their numbers should be raised and their pay mereased Then 
demands could not be resisted, although the icsourccs of die state 
were rapidly declining. The aimy fell into heavy arrears of pay 
It became ever more msubordmate. Sooner or later some desperate 
politician as his last gamble with fate, or some group of more sober 
men perceiving that order could not be restored till the army had 
been destroyed, would throw it. upon the Lnglish, 
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In 1842, while these events were soil developmg but when tlieir 
probable outcome was already clear, Ellenboiough was deeply 
concerned at the p oh deal position which he liad iidierited He had 
succeeded m withdrawing the troops from Afghanistan without 
a breach with the Paiij ab But it was neccssaiy to bear in mind the 
probability of a future war with the Sikhs, and the need of placing 
the company 111 the strongest possible position to meet such a 
contingency From that point of view, it would be advantageous 
if the company were enabled to attack the Sikhs, not merdy along 
the line of the Sudej but also on anotlicr front. The occupation 
of Smd became therefore a desirable object Moreover, vaiious 
difficulties had arisen with the amirs of that country. When the 
development of commercial relations with Central Asia had been 
in the forefront, Lord William Bentinck had made a treaty with 
the amirs, designed ro liberate the Indus as a channel of trade from 
the numerous tolls wliidi were imposed on boats passing up and 
down the river. The amirs had agreed to set up a fixed tariff on 
condition that no imhtary stores should be allowed to pass. In 
1836, when Ranjit Singh had been preparmg to attack Sind, 
Auckland had intei vened to prevent tins expansion of Sikh power 
and at the same time had made a new ticaty with the aniiis by 
winch the latter agreed to accept a permanent Biitisli resident 
When, m connection with the invasion of Afghanistan, Auckland 
decided to make use of the Sind route, he had demanded that the 
amirs should show themselves fiiends of the Bntisli by co- 
operating with them in the war. They were required to allow the 
Bombay troops to pass up the nver, and to make over the ^hfid 
of Bukkar as a depot on the Briasli line of commumcations. The 
amirs were most reluctant to concede these points But they were 
forced to consent, and m 183^ Karaclii was occupied When the 
Afghan disasters became known, they thought that the time had 
come for their revenge. They began to intrigue with the Afghans 
and with Persia Their intrigue did not amount to much more 
than declarations of hostdity against the infidel and of desire to see 
his power destioycd They would have done better to keep dicsc 
natural but imprudent views to themselves They liad not adhered 
to the fixed tariff whicli had been set up on the Indus , and then 
administration was such as to shock any European observer 
Ellenboiough came to the conclusion that the position in Smd 
must be cleared up, and that the British forces there should not be 
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Withdrawn until the aiiurs had accepted the company’s suzeramty 
m the clearest terms 

He appointed Sir Cliarics Napier to command the forces 111 
Sind, and at the same time empowered him to conduct die 
political negotiations with the amirs. At this tune die anms 
formed two gioups, governing Upper Sind from Kliairpur and 
Lower Smd from Hyderabad. Both groups agreed verbally to 
accept a treaty which Napier proposed to them , but both pro- 
ceeded to collect troops, with the intention of resisting. At the end 
' of 1 84-2. a number of thcKhairpur amiis fled to Imamgarh, a desert 
fortress about halfway between Khairpur and Hyderabad It was 
difficult of access and enjoyed the local reputation of hemg im- 
pregnable Taking tins as a defiance, Napier marched against the 
place m Januaiy, 184.3, and on his appearance it surrendered and 
was promptly blown up. More discussions followed. Outrain, the 
resident, believed that he could settle everything if Napier would 
allow lumto go down to Hyderabad There he gotthc signaturcsto 
the treaty of all hut one of the amirs But when he seemed to be on 
the verge of a peaceful settlement, he was beset in the streets and 
then attacked m the residency. Napier, with 2800 men, was mov- 
ing down towaids Hyderabad The amirs had assembled a force of 
over 20,000 at Miaiu They certainly thouglit they could over- 
whelm the Enghsh. Napier attacked A fierce battle followed m 
which the Baluchis were completely defeated Six of the amirs at 
once surrendered, and Hyderabad was occupied A second batde 
followed a iiionth afterwards at Daho, six nules from that city. 
The Baluchis were again beaten, and Napier hastened to occupy 
the chief places in die provmcc These events led to the annexation 
of Sind. 

In tins Ellcnborough’s policy h^ almost universally been con- 
demned. The directors of the company made it a pretext for an 
embittered attack on a man who had offended them in odier 
ways ; and the Whigs naturally were glad to attack the man who 
had not hesitated to expose Auckland’s misconduct. Napier s 
phrase, “a good, honest, useful piece of rascality”, represents the 
common judgment But the notion that the aimis were attacked 
and their country annexed simply because they were weak is 
scarcely tenable The main culpability hes with Auckland EUen- 
borough’s responsibility is limited to Ins treatment of the situa- 
tion vduch he mlicnted. He found the lulci s of this frontier state 
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engaged m iiitngues winch were hostile though ccitainly not in 
themselves dangerous He was clearly entitled to decide whethcL 
or not to exact the penalty. That was a question not of political 
morals but of pohtical expediency The size of the state, the 
immediate danger of its mrrigues, ate not relevant matters Viewed 
broadly, the auiiexatioii of Smd seems compaiable with the 
assumption of the Carnatic In both cases advantage was taken of 
foohsh and hostile conduct to secure a considerable political 
advantage Ellenborough, like Wellesley, was more conccnied 
to consolidate and strengthen the position of the East India ‘ 
Company than to make hcnevolcnt gestures in the idle hope that 
others would follow so futile an example 

The annexation of Smd was followed by the establishment of 
a simple and direct administration closely modelled on that which 
It displaced Napier remamed in civil cliargc of the province 
winch he had conquered, and for some years the management of 
Smd was conducted, not by the Govermnent of India and the 
dual govcinmcnt m England, but by the govcinor-gcncral in 
correspondence with the secret committee of the com t of directors, 
that IS, widi the president of the Board of Control Smd therefore 
escaped the elaborate admnnstration, with its long chain of courts 
of justice and careful division of fimcuons, which had giowii up 
in the older provinces. In each district Napier appointed an 
officer, moi e often chosen from the army chan from the com- 
pany’s civil service, to cxcrase revenue, police and judicial 
authonty. Tins system was natuiaUy and strongly disappiovcd by 
those who had been brought up in the system of Bengal. But 
Henry Lawrence, who had at first condemned Napier’s adminis- 
tration, on learnmg more of it confessed that he had been mistaken 
The simple system worked wgll an-d effectively. When the Indian 
Mutmy broke out, Battle Freie, who was in charge of tlic pro- 
vince, was able to denude it of troops in Older to assist the 
Paujab on the one hand and Bombay on the other, without in any 
way endangering the peace and security of the country The people 
apparently did not desire the restoration of their fallen rulers. 

As has alieady been pomted out, relations with the Sikhs at this 
tune were most uncertain They could only be viewed, as 
EUenborough wrote, “in the hght of an armed truce” Nau 
Nihal Smgh had been violently aiiti-Biitish Dhian Singh had 
hated the resident, Wade, almost as much as he had hated bis 
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rivals at die durbar Hira Smgli had secured the support of the 
aimy by tellmg it that die Sindhiaiiwalas had rched on English 
help. The failure of the civil government added to the diJfficultics 
Aldiough the Sutlej had roughly defined die limits of political 
influence, it had never formed a true pohtical boundaiy. In 1 809 
Ranjit Singh liad possessed districts on its eastern bank, and in 
them Ins sovereignty was miquestionablc, although he had agreed 
to mamtam in them only such a number of troops as was requited 
for the preservation of order Some of the minor Cis-Sutlcj 
clnefs were feudatories of Lalioie as well as being under the 
company s protection since they held lands on both sides of the 
river. In other cases it was uncertain imdcr whose political 
audionty they righdy fell. This mterlacmg of rights had m the 
past led to numerous discussions winch had been settled with small 
regard for consistency but rather in that spirit of compromise 
whidi had ever marked the relations of the company with Ranjit 
Smgh. But now both Lahore and Calcutta were mdbned to stand 
upon their respecuve nghts Moreover dicre was die question of 
what number of troops might be kept by the Siklis on the eastern 
bank of the river The British frontier authorities were afraid of 
benig caught iiappnig Every movement of troops near the 
Sudej was icgarded with great jealousy; and when die Sikh army 
was paying htde obedience to the orders of the durbar, the 
general position was fuU of danger. 

Until 1838 the troops maintained by the company on die Sikh 
borders had been few. In order to facilitate Ins Afghan campaign 
Auckland had increased them to some 8000, mainly at Ludln^a 
and the new station which he created at Hruzpur. EUenborough, 
m view of the threatemng situation, had placed troops m reserve 
behmd the frontier posts, ra»siBg the foice to 14,000 men and 
48 guns. In 1844 he was recalled by the company and replaced by 
Lord BLardmge, who followed the same pohey, and within a 
twelvemonth the concentration whicli would be available at once 
m the event of war had been mcrcased to 40,000 men and 94 guns. 
These troops were massed, however, bcluiid radicr than on the 
frontier. 

While such direatening relations existed between the Sikh 
government and the English, the Sikh government itself liad 
fallen into a condiaoii of extraordmary confusion. Hira Smgh 
had been unable long to retam power Rani Jmdan, under tlic 
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influence of her brother, Jawalnr Smgh, and her lover, Lai Smgh, 
won over the army Hira Smgh, fincmTg his position underinmed, 
fled from Lahore, but was pursued and slam at the end of 184/I. 
The then attempted to attack Hira Smgli s micle, Gulab 
Smgh, m Jammu Gulab, finding himself too weak to lesist by 
open force, bnbed the troops sent against Inm, and submitted so 
far as to proceed to Lahore and pronnse to pay a fine of nearly 
seven lahhs, besides surrendeimg certam districts, Jawahir Smgh 
was then, m May, 1845, formally mstaUed as wazir. For the 
moment the lam’s party seemed supreme But it was divided, 
LSI Smgh, the favoured lover, aspired to the post of wazir lumself. 
The army, too, had never trusted Jawalnr Smgh. Before he had 
succeeded to the semblance of power, he had only been restrained 
by force from fleemg to the Eiighsli widi the young maliaraja. 
As soon as he had become wazir, he had punished the commander 
who had made Inm a prisoner by cutting off Ins eais and nose In 
the nnddlc of 1845 Peshawara Smgh, a son of Ranjit hvmg m Ins 
jaglr of Sialkot, and encouraged by Gulab Smgh and odier 
enemies of the wazir, surprised Attock and proclaimed Inmself 
maliaraja. The rebelhon was mimediatcly crushed. Peshawaia 
Smgh submitted and was at once put 10 death. Tins finally 
disgusted the army, winch still iiouiished a strong respect for die 
blood of their late master. The panchayats of the regiments 
gathered together and resolved that the wazir should be put to 
death. This deasion was carried out on Septembei 21, For several 
weeks no new wazir was apponited Then in November Lai 
Smgh was installed, and Tej Smgli named commander-ui-chief. 
But their real authority was small Many Icadmg Sikhs had long 
felt that the leducnon of the army was the first need of the state. 
But that could not be acconiphslaed by any internal means It 
might be secured by dnectme it against the Enghsh. The Sikhs had 
watched die increase of military forces beyond the Sudej with 
suspicion, and fcaied tliat it preluded an invasion of the Panjab 
The army and the durbar came diercfore to die same conclusion, 
and die army took the offensive by crossing the Sudej on 
December n, 1845 

The Enghsh forces were commanded by Sir Hugh Gough. The 
first encounter took place at Mudki, where the Sikhs were do- 
feated with die loss or seventeen guns. Tins was followed by the 
great batdc of Firuzshah on December 21-22. After a fierce and 
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most obstmatc fight the Sikh camp was taken, seventv-tlircc guns 
weie captured, and several thousand Sikhs slam But Gough had 
lost one mail out of every seven, and the spirit of his army, and 
especially the spuit of Ins sepoy troops, was shaken. After this 
came a pause wlnle the English gathered icinforcemcnts Then, 
on January 38, one Sikh force was diiveii across the Sutlej at 
Aliwal, and on February 10 their maui body after another fierce 
and bloody battle at Sobiaon was driven, not across but into the 
Sutlej with enormous loss Gough and Hardmge hastened to cross 
the river and march on Laliore before the Sikhs had recovered 
from the effects of tins cruslnng blow On February 20 the capital 
was occupied. 

Hardmge had neither sought nor desned the conquest of the 
Panjab He did desire a well ordered and fiicndly state upon his 
north-western frontier This evidently excluded all idea of aimexa- 
non. In Haidmgc’s view it also excluded the traditional policy of 
a subsidiary alhance, winch would have made the company m 
fact if not m name responsible for the good government of the 
territory By the treaty which was signed on Maich 9, 1846, 
DalJp Smgh was formally recognised as mahaiaja; the Siklis were 
to surrender all lands and claims to the southward of the Sutlej , 
they were to pay an mdemmty of a ciore and a half of rupees, 
but of this only the half crore was to be paid in cash, the balance 
beuig liquidated by the cession of the Jalandhar doab and the 
provmcc of Kashmir, the army was to be reduced and le- 
organised, and the aireais due to the soldiers who should be 
discharged were to be paid m full By supplementary'' articks 
signed two days later Hardmge agreed to leave at Lahoic till the 
end of 1846 troops sufficient to protect the person of the maharaja 
and to niaiiitatn pubhc order^-bitf the govern or-gciieral was at 
liberty to withdraw die troops if the durbar did not proceed at 
once to the reorgamsation of the army By a separate treaty with 
Gulah Smgh Kashmir was assigned to Inm for a payment of 
seventy-five lakhs of rupees. Both Gulab and the durbar agreed to 
refer to the govcinor-general any disputes which nught arise 
between them. 

Hardmge’s purpose m making these arrangemaits was to give 
the Sikh government a breathmg space m which it imght set its 
affairs m order, and Henry Lawrence was appomted British agent 
at Lahore. But effective reform was virtually impossible. The 
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durbar itself, under Lai Singh as wazir, was composed of men who 
cared for notlimg but then personal interests. The army could not 
be paid oiF and reorgaiused because there was no money There 
was no money because great tracts of comitry had been assigned 
as jagtr to various chiefs, who would not submit to any reduction 
of their privileges Great difficulties arose m connection with this 
fundamental matter, and in fact Lawrence was allowed to advance 
money from the company’s treasury for the payment of arrears 
to permit the disbandment of a number of men. Nor was the 
transfer of Kashmir to Gulab Smgh earned out without much 
trouble Although the durbar had agreed to recognise his m- 
dependence, tins went sorely against the gram with men who had 
always been his rivals and enemies. Long delays occurred Then 
an uisurrection broke out. It had to be suppressed by force of 
arms, and, when it appeared that Lai Singh had been at the 
bottom of the movement, the resident demanded and the durbar 
agreed to Ins removal from the office of wazir By tins time the 
year was drawing to its close, and little had been done m the way 
of reformation The durbar, certain that it could not maintain its 
position when the Enghsh bad withdrawn, demanded that the 
Enghsh forces should be left at Lahore for a further term. 

At a durbar wlncli Hardiiigc had held on die day on winch 
the Treaty of Laliorc had been signed, he had declared to the 
assembled clnefs that success or failure was m their own hands; 
that he would co-operate with them; but that, if they lost their 
present opportmnty, no aid from external friends could save the 
state. He had soon perceived that the Sikh government was not 
jn the least likely to piofit by the respite which he had given it, and 
had begun to consider wliat course of action he should pursue when 
the expected crisis should arise * By September he had begun to 
entertain the idea of undertaking the administration m Dalip 
Singh’s name dmmg his minority- Some eight years would 
dapsc before die maharaja could exerase power in person, and 
meanwhile the government might be earned on by a Bntush 
minister assisted by a Sikh counal. “By British uiterposition”, he 
wrote, “justice and moderation are s;2cured by an admmistration 
through native executive agency m accordance with die customs, 
feelings, and prejudices of the people ” At die request of the 
durbar for the continuance of the British garrison, Hardmge 
revisited Lahore. He was ready, he said, to withdraw the garrison 
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HI accordance with the treaty, but if it was to be continued, 
condmons must be accepted. The durbar was in no position to 
bargain Hardingc’s terms were accepted, and a new treaty was 
signed on December id This was signed by thirteen clncfs “ acting 
with the unanimous consent and concurrence of the clncfs and 
sardais of the state assembled at Lahore” It provided that “a 
British officer with an efficient estabhshment of assistants shall be 
appointed by the govenior-gcncral to remani at Lahore, which 
officer shall have full authority to direct and contiol all matters 
m every department of tlic stare” The administration was to be 
conducted by local officials appointed and supermtended by a 
coimcil of regency of eight members named ni the treaty and not 
subject to change without the consent of the resident and the 
orders of the governor-genera] This council was to act “m 
consultation with the British resident, who shall have full autho- 
rity to direct and control die duties of every department”. The 
arrangement was to continue till Dalip Snigh came of age on 
Septemhei 4, 1854, and the duibar was to pay twenty-two lalchs 
a year for the maintenance of the army of occupation, wlnJc the 
governor-general was to be free to gamson any fortresses he 
chose witliin Sikli territory 

This second treaty ni effect recogmsed that the first had failed 
of Its purpose Left to itself with a minimum of mtcifcrciice and 
even a certain measure of financial help, the durbar had reformed 
nodimg, and the wazir had even sought to countciact the treaty 
under which he had been continued in office. Hardmge’s new 
plan was to place die Sikli government under British supermtend- 
cnce This, he hoped, would provide a driving power towards 
reform wliich had been lackmg under the former regime If tins 
too failed, annexation was scjl ^cld m reserve as a last resort 
Hardinge desired above all tliat Ins policy should be free from all 
tamt of^hastc or aggressiveness 

Lai Singh had been deprived of his office as wazir and icmovcd 
mto British tcrritoiy as a prclimmary condition of the treaty of 
December 16. His removal was intended to exclude R.am Jindau 
from fardier participaaon in the management of affairs Vexed by 
the cxdc of her lover, and humihated by the reduction of her 
importance, she strove to avoid her pohacal extinction The result 
was diat she was removed from Lahore to Benares Henry 
Lawrence, who was continued as lesidcnt, was ncvcithdess faced 
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with a cask of extraordinary difficulty. He enjoyed the assistance 
of the ablest men Hardinge could find for Inni, and it is noteworthy 
that the leaders of chat remarkable group winch Dalhousie aftei- 
wards employed to govern the Paiijab had already been employed 
in the province by Hardinge and Lawrence They included 
Henry’s brother, George Lawrence, Herbert Edwardes, John 
Nicholson, Lumsden of die Guides — men of great energy and 
talent A dehberate part of the new plan had been to mauitani the 
native character of the admuustrauon, to act only through the 
customary channels, and to veil as completely as possible the 
reality of the resident’s predominance The task was diereforc not 
that merely of reforming the govcniment, but the much more 
delicate one of rcformmg as well the pracuccs of men bred m the 
traditional methods of squeeze and graft. Lawrence was called on 
to effect the political education of the govenniig dass, and through 
them to introduce into the country diat regularity, honesty, and 
justice winch formed the ideal of the company’s administration. 
His strong sympathy with the Sikli aristocracy. Ins knowledge of 
the people, the union of gentleness and force which marked his 
character, gave Inm unrivalled quahfications for such a business. 
Ycc he failed completely. As soon as one of the resident’s assistants 
was sent mto a district to mvcstigate complaints and advise 
reforms, he was besieged by men demanding his direct inter- 
position m their affairs In the frontier districts especially, dis- 
tracted by the ccntury-long feuds between Mushra and Sikli, 
something very like direct British authouty was estabhshed It 
impossible to conceal Biitish control. The durbai’s agents 
were ignored, the resident’s assistants were sought after and 
obeyed. This experience under Lawrence in the Panjab is perhaps 
the best answer to the critics who ciiquiie why reformer after 
reformer in Biitish India refused to employ Indian agency in the 
superior offices of government. 

This position enjoyed by the resident and Ins officers did not 
pass unreseiited. The chiefs who were not members of die council 
of regency and whose mfluciice and profits were curtailed by 
reforms which Lawicncc tried to introduce, were urged to 
opposition by bodi pndc and mtercst The Sikh soldiery, too, 
were full of desire to try conclusions once more with the men 
whom they had almost overthrown at HruzshSli. Some event or 
odicr was suic to set fire to the people of the Klidha, as die Sikhs 
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called themselves. Tlie spark actually came from Multan. The 
governor, Muliaj, had succeeded his fadicr, who had been 
murdered m 1844^ and regarded himself as soinetlnng more than 
a mere agent of the durbar. The new regime was more exact tlian 
the old in the matter of accomits, and demands were made on the 
governor for large arrears. Mulrsy offered to resign Ins office 
A new governor was appomted, and two of the residents assistants 
weie sent to mstaU him On their entry mto the city they were 
beset by an excited crowd and murdered Muliaj promptly pre- 
pared for a siege, gathering troops and strcngthenmg the forti- 
fications of Multan 

This murder occiured on Apiil 20, 1848. Early ui die year 
Lawrence had gone to England on leave with Hardmge, who had 
been succeeded by Lord Dalhousie as governor-general. Sir 
Fredenc Currie, who had become resident at Laliorc, reported the 
untoward development to the Government of India, lequestmg 
immediate help to suppress the rebclhon of Mulraj Dalhousie and 
Gough, who was stdl commandcr-m-chicf, agreed that the hasty 
despatch of small bodies of troops would be a imstakc. The hot 
weather was just approachuig, and would make military move- 
menG difficult and cosdy of hfe. That, however, was not the 
prinapal consideration It had long been apparent that die Sikhs 
were discontented with die control winch was bemg exercised 
over their administration If, as Dalhousie believed, die rebellion 
of Mulraj was only the prelude to a general revolt, a small force 
sent against Multan mignt be destroyed, while the despatch of a 
large force might prevent the Sikhs from breaking out without 
m any way unpiovmg die general situauoii It was therefore 
decided to take no immediate steps, but to prepare a strong force 
which should be ready to operate ^agamst any enemy who should, 
appear when the hot weather was over, when die rams had fallen, 
and when mihtary operaaons would be feasible. Tins decision was 
certainly wise. If the Sikhs wanted a renewal of die war, it had 
better be such a war as they would not wish to repeat, a war 
which would convmce them of the military strength of the 
company. 

The situauon developed in accordance with Dalhousie*s cx- 
pcctauons. Herbert Edwardes under Currie’s orders got together 
a small force winch marched on Multan and attempted vamly to 
besiege it. Meanamc exatement among the Sil^ rose high. 
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Troubles broke out on the Afghan frontier A Sikh chief ob- 
tamed a promise of help from Dost Muhammad in return for the 
agreement to give back to him the city of Peshawar. Sikh troops 
gathered. The siege of Multan had to be abandoned. By the 
middle of October Dalhousie informed the resident at Lahore 
that he considered the Sikh govermnent to be virtually at war 
with the company. On November 9 Gough, with the army 
winch had been assembled, crossed the Sutlej into Sikh territory, 
on the 13 th he reached Lahore, and on the 22nd forced die Sikh 
army, under the command of Shir Smgh, across the Jhelum. In 
December the siege of Multan was reformed, and on January 22 
the place was captured. But before this, on January 13, Gough 
had fought another of those bloody and expensive battles for 
which he is remembered After a four hours’ march, he had come 
upon the Sikh army at Chiliaiiwala, had attacked it, had driven it 
from Its ground with heavy loss, but had himsdf lost many men, 
four gmis, and the colours of three regiments Like Hardmgc 
after the battle of Hruzshali, Dalhousie concluded that Gough was 
too wasteful of his men to be left ui charge of the campaign. He 
apphed to London for bis recall, and Gough was accordmgly 
superseded by Sir Charles Napier. But before Napier could 
arrive, Gough as m the former wai redeemed his reputation as a 
general by the complete triumph of Gujrat. The Sikhs were 
scattered and could never foim agam. Withm three weeks of dus 
victory they had surrendered, the Afghans had withdrawn hur- 
riedly from the Panjab, and Peshawar had been occupied by 
Bfitish forces. The Second Sikh War was over 
Dalhousie now put into force the pohey towards which 
Hardmge had reluctantly drifted. He annexed the provmce. 
Dalip Smgh was deposed, given a pension, and reqmrccf to reside 
outside the Panjab. Attempts were made to represent him as ill- 
used. He had had nothing to do with the second war. But neither 
could he hold out the famtest probability of his being able to 
control the Sikhs and transform mem mto the fnendly neighbours 
of whom Hardmge had dreamed. Tlie pohey of friendship had 
been tried; the policy of gmdance liad been tried; and at last 
remained only the policy of annexation. Thus the company took 
control of one more of the provinces of the Mughal empire. 
Militaiy superiority was once more consolidatmg the fragments 
mto winch the country had broken up lu the eighteenth century 
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The whole country from Peshawar to Cape Comorui now lay 
under the control, m one form or an other, of the East India 
Company Either the direct government of the company had 
been set up or the rule was ni the hands of princes who were 
bound both by treaty and self-mterest to comply with the demands 
winch the company might make upon them. 

Kabul was the one province which had not been rccovcicd. 
But iTL othci directions the company had exceeded the boundaries 
of the Muglials Owing to its combination of predominance 
ashore and afloat, it had found no difficulty m bestriding the 
barrier which the Vmdhya and Saepura hills cast across the penin- 
sula The Mughal empire had bioken down under die strain of 
holding both northern and southern India, the Maiathas had lost 
their union of purpose m the effort to expand northwards , but the 
company, witli its alternative routes, its power of landing troops 
at any point of the Indian, sea-board, its communications un- 
threatened by an enemy save at two brief moments, had found 110 
difficulty in cstablislniig its authority over India as a whole Tins 
same umon of military and naval power facihtatcd its expansion 
into a region into winch die Mugh^s had never penetrated From 
the fust appearance of the Europeans i n the east they had attempted 
widiouc much success to trade with the kingdoms established on 
die east coast of die Bay of Bengal Poituguese, Dutch, and 
French load each m turn opened factories and abandoned them 
when dicy found that foreign trade was looked on as a royal 
monopoly and foreign settleis as an mcreasc 111 the kuig’s people 
The English from Masuhpatam and Madras on the ocher side^f 
die Bay had been moic pcisistent but hardly more successful tlian 
their rivals. Addison, the essayist, had hoped to uiliciit a great 
fortune from the trade to Syriani of bis brother, a company’s 
servant at Madras, but had been grievously disappointed. In 
1753 a factory was opened on Negrais Island, but six years later 
the inhabitants were massacred by the Burmese What trade there 
was consisted only of private ventures, and the company took no 
mterest m a commerce wlucli promised neither profit nor ad- 
vantage coniiiieiisurate with its risks A few vagrant Englishmen 
were to be found at Rangoon, but they were men of ncidier 
wealth nor influence Under a vigorous kuig, Alaungpaya, the 
Burmese in the middle of the eighteenth ccntuiy overcame die 
Talaings in the Iraw'adi ddta and Tcnasscrmi Under liis successor, 
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Bodawpaya, they expanded northwards, conquering Arakan in 
1785, Manipur in 1813, and Assam 111 t8i6. Li 1818, remembering 
that some centuries earlier Arakan had received tiibute fioni the 
Ganges delta, they demanded that the Bnnsh should surrender to 
them Chittagong, Dacca, and Murslndabad. For yeais, owmg to 
the Burmese operations, the legions lying on the borderlands had 
been most unsettled Fugitives from the conquered lands had 
taken lefuge 111 British tcrntoiy Fifty thousand Arakanese had 
fled to Chittagong, and some under a spirited leader, Nga Chin 
Pyan, had made laids upon the Burmese. The British had seized a 
number of his clnef followers, hut had lefuscd to hand them over 
to the Burmese to he tortured to death The Burmese conquest of 
Assam had been followed by great massacres, while 30,000 had 
been driven ui slave-gangs down to the conqueror’s capital at 
Ava The more fortunate found shelter m Bengal, and attempted 
reprisal s Every endeavour was made to preven t hostile excursions 
from leaving British territory, but the British were not willmg to 
give the Burmese die only satisfaction with which diey would 
have been content, the unconditional suirendei of men whose 
only crime was that of seeking to recover their comitry 

Several attempts had been made to estabhsh regular political 
relations with the Burmese court at Ava. Symes was sent m 1795, 
Cox in 1797, Symes again m 1802, and Caiuimg thrice between 
1803 and jSii They were received with contempt, after the 
Climese manner. They were made to live on an island m the river 
rescivcd for scavengers They were told that they represented no 
one more important than a servant and that no envoy could be 
received unless he came direct from the long of England. Li 
1823-4 the Burmese, confident in their power, invaded the 
company’s territories in force JTlicir orders were to capture 
Calcutta. Amherst, who was then governoi-general, contented 
himself with checking their advance on the land frontier, but at 
the same tunc he sent an expedition, drawn mainly from Madras, 
under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell and Captain 
Marry at, tlic novelist They occupied Rangoon on May ti, 1824 
It had been expected that the Talaiiigs would rise in their favout: 
but the Talamgs had been dcpoitcd, and the countiy round was 
left deserted. A long and ill-conducted campaign followed. The 
English had poor information, bad nicdicsl arrangements, m- 
effcctive supply. Whenever the Burmese attacked, they were 
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routed But the fighting was for the most part jungle fighting, in 
winch regular troops lost much of their tecluucal advantage 
However, aftei makmg prodigious efforts to destroy the uivaders, 
the Buiinese were compelled to make peace m February, 1826 
The kuig agreed to give up Tenassenm 111 the south, and Aiakan, 
Assam, Cachar, Jaintia, and Mampui, in the north He was aJso 
to pay ail mdemnity of ten lakhs of rupees, and icccive a British 
resident at Ava as well as mamtaming one at Calcutta 
Tliis agreement, known as the Tieatv of Yaiidabo, brought 
peace but no permanent setdement. The Burmese king, Bagyidaw, 
would not niamtam a resident at Calcutta; and on his death in 
1837, die new king, Thariawaddy, refused to adnnt that the treaty 
was bindnig on him at all. “The English beat my brother, not 
me”, he declared. In 1840 consequently the residency was with- 
drawn Fiom this time onwaids the position of the few English 
inliabitants of Rangoon was cxticniely precarious. But the 
company’s government generally refused to consider their com- 
plaints, on the ground that anyone choosmg to hvc under Burmese 
government did so at Ins own risk But in 1850 matteis came to a 
head In that year was appomted a governor of Rangoon who 
when drunk used to threaten to torture and behead the whole 
population of the town A British barque ran aground near 
Rangoon The pilot jumped overboard and swam ashore The 
governor accused the captam of thiowuig die pilot overboard, 
detained him and his crew for eight days, and fined Inm X005 
rupees. In another case a lascar died on board a British vessel on 
the day she anchored off Rangoon. The governor accused tl>e 
captam of murder, tlireateiied to behead lum, detamed lum for 
thiec weeks, and at last fined Inm 700 rupees Dalhousie sent a 
Kmg’s ship, the Fox, frigate, uijdet. Commodore Lambert, to re- 
quest the removal of this unjust governor and compensation for the 
two English captauis who had suffered from Ins exactions Kmg 
Pagan, who was then rulmg, was willmg to accommodate matters, 
appomtmg a new governor with authority to settle die dispute. 
But the officers sent by Lambert to welcome the new governor 
were not admitted to his presence, the new governor had come 
down acconipamed by a large force of men; and Lambert, mis- 
takmg diese portents, declared a blockade of Rangoon and seized 
one of the king’s slnps On tins the land batteries opened fiic on 
the Fox. This event led to die Second Burmese War 
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This new war was m every way except its termination a com- 
plete contrast to the fiist Under Dalhousic’s supermtendence 
careful airangcinents were made to supply die men with food and 
the hospitals with mcdicmes The Talamgs in the delta rose in 
favoui of die Enghsh. The Shans refused to send levies to help the 
Burmese kmg. Rangoon and Martaban were occupied at once; 
then Bassein was taken, followed by Proroe and the Pegu country. 
The campaign ended by Dalliousie’s refiismg to allow his com- 
manders to advance faidiei and annexing Pegu by proclamation 
on December 20, 1 8 52 He left it to the king to accept a treaty or 
not as he diose, but warned him that, if agam he provoked 
hostilities, they would end m the complete subjection of the 
Burmese power 

The Second Burmese War thus ended m givmg die company 
the complete control of the shores of the Bay of Bengal, together 
with the port of Rangoon, while the Buimese monarchy was 
diiven back into the interior whence it had emerged m die middle 
of die eightecndi century 







CHAPTER DC 


The Growth of British Sovereignty and the Company’s 
Relations with the Indian States 

When the company set out on its career of expansion in the years 
foEowuig" on the battle of Plassey, vanous circumstances com- 
bined to conceal the pohtical significance of its acaon. The com- 
pany Itself, fearmg lest the naaonal government should seize its 
acquisitions on behalf of the cro'wn, dishked the idea of teriitonal 
gams, which could only be made m the name of King Greoige HI 
The result was die estabhshment of die system of dual govem- 
ment, by winch cvaytlnng was to be done m the name of some 
powerless and dependent pnnee by the servants and for the benefit 
of the East India Company. Despitedie eifoits of WarrenHastmgs 
to get lid of tins legacy imposed upon Inm by Chvc, the position 
m Bengal long remamed most anomalous. In theory the company 
was only die hvan; m practice it exerased full authority. But 
that authority was asserted only by the refusal to contuiuc the pay- 
ment to the emperor Shall ‘Alam of the annual tribute promised 
by Chvc and by the transfci of die districts of Kora and Allahabad 
from the emperor to die nawab wazur of Oudh. In other formal 
respects the company’s government continued to recognise the 
ailthonty of the emperor The seal of die governor-general pm- 
ported to be diat of a scivant of the Mughal. The coinage was stdl 
struck ill Shah ‘Alam’s name. In mtcmational discussions the 
Enghsh did not dami so\'ereign«y except m Calcutta and the 
surromidmg region, posing elsewhere as me influential adviser of 
the nawab who ragned, but did not rule, at Murslndabad. The 
French and the Dutch could thus avoid all pubhc recognitioii of 
the supreme posmon which the company occupied throughout 
the province 

It lias been thought tliat this obscure posmon was designed to 
conedute Indian sentiment and to conceal foreign dommion 
But for that view small justification exists The leading men of 
the province knew well who exercised authority; the people 
neither knew nor cared who governed so long as they were not 
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taxed beyond customary limits W ais and i evolutions were affai rs 
in which they took no interest, m which they had no concern. No 
one had raised a fingei to aid Siiaj-ud-daula after Ins defeat; no 
one had sought to biiiig back Mir Kasiin after his expulsion , no 
conspiracies were formed against the Enghsh companv. Had 
popular feeling been the sole factor to be taken mto consideration, 
the viaous system adopted by Chvc need never have been set up 
and would never have been peipecuated It was directed not to 
deceive tlie Indian inhabitants of the province, but to prevent 
probable encroachments of the ininistiy at London and probable 
complaint from the capitals of Europe 

Tins extraordinary position contmued for a long period of 
time. Neither the Regulatmg Act of 1773, noi the India Act of 
1784, noi the act extending the company’s privileges in 1793, 
made the least attempt to assert Enghsh sovereignty over the 
company’s possessions They legislated for them, altcrmg the 
form of the company’s admmistration, settmg up a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, defining the powers wln^ the company’s 
government might exercise, but nowhere assertmg that the 
inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa were the subjects of 
King George In fact the position in India was to be wholly 
transformed before the great icvolution was recognised in 
English law. Cornwalhs was die first goveinor-general to object 
to the empty formulas m winch die company’s government was 
accustomed to protest obedience ui its letters to the emperor 
Wellesley, who mdeed projected die estabhshmeiit of British 
predominance in India, carried matters much further By Lotd 
Lake’s victory at Delln, the person of the emperor passed into 
the custody of the East India Company By the arrangements 
whicli Wellesley then made, i^he •administiation of Delln was to 
be conducted in the imperial name, but the only spot 111 winch the 
imperial orders were really effective was the palace and its pre- 
emets FoUownig on this, the act of T813, while renewing (he 
company’s piivileges for another twenty years, declared that its 
authority was “without prejudice to die undoubted sovereignty 
of the crown of the United Kingdom ”, The conclusion of the 
Napoleonic wars m 1815 led to die recogmtioii of the new posi- 
tion by the states chiefly mterested m the Indian situation. The 
treaties of 1814 and 1815 expressly recogmsed British sovereignty 
widiin the Indian possessions of the East India Company. These 
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legislative and diplomatic facts gave an added impulse to the 
movement m India Lord Moira, who arrived as governor- 
general in t8t 3, brought out with Inm a fixed dctermmatiorL to 
make an end of “the fiction of the Mogul government** The 
phrase denoting the imperial supremacy was removed from his 
seal. No more ceremonial gifts were offered to the emperor m the 
govemor-gcncraTs name He lefuscd to meet the emperor, 
Akbar II, Shah ‘Alam*s son, luiless he waived all authoiity over 
tlic company *s possessions This suggesnoii \vas refused. But in 
1827 the emperor consented to meet Moira’s successor, Amherst, 
on equal terms The meeting took place in the Diwati-i khas at 
Delhi. The two entered from opposite sides at the same instant 
They sat down, the emperor on his throne, the governor-general 
on a chair placed on the right, simultaneously. No gift was 
offered by the latter From this tune onwards, though aJl letters 
from the governor-general to the emperor were addressed as to 
a supenor, they avoided aU tliosc terms winch would have im- 
phed vassalage on the part of the company’s govemnieiit. In 1835 
the coinage of Bengal ceased to be struck in the name of the dead 
emperor, Shah ‘Alain, whose titles had continued to appear on the 
companv’s rupees nil that year. Then it was resolved to mduce the 
imperial family to remove from the old palace at Delhi to a new 
residence which was to be builc for it near the Kutb Mmar, and at 
last Canning decided no longer to recognise the impeiial tide after 
the demise of the cxistmg emperor, B^iadur Shah. Immediately 
after this the Mutiny broke our After the fall of Ddhi, the 
emperor was placed on Ins tnal for comphaty 111 die murders 
winch had taken place at Delln and, more doubtfully, for rebellion 
against the East Lidia Company He was declared deposed; he 
passed the rest of Ins days as a sti^te-^prisoner at Rangoon, and the 
British government became both m form and m substance 
supreme as well as sovereign m Lidia. 

This development had a considerable reaction upon the relations 
of the East India Company with its Indian alhes. From, the time of 
Clive onwards, diosc relations had been very different from those 
of equals The nawab wazir of Oudli and the nawab of the 
Carnatic had speedily become dependent on the tmhtary support 
of the company and had therefore tended to fall uito die class of 
pohtical dicnts for their protection, alike from foreign enemies 
and from their own subjects, detaclinicnts of the company’s troops 
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were stationed, in their territones, but, although these subsidiary 
forces were paid for by the pruicc in question, they remained 
under the orders of the company's governinait From the com- 
pany’s pouit of view such subsidiaiy alhanccs had great advantages 
They rendered the pnnees who accepted them allies who could 
never afford to break their alliance; and they provided the means 
for an mcrease of nnhtary force without casting any burden on the 
resources of the company's terntones WcUcslcy, who first 
foimulated the idea of unimig all India in a league under the 
general direction of the company, naturally developed into a 
formal pohey what had begun as a casual expedient He made 
subsidiary alliances with three of the major states of India — with 
Hyderabad, with Poona, and with Mysore In the fust two cases 
the princes who accepted a subsidiary alliance did so as a defence 
against external dangers m no way caused by the company * the 
Nizam accepted a subsidiaiy force as a protection agauist his 
over-power&l Maiatha neighbours, and tlic Peshwa accepted one 
as a protecaoii against the attacks of his nommal suboidinatc, 
HoUcar, At Mysore the ticaty was paiL of Wellesley’s scheme for 
the reorgamsation of the state after the overthrow of Tipu Sultan 
In two respects these tieatics contained new features They all 
bomid the pruices to settle foreign disputes m consultation with 
the governor-general; and they all bound them not to admit to 
then service any foreign Europeans without the governor-general ’s 
consent. But from Wellesley’s stand-point tins did not go far 
enough, for it offered no guarantee for a good administration 
widnn the territories of the company's allies The condition „of 
Oudh and of the Carnatic afforded striking examples of the evils 
which might anse out of the protection of the company Welles- 
ley was therefore eager to engjafi^on the subsidiary policy furtlicr 
provisions winch would obviate tins evd He desired that tlic 
company should become guide as well as protector, and that the 
allied pnnees should be bound to accept such advice as might be 
offered to them by the goveinor-gencral. Naturally, though 
unwisely, the pnnees shrank from admitting tins right of inter- 
ference in dieir mtemal affairs. In two cases only was WcUcslcy 
able to give effect to his desires. In Mysore he was able to dictate 
die terms on which he was willing to restore die Hindu royal 
family to the throne from winch it had been expelled by Hydcr 
‘All. In Mysore therefore the governor-general’s right to give 
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advice to the prince, and, m case of need, to re-enter on die Mysore 
terntoiy, was fully admitted In Oudh too the position of the 
nawab wazir was so precarious, and the need of casmig the 
protectuig arm of the company around his dominions so un- 
deniable, that Wellesley was able to nisist on a promise diat an 
improved system of admimstration should be adopted and atten- 
tion paid to British advice. Elsewhere tins policy was not praca- 
cablc; and the most that the govenior-gencral could do towards 
freeing die company fioin responsibility for corrupt and 111- 
effiacnt admimstration was to procure grants of terntoiy to he 
placed under the company’s administration instead of the 
periodical payments due for the suppoit of the subsidiary forces. 

Unhappily neither Wellesley’s successors nor the directors of 
the East India Company were disposed to accept the responsibihty 
which he alone among the company’s govcmois-gcncral was 
prepared to lecogmse as incumbent upon the prcdommance 
towards winch the company was cvidcndy movmg. In this 
respect the treaties which Lord Moira concluded at the end of the 
Maradia War in 1818 offer a remarkable contrast to those which 
Wellesley arranged In 1 8 18 Mona liad a great opportunity His 
victory was complete, and no prince was prepared to quesaon the 
power of the company’s government The predommance which 
Wellesley had foreseen had come to pass. In such circumstances 
Wellesley would almost certamly have made the privilege of the 
company’s alliance depend upon the princes’ willingness to accept 
political guidance, not only m matters of external policy, but also 
in*thosc of internal administraaon But Moira, like the directors, 
shrank from assuming so great a responsibility, and his treaties 
followed the usual hues of die subsidiary system, with the formal 
addition that neither the compai9.y i^or its offiaals should mterfere 
m the internal government of its allies. Thus a principle was laid 
down that the company was in no wise responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Indian states, so long as their imsmanagement 
did not lead to disorders widiiii the company’s own possessions, 
and tliat all interference m the mtemal anaiis of the states was as 
far as possible to be avoided 

This position was, however, exaaordinarily difficult to main- 
tain. The company’s government controlled by far the largest 
group of territories ui India, and it was m mihtary power the 
equal of all the othci states combined. These facts alone made it 
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somethuig diiFereiit from die equal ally of the treaties Its wishes 
carried all the uifluence of power and the prestige of victory. The 
veiy constitution of its government, confined as that was to a 
sm^e class of men from a distant country, was, in the ideas of the 
time, likely to invest it with the respect due to a caste specially 
given to war and statecraft. This strange, cfFiciendy orgamsed and 
closely united power was umque m India, and offered the greatest 
possible contrast to the position of die other Indian states. They 
were not merely disuinted among themselves, hue their govern- 
ments were deft by a thousand uitenial differences No prince 
could rely upon the whole-hearted support of all Ins subjects, on 
the unhesitating allegiance of all his troops, or on the confidence 
of the bankers of his state. Moreover the establishment of the 
company as the common ally of them all, with the consequent 
disappearance of war, created an artificial situation, in which 
pohacal vices ceased to exercise their normal effects Each prmcc 
was secure on his tin one, iiotwitlistandmg the discontent of Ins 
people or the jealous eyes with winch he was legardcd by his abler 
neighbours. He lacked that most powerful motive, sdf-interest, 
wlndi m odier arcumstaiices would have compelled him to keep 
his government sound undei pam of destruction if he failed. 
While, then, the company’s government, under pressure of 
Enghsh opmion, was all the time seeking to improve its admuns- 
trative system, the Indian princes were smkuig into a swift decay, 
and the same causes which had secured the political predommance 
of the company rapidly gathered weight and momentum 

The matenal superiority of the company thus grew swifdy^m 
the forty years which followed on the victories of Lord Moira, 
and constandy tended to pass into pohtical control. In regions 
such as Kathiaw^ and Cenfrralr India, divided among a great 
nmnber of petty chiefs, close control proved to be a political 
necessity It was needed to prevent ceaseless squabbles among 
neighbours or the encroachments of the overlord. In Kathiawar, 
under the management of Colonel Walker, famous for his cam- 
paign against female mfantiade, an acave supervision was estab- 
lished over the conduct of the lesser chiefs. In Central Lidia, which 
was placed under the management of Sir John Malcolm, the 
British government not only guaranteed the settlement of the 
tributes due to Smdhia but also recogmsed a carefully graduated 
scale of powers which might be exercised by the tnbutories. Nor 
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was the tendency confined ro the smaller states At Baroda, for 
instance, where difficulties arose over the debts due fiom the 
Gackwar to the bankers of his state, it was found necessary to 
guarantee a settlement of dieir claims, leading m fact to much 
siipei vision of the internal management of the prmce In Hydera- 
bad revenue maladministration produced mterfeience The vicious 
practice of farming out the rcvenacs was carried there to extra- 
ordinary lengdis It was currently said that a newly appomted 
revenue-farmer, settmg out from the capital to take up his charge, 
always rode facing lus hoise’s tail in order to watch whether he 
was followed by some rival who had displaced him cither by 
superior favour or by larger bribes Metcalfe, when lesideiit W3 th 
the Nizam, made a strong attempt to mtroduce reforms into tliis 
branch of the Nizam’s admmistration, although tins policy was 
not pcisistcd in. In the same state difficulties arose ovei the Arab 
mercenaries who formed a considerable part of the forces of the 
state. These men always insisted, as pait of the terms of their 
enlistment, that they should not be subject to die law of the state 
but only to their own tubal law, enforced by their own tribal 
courts. They followed the frugal custom of saving a great part of 
their pay and catiiistmg it to their ofFiccis who used it to buy 
revenue farms m the distncts m winch they were quartered. The 
consequence was tlut m certain areas of the state the authority of 
the Nizam coimtcd for nothuig, and that the Arab troops hved 111 
virtual mdcpcndciicc. The assistance of British troops was reqmred 
to icducc tlic Arabs to obedience Here too the finance of the 
Qontingcnt which the British government leqiured the Nizam 
to maintain, was a constant source of trouble, and led to the 
accumulation of heavy damis for arrears which were at last only 
liquidated by the lease of the Berswrs to the British government m 
1853. In Mysore the financial imsmanagcmcnt of the raja pro- 
voked a lebelhon m the state m 1830. Here the treaty of Wellesley 
had provided the company with ample authoncy co intcifcrc 111 
case of need. But the prevalent views of policy had led to a 
neglect of the duties imposed by the treaty. The raja had been 
suEfered to persist m lus system of govcrnmeiic long after he should 
liave been cdlcd to an exact account. The rebellion brought 
matters to a head, and Lord William Bcntuick, wlio was then 
govcinor-geucral, decided to reUeve the raja altogether of his 
powers and appomted Maik Cubbon to administer the state At 
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Gwahor during a minoiity die paities at the durbar quaircllcd 
bitterly among themselves and the army of die state, some 40,000 
strong, passed out of control. Ellenborough decided to intervene, 
and moved with a strong body of troops across the Chambal. The 
state army resisted and was defeated at the batdc of Maliarajpur in 
1843, when new terms were imposed on the state, including the 
hmitation of the mihtary forces mamtauied by it Thus in a large 
number of cases the dedaied pohey of non-mtervention broke 
doTOi and was leplaccd by active interference As Elplnnstone 
observed ni 1832 “This has arisen from the weakness and bad 
reputation of the nanve governments They liavc often been 
obliged to lequest our support agamst insubordinate chiefs or 
other subjects and they have also been obhged to solicit our 
guarantee to pecuniary arrangements and other settlements where 
the other contracting party could not depend on their faith”. 

It had at fust been hoped that the practice of having a large 
voice m the selection of the duef mmisters of the major states 
would obviate die need of furdier inteiference From 1810, for 
example, the governor-general had insisted that the clnef mmister 
at Hyderabad should be a person enjoying his confidence as well 
as that of his master, the Nizam Chandu Lai, who held office foi 
over thirty yeais, owed Ins prolonged tenure of office entirdy to 
the support of the resident. From a narrowly pohtical point of 
view the plan was successful. The mmister who rested upon 
British support was not hkdy to countenance intrigue hostile to 
the Bntish government, and his overthiow would be a dear 
signal of pohtical danger ahead. EUenborough’s campaign ta 
Gwahor was brought about by the violent overthiow of the 
minister m office. Neverdidess, the system had many disadvan- 
tages The most that can be saidffoiMt is that it was imposed on the 
British government m consequence of its dedared pohey of non- 
mtervention Metcalfe, recalling the sound doctrmc of the school 
of Wellesley m winch he himself had been brought up, wrote 
with profound truth, “If possible, I would leave ah native states 
to their own government without interference But we arc 
always dragged m somdiow, and then it is difficult to say what 
should be done The worst plan of ah, I thnik, is to keep in a 
mmister agamst die wih of the prmce, and to support the man 
without regard to his measures. Yet tins is die mode we have 
generahy slidden mto; and as it has been adopted by wiser heads 
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than muie, it is probably right or inavoidable I would prefer 
leaving the minister to the choice of the prmce, and inteifering 
only as to measures” 

In any case, die general effect of the policy of avoiding mter- 
fereiice was contiary to the interests of the prmces themselves If 
die authority which Wellesley had taken m Mysore and Oudh 
had been exercised with ordmaiy wisdom the admimstratioii of 
the fiist need not have been assumed for forty years, and the 
territories of the second need not have been annexed at all. But 
from about 1832 a new spirit seems to have entered into the 
pohey of the East India Company. Till then every accession of 
territory had been regarded as a matter of the most dubious 
advantage. Indeed, until a workable system of admmistration had 
been devised, the tiansfer of an area from Indian to British contiol 
was no very obvious advantage to its mhabitants But with the 
formation of a regular system of government, with die improve- 
ments which the needs and circumstances of the other British 
provinces mtroduced mto the system devised by Cornwalhs for 
Bengal, with the growing knowledge of the customs and hfe of 
the people which the company’s servants were acquiring every- 
wheie outside that unfortunate provmce, with the increasing 
activity of missionaiy effort, and with die formation of an educa- 
tional pohey, large and influential classes m England, which till 
then had rejected with horror cveiy suggestion of an increase m 
the company’s power, began to hold that hidia would benefit by 
every extension of British authority. Therefore, the dislike witn 
which all amicxations had been regarded did not indeed vamsh 
but unquestionably began to abate. The future continuance of the 
Indian states thus became uncertam. Men began to argue, with 
Elphmstone, that the Indian gcveimments, like every despotism, 
were essentially ephemeral, and that any stable government 
founded in their midst must soonei or later swallow them aU up. 

This change of view was exemplified m two ways. In the first 
place the company formally declared that m future no just and 
honourable opportiimty of acqmring territory was to be rejected. 
In the second place, and in consequence of this declaration, it 
began to take an active interest m the question of successions At 
first this matter had been considered to lie outside the scope of the 
company’s interests. So late as 1 829 it had taken Metcalfe severely 
to task for havuig ventured in a nimute to assert a claim to deter- 
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nnne the succession in Bhartpur That attitude was now aban- 
doned All successions were examined, and the new position was 
adopted that no succession was valid until it had been recognised 
by the company’s government The claim was not unreasonable, 
though unsupported by the letter of the ticatics In the event of 
a demise, the successor niheiited the treaty obhgauons of the late 
ruler, so that it was a subject of the company’s concern that the 
power of the state should not pass to one unlikely to observe 
them. Moreover the Indian rules of succession were extra- 
ordinarily lax in European eyes. Among Muslim luhng families 
the will of the late ruler was usually the only ciitcrioii by winch 
one son was preferred to another. Among Hmdu chiefs, the rule 
was that where there was no son, die throne passed to an adopted 
son, who might be adopted either by the cluef lumsclf or after his 
deadi by his widow. In both classes thcrcfoic the lack of clear 
and defimte lules was likely to produce much intrigue leading 
possibly to open war Tbe decision of some external authority 
was on general gromids most expedient. Nor was the exercise 
of such authority 111 any way alien to Indian custom 

The chief difficulty emerged ni the matter of adoptions The 
company developed the view that its approval was necessary for 
an adoption to carry with it the political consequence of succession 
to government The Indian practice m regard to subordinate 
chiefi, as for mstance m Central India under the Maratha states, 
was to demand that permission should be sought before die 
adoption took place, and that otherwise it was invalid. The com- 
pany was thus assuming that it occupied towards the Indian startes 
the same posiaoii that Suidlua held as rcgaids a Rajput feudatory. 
However, it did not precisely follow hidian precedent. Indian 
rulers seldom refused pcnnig^ioi? to adopt, but they almost in- 
variably imposed terms, such as a reduction of territory or a special 
payment known as nazarma The company never demanded such, 
concessions, but on some occasions it refused permission altogedier, 
and where it refused permission it annexed die state. 

An analysis of the cases which occurred before die time of 
Dalhousie does not disclose any pruiaples on which pcrimssion 
was givai or refused. But Dallionsic aideavoured to introduce 
consistency mto this practice of esdicat. In a scries of mmutes he 
discussed the position of the various classes of states. These he 
considered were three m number In the first class were diosc 
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which were in every respect independent when they entered into 
aUiancc with the company. Such were the old Rajput states of 
Jodhpur or Jaipur In the second were those winch were dependent 
on some odicr prince before they fell witlnn the company’s orbit. 
Sucli were the Cis-Sutlej clnefs who had been dependent on 
Smdlna, or the Bundelkhand clnefs who had been dependent on 
the Peshwa. In the third were those whicli had been created by 
the company’s government. Such were Mysore, Sataia, or 
Nagpur He considered that the chiefs of the first class should 
receive permission to adopt ui every case 111 which they applied 
for It, that the chiefs of the second class should receive permission 
if on any ground it appeared expedient to give it, but that chiefs 
of the third class normally should not receive such permission. This 
was what became known as “the doctrme of lapse”. It will be 
noticed that comparatively few states, and very few major states, 
were threatened with cxtmction by the prinaples thus defined. 
They affected no Muslim ruhng family and no major state except 
Mysore and Nagpur On these grounds he recommended the 
annexation of a small group of states. They included Satara, 
Nagpur, and Jhansi 

More generally dangerous to the preservation of the states was 
die doctrine that a persistent course of maladministration might 
lead to their annexation This doctruic was die correlative of the 
principle of non-mteiveiition That policy had a pleasing air of 
leaving the Indian princes fiec to do as they liked, but it carried 
with It the disagreeable risk of leaving them to run into such 
confusion as would threaten the peace of their great neighbour or 
at least demand a choice between interference and die disorder 
winch would follow the withdrawal of the company’s protection 
When Dalhousic went out to India., the condition of two of the 
great states was rcgaidcd with considerable apprehension. In bodi 
Hydciabad and Oudh the government was extremely bad, the 
land revenue systems m disorder, the taxes collected only by 
mihtary force, and the amounts due from die states to the company 
running into great sums In both cases Dalhousic was autliorisca 
to annex the state if he thought that the proper course to take. His 
conduct shows how far he was from pursuing such a policy of 
general annexation as is usually ascribed to him. Instead of 
amicxing Hyderabad he came to an agreement with the Nizam’s 
government by which, as lias already bccnindicatcd, the difficulties 
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were smoothed over by the assignment of Bciar to the company 
on lease In Oudli previous goveinors-general, instead of acting 
on the treaty winch Wellesley had made, had contented them- 
selves with wainmg the king, as he had styled himself since 
the time of Moira, that if he did not rcfoim Ins government they 
would have to mterfcrc In 1 8 3 7 Auckland had m adc a new treaty 
empowering die company if necessary to assume die admnnstra- 
tion , but this treaty had not been confirmed by the company. It 
was not therefore vahd. But that did not affect the posiGon that 
the king was obhged by the earlier ticaty to reform his adinnn- 
straaon In 1847 Hardmgc warned him tliat he must intioducc 
reforms, a demand amply justified by the later reports of Colonel 
Sleeman, who was charged by Dalhousic with the task of in- 
vestigatmg the condition of the country After careful considera- 
tion Dalliousie concluded that it would be improper to rcqmic 
the king to abdicate, partly because he and his predecessors had 
been consistent supporters of the company’s government, partly 
because a share m the responsibility for the condition of the kmg- 
dom must be laid at the company’s door for its earher failure to 
enforce reform But smee reform was now imperative, the 
administration should he taken over by the British goveiiimcnt 
widi the king^s assent. The council desired to see strongci 
measures taken than Dalliousie had proposed, and the court of 
directors took the same view, ordering the province to be annexed 
to the Bnosb possessions The execution of these orders was 
among the last duties of Dalliousie, who can in no degree be held 
responsible for the couise adopted Indeed, although he added 
extensive territories to the company’s dommions, to amicxation 
for its own sake he was strongly opposed It has already bcai 
pomted out how carefully he 4efined and limited the daims of the 
company to acquire terntory by escheat At Hyderabad he had 
refrained from takmg advantage of the discretion with which he 
had been invested. In Oudli he was opposed to aimexatioii It is 
clear diat he sought accessions of terntory only where they were 
to be desired for specific reasons, where, as in Nagpur, acquisition 
would consolidate the company’s possessions and facilitate coin- 
mumcations between the various provinces, or as in the Panjab, 
where the estabhshment of British rule would strengthen the 
strategic position 

Meanwliile every accession of tcintoiy had uicreascd tlie 
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general influence which the company’s government exercised 
over the governments of tlie Indian pnnccs. The equal alliances 
which the treaties appeared to establish were obviously purely 
fictitious. The claim wluch die company had set up to regulate 
the matter of successions formed a long step towards die assump- 
non of supenor powers and a superiority of status. Tlic fact that 
m important states such as Hyderabad no minister had for fifty 
years held office without die approval of the resident weighed 
down the scales on the same side, for what so large a state as 
Hyderabad had submitted to could hardly be refused with pru- 
dence by any lesser state. Thus had come into bemg a scries of 
powers exercised by the company for the preservadon of the 
general peace, and reluctandy acquiesced m by the pmiccs. These 
powers constituted die paramountc}' of die East India Company 
in India They rested on no documentary basis. They could be 
justified only on consideraaon of the general well-bemg of die 
country Who was sovereign m India i Or was soveicignty split 
up among a great nmnbcr of lulers? The powers which die 
company claimed were dearly iufrmgcments of die sovereign 
powers of the pnnccs But suicc conquest and treadcs had not 
only established the company as the direct itilcr of tvvo-thirds of 
die country but had also made it die arbiter of foreign rclatioiis 
diroughout the whole laud, it may be argued that the pohncal unit 
winch ithad broughtiiito bemg extended bcyondits own borders, 
diatit coiistirated the supreme power ui India, and tliat the question 
of die authority which it should exercise was a constitutional, not 
9. diplomatic questton. From that pomt of view die development 
which lias here been skctdicd is to be compared not to the 
assumption of audionty by one equal state over another, but to 
the struggle between the English kmg and the English paihanient 
for ultimate contiol of the aSmnustration. The weakness of the 
company’s position lay not so much m the defect of treaty powei 
as m the reluctance ofthe company, and of almost aU its governors- 
gcncral, to undertake that general rcsponsibihty for the weU- 
bemg of hidia which would have placed its claims over the Indian 
states on a constitutional basis 



CHAPTER X 


The Company’s Administrative System and 
Policy, 1818-1858 

The eatly penod of the East ludia Company’s dominion in India 
was above all a tunc of expciiment The pailianiait and tlic court 
of directon ui England, Clive, Warren Hastings and Comwalhs 
in India, liad been fechng their way anud great uncertainty to- 
wards a system of admimstration which would work. Bntish 
sovereignty had been asserted; die last great exteinal enemy had 
been overthrown, a distiict admuustration had been outlined, 
land revenue enquines liad begun ui earnest. But none could 
pretend tliat the pohtical stiucture was m any way complete, and 
the fohowmg period was one of great development It wiU be 
most convenient to deal hist with the changes in the home 
government and m the supenor governments in India, dicn with 
die growth of the district admimstiaaon, and lastly with die 
changes m general policy, both soaal and adnimistiativc 

I 

The outstandmg anomaly in the character of the company m 
1818 was Its contmued muon of commercial and admmistrative 
duties The statute of 1813 load .ibohshcd its monopoly of the trad# 
between Lidia and Great Bntam. But it soil contmued to moiio- 
pohse die trade widi Cluua and to mamtam large commercial 
establishments m Lidia. The jitnation was already becoming 
compheated by the progress of the mdustnal revolution The 
appheauon of steam power to the spuming and wcavmg of 
cotton, and impiovcmcnts in the process of stamping them widi 
designs, was makmg the impoit of Indian piece-goods a prohtlcss 
busuiess. Li 1818 the directors were already seeking some more 
benchaal employment for their commeraal funds In the next 
year they had lymg imsold in thmr warehouses Coromandd 
piece-goods which had cost them over a tmllioii pounds sterlmg. 
In i8a2 the commercial establishment was cut down In 1828 the 
directors were hcsitatuig whether to carry on the trade at a great 
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and mcrcasmg loss ot to abandon it altogether On the other hand 
the growmg consumpaon of^tea was rendering die Chinese 
monopoly a valuable commercial asset. But this latter fact 
rendered the monopoly the more distasteful to dealers m eastern 
produce, for they desired a direct share m the profits of die trade 
The combination of commercial opposition with die pohtical 
dishkc of the company’s united functions produced 111 1833 the 
complete abolition of its commercial privileges. It was required 
as soon as possible after April 12, 1834, to close down its com- 
mercial busmess and to pension or otherwise provide foi its corn- 
mcraal servants. In consequence of tins act the company became 
a purely admuustrativc body 

The act of 1833 continued with small change the existing dual 
organisation of the liome government. A number of critics like 
Lord Ellcnboiough were eager to place India at once under the 
immediate government of the crown. But the Wings who were 
at this time in office were still inspired with then old jealousy of 
the executive Authonty, Macaulay declared m the House of 
Commons, ought not to be vested m the crown alone, for m such 
matters parhamciit could not provide the necessary criticism and 
control “What we want*', he said, “is a body mdependent of 
the government and no more than mdependent — ^not a tool of 
the treasury, not a tool of the opposition The company is such 
a body ” Its admimstrative functions were therefore contmued for 
another twenty years 

To some extent it lost ground m tins period to the Board of 
Control rcpicsentmg the mmistry of the day. As Sir Charles 
Wood stated in the debates of 1853, the responsibility for foreign 
pohey lay exclusively with the prcsidmt of the board, and through 
Inm with the cabmet But m faqt tjjis was the branch of policy in 
which home contiol was least effective Macaulay^s phrase — 
“India IS and must be governed m India” — ^was particularly true 
of foreign affairs So that the provmcc of government m which 
die authority of the board was supreme was also that 111 winch 
liomc authonty could be least exeicised. And even here the 
company could exert considerable influence m extreme cases by 
Its unrestramed powder of recallmg the goveiiior-gencral. In 
1825 the mmistry liad had much ado to persuade the diiectors 
not to recal] Lord Amherst; in 1844 the cabinet had been miablc to 
prevent the recall of Lord Ellcnborough With such a weapon in 
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their armoury the directors could always exercise considerable 
mfluence even where they had no direct power In the sphere of 
general administration their position was stronger, for here they 
possessed die power of untiamig proposals, and it was difficult for 
the board to carry through a measure from which the directors 
were really averse 

However, although ni 1853 the company's powers were con- 
tmued, tins time without the customary limitation of twenty 
years, the statute passed ui that year marked a growmg disposition 
to strengthen die position of the munstry as against the directors 
The new act provided for a reduction of the directors from twenty- 
four to eighteen, and for the immediate appointment of three 
(rismg gradually to six) by the crown. Suice at the same time the 
quoium for busuiess was lowered from dnrtecn to ten, it would 
be possible, when the scheme was in full operation, for the crown 
nommees to constitute a majority. The intention (as v as stated in 
the debates) was to prepare for die time when the dircctois might 
be reduced to a mere consultative council advising a minister of 
the crown 

The changes made m the Indian governments were more 
considerable The origmal bill mtroduced m 1833 proposed to 
vest “ die whole civd and nuhtaiy government m a governor- 
general and counsellors ” Tins would m cjBFect have aiuulnlatcd the 
presidency governments. It was argued that the central govern- 
ment would be overwhelmed with unnecessary detail, and the 
clause was therefore modified so as to substitute “the super- 
mtendence, direction and control” for “the whole .govqpi- 
ment” However, this alteration probably made small difference, 
for the government had ample authority to enforce its will upon 
refiactory subordinates Mpre^ important was the abandon- 
ment of another proposal It had been mtended to add another 
covenanted servant to the governor-general’s coiuicd, and to 
divide the Bengal presidency into two This (it seems) was 
meant to permit the appomtmcnt of a covenanted servant from 
each of die four contemplated presidencies. It seems a pity that 
this proposal was dropped. It would have given the govemor- 
gencral councillors peisoiially acquamted with the whole of 
Bimsh India; whereas the contmuance of the former practice of 
selectuig the governor-general’s councillois entirely from Bengal 
meant that Ins advisers would contuiuc to know nothing about 
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any other province, and, it must be added, not too much about 
their own. The only practical result was the formation of the 
Agra ( or North-Western) Provuiccs as a separate government 
under a covenanted servant as lieutenant-governor, mstcad of the 
cication of a new presidency with a governor and council. 
Although, too, the central government received the new desig- 
naaon of “die governor-general and council of India”, the 
governor-general still rcmanied direcdy responsible for the 
admunstration of Bengal This most serious defect m the govern- 
mental machine persisted tdl the act of 1853, winch authorised 
the appomtmait of a heutenant-govemor of Bengal. 

But m the matter of legislation the act of 1833 mtroduced 
sweeping changes Tdl then the governor-general and council 
had legislated for the Bengal presidency, and the provmcial 
governments for the others Thus thicc series of regulations (as 
their enactments were called) had come mto existence These were 
frcqucnd-y ill-drawn, havmg been drafted by m experienced men; 
frequently conBictmg, 111 some cases as the result of varying 
conditions, m others merely by accident, and in all cases cnforciblc 
only by the company’s couits of law and outside the hunts of the 
presidency towns Besides these 1 cgulations existed uncertaui and 
lU-defmcd bodies of Hmdu and Muslim law and custom Lastly 
the English statute and common law and equity were widiin 
certain limitations applied by the Supreme Courts in the presi- 
dency towns dieinselves. These diverse systems of law were 
enforcible by two diifercnt and often hostile judicatures — ^tlie 
l«ng’s or Supreme Courts and the company’s courts — with dl- 
defined jurisdictions The legal position was thus not only full of 
defects m a theoretical sense but also about to become a matter of 
great practical importance. Thp ajpobtion of the company’s trade 
was to be accompanied by the withdrawal of the right to license 
Bntish-born subjects proceeding to India and summarily to 
remove them if they had no licence or if the provinaal govern- 
ment pleased to cancel it. Large numbers of merchants and traders 
were expected to settle in India It would be most mexpedient to 
permit such of these as chose to reside outside the presidency towns 
to be perpetually appealing to the Supreme Courts from the 
jurisdiction or the decisions of die company’s tribunals For these 
reasons it was j-esolvcd to extend and to concentrate the legisladve 
authority m India. Law was 111 future to be made solely by the 
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govemor-geiiersJ and council, and tlie need of special laws to suit 
local pecuhanaes was met by cnipo w'enng the pj'esidenc}' govern- 
ments to submit draft laws for enactment by die central 
authonty. The powers of legislation granted to the Government 
of India w'cre much wider than any tiU then entrusted to an Indian 
legislature It could repeal oi alter any laws or regulations then m 
force ; it could mal-ce laws for all persons, Biitish, foicign or Indian ; 
It could regulate the jurisdiction of all courts, whether set up by 
the crovm or otheiwise, it could not modify the new act, the 
Mutmy Act, any future act of parhament relatmg to India, or die 
sovereignty of the crown, but apart from this its acts should 
possess “the same force and effect” as an act of parhament and be 
enforced by all courts of justice, king’s or company's Till then 
the kuig’s courts had lam under no obligation to enforce the 
enactments of Indian legislatures; and soil less had the latter 
possessed power m any way to touch the juiisdiction of the kuig's 
courts. 

In comiection with these cliangcs m the legislatuic two further 
mnovations deserve mention. One was the mclusion of an addi- 
tional member in die Council of India The dcfimtioii of his 
qualifications was puiely negative He was not to be a member 
of the company’s civil or military service It was also laid down 
that he was entided to speak and vote only at mectmgs held for 
the consideration of legislaave busmess. The office thus obscurely 
defined speedily became known as that of law member He was 
mtended to devote himself particularly to die consideration of 
legislative proposals and to the draftmg of acts, and to provide d>>c 
council with diat qualified teclniical criaasm, lack of which liad 
marred many of the carher regulations. Macaulay was the fust to 
hold tins new office; and thougjj he was far from bemg an eminent 
jurist, his appointment was undoubtedly a great success The crea- 
tion of the law member is fuithcr noteworthy since it represents 
the first step taken to differentiate the council in its executive from 
the council m its legislative capacity The governor-general m 
council was furdier diiccted to appoint “Indian law commis- 
sioners’' to consider and report on the changes desirable m the 
jurisdictions of die various courts and above all the codification 
of die disparate bodies of law rccogmsed by the various Indian 
tnbunals. The body, laigely mider the inspiration of Macaulay, 
did much prchmniary work facilitating the preparation of the 
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codes wliicli became law soon after the assumption of direct 
govern ment by the crown 

The act of 1853 revised and considerably iinpioved the Icgis- 
laave organ created by the act of 1 83 3 . For one thing the governor- 
general, who had enjoyed ineiely a casmig vote in legislaave 
business under the carher act, was given a specific power of veto, 
winch till then ]iad been lodged in the home government alone. 
For aiiodier the law member became an ordmary member of 
council, entitled to speak and vote at all its ineetuigs For a tlnid 
the differentiation of the legislative body was carried a long step 
onwards Certani additiond peisons were to be added under the 
statutory tide of “legislaave councillors”. These were to consist 
of a covenanted servant iionnnatcd by each governor or heu- 
taiant-govemor, together with the clnef justice of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, one of the puisne judges of the court, and two 
other covenanted servants These changes mcreased the legal 
element and mtroduced a new and much needed provmcial 
element But they also produced a very miexpccted consequence 
— die rclaxaaon of cxecuavc control over the legislature The 
judges were obviously uidcpendent mcmbeis, and die provincial 
members, though covenanted scivants, weie always men of 
considerable seniority who legarded their legislative councdlor- 
slups as the last office they would hold ui India and who did not 
look to the Government of India for promotion of any sort. The 
result was tliat die enlarged council of 1853 piovcd to be an 
uidcpendent and very troublesome body, far from wlut the 
picsidcnt of the board. Sir Charles Wood, had intended to 
estabhsh 

At the same tunc the structure of the Govermnent of India was 
materially altered— not for the>be$tcr Until 1853 membcrslnp of 
the Council of India had been die Ingliest office within die reach 
of covenanted servants. But by die new act the salaiies of coun- 
cillors were reduced co 80,000 rupees a year while those of 
heutenant-govemors were raised to too, 000. hi effect the latter 
office was elevated above the former. The governor-general was 
thus deprived, or reheved, of tliat mdepeiidcnt, dismterested 
advice winch might be expected so long as lus council did not 
look to Inm for further proiiioaon and digmty. But now the 
couiiciUoLS were provided with a motive for acquicscmg when- 
ever possible m the govenioi-general’s views, and the supreme 
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council lost the supieme position commensurate with its digmcy 
and duties 

The acts of 1833 and 1853 introduced one other most important 
admmistrative change. The covenanted servants, who by the act 
of 1793 could alone be named to any avil office in the regulation 
provuices carrymg a salary of ovei ^800 a year, had always been 
nominated by the court of directors , and consequently had always 
been chosen from among their rclauons and friends. In 1813 Lord 
GrenviUe had suggested diat it would be better if the service were 
recruited according to the results of a competitive exammanon 
In 1833 an attempt was made to mtroduce a modificanoii of this 
idea. The act of that year directed that the directors should 
annually nominate three times as many candidates as there wcic 
places to be filled, and that onc-third of their noimnccs should be 
selected by competition Tins plan if enfoiced might have coni- 
bmed the merits of nomination vnth those of competition. The 
candidates, as before, would have sprung from families comiected 
with India, would have cariicd out with them family tiaditions, 
and would have been welcomed m India by family friaids, Indian 
and European At the same time competition would have 
weeded out the bad bargams. But the directois weic too tena- 
cious of thar patronage easily to give way. hi the next year they 
mduced die easy-gomg president of the boaid to introduce an 
amending bill permittmg the mtroduction of the new measure to 
be deferred. It was m consequence never brought into operation 
But m 1853 Macaulay, who had been the prime mover m the 
earher proposal, delivered a most eloquent defence of compcaticfti 
as a means of selecting public servants. The plan was adopted, 
and the directors’ patronage thus vamshed altogether Here as 
elsewhere it is difficult not to r«gret Macaulay’s success, however 
much the motives underlying his policy mciic sympathy. The 
system certainly secured for India the services of a greater number 
of brilliant men than could have been obtained in any other way. 
But It may be doubted wliedier it provided her with as many 
devoted and understandmg servants. And it carried with it 
another disadvantage. The act of 1833 liad declaicd diat high 
employment m India should not be a matter of race or creed or 
colour. But the establishment of competition involved in practice 
the exclusion of Indians from high office for many years Lord 
Stanley was in the right when he opposed the proposal in 1853. 
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It was, he declared, a step back, not a step forward, for “ wliilc the 
old system could not have been permanent, the present plan 
would not be felt as an abuse m this country, whatever it might be 
in India, and it would therefore be allowed to continue without 
iniproveinent'’ Lord Stanley’s forecast was fulfilled to the 
letter. But here, as 111 other pouits relating to the structure of the 
Indian government, the mam outlmes were fixed m the period 
1818-58 m the form in which they were to continue for another 
half-century. 


II 

hi the sphere of district administration the forty years following 
1818 were strongly formative The earlier years had been experi- 
mental But with experience certam methods of district organisa- 
tion developed as most smtablc and eifective, and mark a con- 
siderable change of conception from that underlying die district 
system origmdly established m Bengal. That had been founded 
on the permanent zammdan settlement of the land levenue It 
had been hoped that, as the settlement would reduce the labour of 
coUcctmg the land revenue to a mmimum, it would therefore 
enable the foreign admmistiators to devote themselves to die 
more important aspects of government, to the suppression of 
crime and to the hearing of civil suits But it was found to involve 
one most grievous disadvantage The collector had no need to 
know more of Ins disttict than tliat certam zammdars were 
aiuiually liable for ceitain sums of money. The judge could merely 
hear such smts as were brought before Inm Neidier had any 
need, and neither was in fact pei nutted, to tour his distnct except 
m veiy speaal arcumstaiices Neither learned to know the people 
entrusted to his control No igeaeral survey was attempted, 
although Lord Hastmgs in T822 had dwelt upon the importance of 
surveying Bengal and BJaar and placmg on record the various 
rights of individuals to the soil. Thus the permanent settlement 
was not only the fiuit of ignorance, but the perpetuator of 
Ignorance. 

By good fortune the land tenures and therefore the land 
revenue settlements in the other provmces were of a wholly 
different nature. In most of Madras, m Bombay, m Agra, m the 
Panjab, the land-holdeis were generally peasant-proprietors, either 
owning their fields mdividually, or formmg commumtics of 
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collective owners In eitlier case a revenue settlement could not be 
accomphshed without gomg mto gicat detail. So from the first 
the company’s seivants were forced mto leaniiiig all they could 
about the economic condition, the social organisation, the customs 
and languages, of the people. Again the amount of detail mvolvcd 
ill the revenue collections made a large revenue staff necessary. 
Whereas m Bengal a collector for long had no assistants beyond 
the clerks at his headquarters, elsewheie m each taluk or tahstl (as 
the sub-divisions of a district wcic variously called) the collector 
liad a tahsildar (ni Madras or Agra) or a mamlatdar (m Bombay), 
and under them a host of village headmen, all of whom could 
be lequired to furnish Inm with information The consequent 
difference was remarkable In 1834 the court of directors was 
already calling pomted attention to the fact that m Madias a 
competent collector could manage the revenue detail of a whole 
district, but if m Bengal a small tiact or two had to be managed 
directly instead of through a zammdar, it was ‘‘almost always 
managed ill”. 

It should not, however, be supposed that die provmaal settle- 
meiits outside Bengal were from the first satisfactory They were 
not. But constantly accuniulatuig information permitted and even 
promoted tlieir improvement, while the only change for the 
better m Bengal lay iii a growing, uneasy sense of the ignorance 
amid which the admimstracor worked In Madias, for instance, 
rhe period begms with the restoration of a lyotwan system mstcad 
of the village leases by winch the former had been for a wlnle 
displaced. But the assessments under this “middle lyotwan”^ as 
it IS teclnucally called, rcmauied heavy and unequal. They were 
heavy, because they were largely based on old assessments framed 
uiMughal days when die idc^WAS a maxiinum rate — the “perfect 
assessment” — which could mdeed seldom be realised but towards 
which the amlah were expected to strive. They were unequal, 
because die village accomits had generally been manipulated to 
favour some at the expense of odiers, and because no complete 
and professional survey had been attempted Ncidicr was there 
as yet any standard method by which assessments were made A 
field might he measured; or its crop rougUy estimated; or a lump 
sum might be nnposed on a village and then rougldy divided 
among the cultivators. But even so a number ot reforms were 
gradually made. The ancient custom of compellmg the other 
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mkabitants of a village to make good the arreais of one of their 
number was abandoned. So was another ancient practice — that of 
compelling ryots to cultivate a laiger area than they wished. So 
also was the long-estabhshed use of levying increased rates on the 
moie valuable crops which were giown if the owner sank a well 
to irrigate Ins land. Finally in 1855 a professional field-to-field 
survey was detcimmed on; and in the same year began a pro- 
longed discussion of the principles on which the revenue ought co 
be assessed, leading at last in 1864 to the adoption of the piiiiciplcs 
which characterise “new ryotwari” — that not more than half the 
net produce should be taken and that the assessment should 
remain unchanged for tlnrty years 

The Instory of ryotwari in Bombay is not dissimilar. There the 
company’s govemnicnt inherited from the Marathas a kmnil or 
perfect assessment which could hardly ever be realised After 
some years of a desultory farming of the land revenue, and a 
projected introduction of village settlements suggested by the 
existence of joint villages in Gujarat and traces of a jomt village 
system in the Deccan, a ryotwaii survey and settlement were 
attempted, but proved worse even than the previous mode of 
collection The survey was rough and inaccurate The classifica- 
tion of the soils was over-elaborate The assessment was impossibly 
onerous, and could never be realised. But this proved to be no 
worse than a bad beginning In 1835 a revision was bcgiui, and 
by 1847 the well-known Joint Report laid down the prmciples of 
modem assessment for the presidency. Wliatcvcr may be said of 
it^ imtial stages, the lyotwari system proved to be singularly 
capable of improvement and reform. 

In Agia the land tenures demanded a diifcrent treatment 
■WcUesley had wished to appl)^tlRi Bengal system there, just as 
he had attempted to do in the Madras presidency. But the un- 
suitabihty of that system was so evident tliat the commission 
appointed to mtroduce a permanent settlement reported that it 
was impracticable. A similar view was taken by the Court of 
Directors, who had been considerably impressed by the evidence 
of Munro on the subject of land revenue management. Agra 
tlicreforc escaped a permanent settlement, although the earner 
assessments were often nothing better than the acceptance of the 
bids of revenue farmers. In 1822, however, the foundation of a 
better system was laid. Holt Mackenzie, a distmguislied cove- 
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nanted seivant on the Bengal establishment, secured the adoption 
of a law known as Regulation VII of 1 822 This laid down certain 
fundamental prmciples for the revenue settlement m Agra. These 
included the execution of an exact field-to-ficld survey, and the 
preparation of registers showing all cxistmg rights over the soil 
Areas were only to be assessed after a local enquiry had been held, 
and tenant-right was to be recognised and protected The standard 
rate at which the revenue was to be assessed was fixed at five- 
sixtlis of the rental A good deal of difficulty was found in 
determining lental values. Money rents were most unusual, and 
rental values generally depended on estimates of crop-values The 
system was therefore modified Under Bird and Thomason rules 
were at last prepared by winch the demand was reduced from 
five-sixtlis to two-durds of the rental value, and the process was 
simplified by framing the aggregate demand on a tract of country 
and then distiibutmg it in detail. The cadastral survey, as it 
proceeded, threw much hght on the orgainsation of the village 
commumties of the province These were bodies much more 
closely knit than the vilages of South India and the Deccan, where 
the village lands were commonly divided out into separate and 
individual holdings The Agra villages were mostly “joint” vil- 
lages — owned m common by a family or group of families 
holding a superior position, but tilled by an mfcrior group The 
latter, however, often claimed occupancy rights over the land they 
actually cultivated, and the extent to which such rights should be 
recognised was very difficult to determine In a practical sense 
this matter was setded by adoptmg a rule ongmally proposcdd>y 
Lord Wilham Bentmck in 1832, recognismg persons who could 
prove a continuous occupadon for twelve years as possessed of 
heritable rights to cultivate the land in question at a rent winch 
in case of dispute was to be dctermnicd by a couit of law. 

The prevalenceof the' jomt” village in the Panjab led naturally, 
when mat provuice passed into the company's possession, to the 
apphcation of the revenue system which load grown up in Agra 
Tcnant-nght was recogmsed m the Panjab from the first The 
twelve-year rule was commonly applied The setdements were 
made on speaal local enquiries, and moderation m assessment was 
urged from the first. 

The mode of land setdement thus corresponded with die cha- 
raetensac land tenures. In Bengal the existence of great zamindars 
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led to a zamuidan settlement marred by a practical neglect of 
tenant-right; m Madras and Bombay the prevalence of small 
individud holduigs produced a ryotwari system; wlnle in Agra 
and the Panjab the existence of a strong village system led to a 
method of "^age settlements. In Bengal the zamindaii system 
made a detailed survey appear needless; in the other provmces a 
mmute survey was fomid to be the indispensable basis of a 
setdenicnt. 

It followed that the executive officials at the head of the districts 
played a far larger pai t in the administration of the other piovmces 
than was the case m Bengal. Not only was the collector elsewhere 
responsible for all the detail mvolved ni village or ryotwari assess- 
ments, but he was m charge also of other admmistrative woik that 
closely touched the ryot. He decided boundary disputes, disputes 
about the sharing of water, disputes about rents or customary 
payments. He mrected the repair of water-chamiels and the 
dealing of irrigation tanks. Sudi matters necessitated constant 
relations, wholly unknown in Bengal, between the peasant on the 
one side and the collector and his revenue subordmates on the 
other. 

In all the older provmces the admmistration of justice and the 
management of the pohee were more nearly assimilated to the 
system estabhshed in Bengal dian was die case with the revenue 
admuustration, but even here remarkable differences long con- 
niiucd to exist, and here it was the Bengal system which came 
ultimately to be modified. In Bengal m 1818 civil justice was 
adinmistercd by district judges, with a considerable number of 
subordinate Indian judges under them. Reforms mtroduced by 
Bentmck improved the status of the latter by the creation of a new 
and superior grade entided “principal sadr amTns’*, who could try 
cases mvolving values up to 5000 rupees On the crimuial side the 
district judges were also magistrates, who might deal with cases 
summarily or commit the accused for trial by courts of circuit 
presided over by members of the four provmcial courts winch 
heard appeals ui civil causes from the decision of die district 
judges For police purposes the districts were divided into fifteen 
or twenty circles called thdnas, each midcr the control of a daroga 
who directed the activities of a number of paid pohee and who 
might call upon the services of the village-watchmen — chaiikidcirs. 
The pohce-force was under the general control of four super- 
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mteiidents, stationed at Calcntta, Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad; 
but ui each district responsibility lay with the civil judge in his 
capaaty as magistrate The undcrlyuig pimciple of these arrange- 
ments was the complete separation of icvcnue functions from 
tliose of justice and police 

Preasely the same organisation had at fust been established in 
Madras, but there, as in Bengal, produced a host of evils The 
district judges, oppressed with heavy judicial duties, could not 
even attempt to supervise the pohcc Judicial piocesses were 
elaborate and expensive The regulations which they administered 
were uiiknown to the peasant, and in fact could not be made 
known to him in the cxismig state of communications and 
illiteracy The great opponent of tins system was Thomas Munro 
*Tt has left the ryots m a worse state’*, he wrote, “ than under any 
native government’’.^ hi consequence of his criticisms the control 
of the police was transfciicd from the civil judge to the collector, 
who became the collector and magistrate, with the tahsildar in 
charge of the pohcc-force witlnii the faluk Similar arrangements 
were adopted m the Bombay picsidency and latci in the Agra 
province The change was an undoubted nnpiovcincnt The 
nmon of revenue and pohcc control in the hands of a collcctoi 
who was accustomed to tour his disnict, sec dungs for himself, 
and discuss local affaiis with the villagers, meant that his means 
of information would be greatly increased, along with his poweis 
of action, while he would also be better able to estimate the 
accuracy or falsehood of the reports which came to him from 
either department. The control of the pohcc still remained vary 
inadequate. The first steps to amend it were taken in Bombay m 
1853, when the system of scmi-nulitary police established by Sir 
Charles Napiei in Smd was ej^tcjided to the rest of die province 
In Madras a prolonged and exhaustive enquiry into the mis- 
conduct of the pohee — the Toituic Comimssion of 1855 — ^Icd to 
the reorganisation of the department under an inspector-general, 
with a speaal supermtendeiit m every district. In the North- 
Western Provmces — as &gra came to be called — ^no change was 
made till 1861. 

But in spite of these defects the administrative superiority of the 
system operatmg outside Bengal was sufficiently marked to mducc 
efforts to reform conditions m Bengal itself. In 1829 Bcntinck 
^ Gleig, Life of Muwo, i, 4.60. 
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attempted foi a while to restoie die vigour of the administration 
by crcaciiig commissi oneis, with general authority over both 
revenue and judicial functionaries in groups of districts These 
commissioners replaced the provmaal courts of appeal. They were 
to hold assizes for the punishment of serious ciime, and to super- 
vise the conduct of both the collectors and the judge-magistrates. 
In 1831, since these duties were found to be beyond the powers of 
a single person, the duty of holding assizes was transferred to the 
district judges Soon afterwards experiments were made 111 the 
direction of creating separate magistrates m each district, so that 
for a while the normal district control was vested m a judge 
exercising both civil and ciimmal juiisdiction, a magistrate 
controlling the police, and a coUcctoi But at last on the urgent 
recommendations of Halhday, the first lieutcnant-goveinor of 
Bengal, of Dalhousie, and of Canning, it was decided m 1859 to 
invest the collectoi with the control of the pohcc-establish- 
ment This meant the adoption in Bengal of die district-orgamsa- 
tion which had giown up, a generation earlier, in Madras, 
Bombay, and Agra, thougli the Bengal collector remamed 
shackled by the zammdari settlement and bereft of die revenue 
suboidinatcs who were the eyes and cars of die collcctois in other 
provinces 

The histor)' of district-administration from e8t8 to 1858 thus 
displays die escape of the other provinces from the thraldom of 
the Cornwallis system, and the way 111 which the peimaiicnt 
zannndari settlement obstructed the attempts made 111 Bengal in 
th^sanic diicctioii The stagnancy of the admmistiatioii 111 Bengal 
as compared with the progress made m die other provmccs 
illustrates the same tuitli. In t8io Muito when governor-general 
had laincntcd the prevalence of dacftity, and coniplamcd that the 
dacoit Icadcis wcic known popularly as hakim or governor, and 
that the district authorities could not secure the least aid for their 
apprehension In 1852, despite the passmg of two special acts 111 
1843 and rSfT, the magistrate at Hugh icportcd the existence of 
35 gangs of dacoits operating round Calcutta. In 1856 the lieu- 
tenant-governor could still assert that the conduct of cnxninal 
justice was popularly regarded as a lottery, and that wMc the 
people thought a dacoity bad they regarded the subsequent 
police-enquiry as worse. Education only touched the mhabitants 
of Calcutta itself The province was left virtually without roads. 
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Cultivation had. undoubtedly expanded, but diis had weakened the 
position of the tenant by depriving liiin of die power of migration 
wliich ui the past had always himted the zaniiiidar’s power of 
extortion. 

In contrast with tins, the other provinces exhibit considerable 
efforts to improve the condition of the people. Li Madras, 
foi instance, ever-mcreasing attention was given to the main- 
tenance of the irrigation-tai^s. In 1819 a speaal depaitment (the 
maramat or repair department) was organised under the collectors 
In 1825 It was placed under the supeimccndencc of the Board of 
Revenue, under winch civil engmeers were placed 111 charge of 
groups of districts In 1852 a coininittce of enquiry sat, in con- 
sequence of which the modern Pubhc Works Department was 
set up in 1858. Much was also done to extend irrigation. Under 
the conduct of Arthur Cotton the repair and extension of the 
Ka^veri works was begun in 1836, the same engineer began the 
Godavari dam in T846; in 1850 die Krislina delta system was 
begmi. In Bombay the Bombay Education Soaety and the 
Bombay Native Education Society opened and mamtained 
primary schools ni vaiious districts. In 184.0 a Board of Education 
was formed, consisting of four European members nominated by 
government and three Indian members nominated by the Native 
Education Society; when in 1852 government increased its sub- 
sidy from onc-and-a-half to two-and-a-half lakhs of rupees, the 
board undertook to open a school in any village where the in- 
habitants would provide a building and the necessary hooks, and 
agree to find half the schoolmaster’s salary. In Agra, where Clie 
population w^as specially exposed to famine, irrigation received 
much attention. Between 1815 ^md 1827 mihtary officers restored 
the canal dug by Hiuz Shafaf ribw known as the West Jumna 
Canal. Then a smaller canal — the East Jumna Canal— was 
restored. In 1836 a new project — the Upper Ganges Canal — was 
proposed, and completed by Caudey m 1854. 

All these provmccs were wliat were technically known as 
“Regulation” provmces. These were marked by bemg ruled 
imder defimte bodies of enactments — the regulations passed by 
the company’s presidency governments up to 1833, and the legis- 
lation passed by the Govermnent of India after that date. For the 
enforcement of these laws there was an elaborate chain of courts 
with strict and elaborate rules of procedure. The judges were 
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entirely separate from the revenue and. executive officials; and by 
English statute both judges and revenue officials could be ap- 
pointed only from the ranks of the company’s covenanted service. 
At first this method formed the standard pattern of administration. 
Ongmatmg m Bengal, it was extended as a matter of course to 
Benaies, to the Madras Presidency, to the Bombay Presidency, 
and to the territories whidi were to form the Noith-Westcin 
Provinces. But even m Bengal it soon became apparent that this 
was too elaborate and mechanical a system to be umversaUy 
apphcable In Bengal for mstance the districts frmgmg the north- 
east frontier — Rangpur, Assam, Arakan — were inliabited by or m 
close contact with primitive tribes for whom complicated forms 
and procedure were strange and incomprehensible The same was 
the case with parts of Orissa A striking illustration of the futihty 
of hopmg to provide justice by making law and settmg up courts 
was affoided by the Santhal rebellion in 1835. The Santl^s, a 
numerous group of priminvc tribes, benig oppressed by Bengali 
and Bihari landlords, never thought of appealing to the courts of 
law but broke mto rebelhon, torturmg and exterminating all the 
Bengahs they could find. Regular troops had to be sent against 
them, and, when the rebellion had been reduced, the Santhal 
country was made mto a separate district m winch, as in Rangpur 
and Assam, the Regulation system was declared not to apply. 
A similar course was found necessary in the Madras Presidency m 
tlie hiU tracts of the Northern Circars, and m Bombay ui the Bhil 
country, where a speaal agency was established m 1825 and 
funnshed occupation to the yomig Outram. 

The speaal features of these “non-regulation” areas were that 
ordinary law didnot apply unless specially extended The governor- 
general, or the governor, in hi^ciXecutive capacity would issue as 
orders such rules as he desired to be observed. He could, more- 
over, select to conduct the administration persons whom he 
judged to be particularly suitable, irrespective of their belonging 
to the covenanted service The mode of government was personal 
and paternal, all authority, executive, revenue and judiaal, being 
usually concentrated m the same official; and the general purpose 
was to disturb tribal or local custom as litde as possible, and to 
make changes only with die greatest caution and on some evident 
necessity. 

The earliest acquisition thus to be dealt with was the Delhi 
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territory. But die reason for tins was political rather than acl- 
iiiimstrativc, for the govcnimciit, though conducted by the 
authority of the govcinor-gcncial, was cairicd on in the name of 
the Mughal cmpcioi Smd afforded the carhest illustration of the 
non-regulation system applied on a considerable scale. There the 
reasons were partly personal The conqueror of Sind, Sir Chailcs 
Napier, had conceived a strong distaste for the civil govcinmcnt 
of the Bombay Presidency The hot-headed Ellenhorough dis- 
trusted his members of council, Ins foicign secretary, and many 
others of the covenanted servants with whom he came m contact. 
Both thcrefoie piefeiicd to staff the province with military 
officers, and consequently the form of govcniinent was inevitably 
non-iegulation. Napier divided the province into three collectoi- 
ates with a head-collector in each, and a numbci of deputies. All 
were magistrates as well as collectors, with limited powers of 
punishment Ordmary avil disputes were referred to a panchayat 
constituted by the coUector-magistiate, the members icccivmg a 
small payment to compensate their loss of time The kchdars — or 
village headmen — ^wcrc mamtained in then formei functions ; and 
a body of police under imhtary disciplmc was oigamsed, directly 
commanded by their own officers but at the disposition of the 
collector-magistiates. This system at first provoked much criti- 
cism, but Its successful workmg came gradually if reluctantly to 
be recogmsed, and when Dalhousie conqucicd and annexed the 
Panjab, he followed the precedent set by Napier aiidEUenborough 
The country was orgamsed m eight divisions, each under a 
commissioner, and twenty-four districts, each under a deputy,- 
commissioner, and placed under the management of a peculiarly 
able group of men. They included the two Lawrences, John 
Nicholson, Robert MontgoingtoL Herbci t Edwaidcs, Robert 
Napier, and Donald Macleod" fflcl thus leprcscntcd both the 
covenanted and the imhtary services JTherc were no separate 
courts The commissioners and deputy-comiTiissioners exercised 
full criminal junsdicaon, and in civil causes made much use of 
panchayats The law admmistered was at first customary law and 
a lough eqmty. But rules weie gradually laid down by executive 
order In 1855 a civil code was issued embodymg a gicat amount 
of the customzxy law of the provmce. A Public Woiks Depart- 
ment was immediately organised, and set to work to make roads 
and improve the irrigation-canals, not only cleaning and extending 
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die “muiidaaoii” canals which filled only 111 the flood season, but 
also constiuctmg the fust petenmal canal — the Upper Ban doab 
Canal — ^between 1851 and 1859. 

in. 

Wlule the mechanism of district management was thus being 
elaborated, the spirit of the government was also being trans- 
foimed, so that the new eflicieiicy was being applied to new pur- 
poses From 1818 until the close of the centuiy British rule in 
India remamed virtually unassailed except by the catastrophe of 
the Indian Mutuiy, and that event being mauily iruhtaiy in its 
detail if not in its causes, one is apt to look back upon the period as 
one in which the government rested upon unassailable founda- 
tions But that was not the view of contemporaries. So eaily as 
1794 Shore doubted whether the Enghsh government 111 Bengal 
would last anodici fifty years Wellesley witlnn a inondi of 
overthrowing Tipu Sultan was demaiiduig increased mihtar)’ 
forces lest Ins countrymen should “suffer the fate of those whose 
minds arc unequal to the magnitude of their for tunes and who are 
afraid of their own strength”.^ Elphmstonc was alarmed by **tlie 
great strides we are ni^ing towards universal dommion'’, and 
likened the empire to steel “which cuts through everything if you 
keep Its edge even, but is very apt to snap short if it falls into 
unskilful hands’'.^ Metcalfe was “ever anxiously alive to die 
instability of our Indian empire” The British provinces, he 
believed, held many mternal enemies, “ready for change if not 
iipe for msurreetjon”. Jolni Shore’s son declared that the con- 
stant presence of troops alone prevented disturbances 
The strengdi of the British dominion lesided in positive and 
negative gioups of factors. jposinve group included such 
obvious tlungs as British naval supremacy, uiicontested smee the 
batde of Trafalgar ; British mihtary skill and obstniacy, proved on 
bat de-field after batde-field, and ulamately victorious m the hills 
of Nepal, as 111 the jungles of Burma; and British solidarity, 
attested equally in parliamentary debate and m the obedience 
shown 111 India to the commands of the governor-general 111 
counal. The negative group consisted m die complete lack of 
muon among liichans, Muslim and Hindu, Bralimaii and out-caste, 
^ Wdleslcy, Despatches, n, 42 
® Colcbrooke, Life of Elphitistone, ii, 167. 
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Rajput and Babu, being wholly unable to find any common 
cause against the foreigner; m the weariness of evcrlastmg war, 
pdlage, and unsetdeniciit, which had been the general lot outside 
the British provmces for half a centuiy and more; and above all 
m the pohtical apathy which for ages had charactciised the bulk 
of the population, “They take no interest", wrote Thomas Mimro 
with complete tmtli, “in pohtical revolutions; they consider 
defeat and victory as no concern of their own, but merely as the 
good or bad fortune of their masters; and diey only prefer one to 
another in proportion as he respects their religious prejudices or 
spares taxation But it could not be supposed that diese 
negatives offered a permanent foundaaon. Political apathy might 
wear away; the terror of marauding axmics would gradually be 
forgotten, rehgion might offer a cause whicli could unite, if not 
the general body of the people, at least gicat sections of diem. 

The company’s government was at first deeply conscious of all 
tliis, and most reluctant to do or suffer to be done anythmg which 
could appear like an attack on social customs or leligion. But 
gradually its attitude changed. Under the impulsion of liberal 
ideas in pohtics and evaiigchcal ideas m religion, under the 
guidance of Wing govemors-general hke Bentmck, Auckland, 
and Dalhousie, missionary activities developed, an educational 
pohey was adopted, humamtarian ideals were pursued, ni a 
manner which would have shocked and alarmed an earlier genera- 
tion The laissez-faire of the Cornwallis regime gave way to the 
paternalism of the ‘non-regulation’ system in the moral as well as 
in the admimstrative sphere. r 

The change was demonstrated by the admission of new mis- 
sionary bodies to India, and by a growing support of them by 
members of the company’s ^entices. Early m the eighteenth 
century the Danish missionaries, cstablislied at the Danish settle- 
ment of Tranquehar on the Coromandel Coast, had received 
considerable finanaal help from the Enghsh Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and from time to time members of the 
mission had been employed as mterpreters and chaplains by the 
Madras Government, But this was at a time when the company 
was not a great territorial power m southern India. In Bengsu for 
many years after its acquisinon missionary activity was strongly 
discouraged. A Bengal regulation passed in 1793 declared that 
^ Gleig, op at I, 203. 
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Hindu and Muslim law should be upheld, that all lehgious rites 
and customs were to he allowed, and all rehgious endowments 
mamtanied. In the same year the company successfully resisted 
the efforts of Wdberforce and tlic Clapham Sect to impose upon 
it missionary responsibdities In the same year again Wilhani 
Caiey, the famous Baptist missionary, was compelled to sail to 
Bengal by a foreign slnp and to establish himself under the Damsh 
flag at Serampore, where he and Ins companions, Maishman and 
Ward, taught, preached, and laid the foundations of Bengali 
prose by their translations from the Bible. Though the Serampore 
imssionaries were countenanced and encouraged by Wellesley, 
diflFiculties arose %vith his successors, and on various occasions 
missionaries were deported from British Lidia 01 not allowed to 
land. In 1813 the act contmumg the company’s privileges not only 
authorised the appointment of a bishop and archdeacons m India 
but also gave the Board of Control the power of reversing any 
refusal by the company to allow mdividual missionaries to pro- 
ceed to India. After 1 83 3 no licence at all was required. As a result 
of these cliaiigcs and die growth of the Evangehcal Movement ni 
England, a considerable number of missionaries, both Scotcli and 
Eiighsh, went to India, where they preached Clnistianity with 
great zeal and did much to promote the cause of western education. 

Li other respects too their presence m India produced important 
changes. The company’s government had inherited from the past 
customs such as that of turmng out troops and Bring salutes on 
certam Hmdu festivals, taxes sudi as the pilgrim tax levied for the 
fhaintenance of certam temples, duties such as the admimstratioii 
of endowments bestowed upon temples, mosques, and tombs. All 
these were capable of being represented as unwordiy support 
accorded by a Christian government to heathen worship. The 
missionaries did so represent them, and received sufficient support 
m England to secure the writing of a despatch in 1833 requiruig 
their abandonment. For some years nothing was done. But 
(agam m consequence of missionary representations) another 
despatch was sent m 1838 demandmg immediate compliance with 
the previous orders. These were at last put mto effect, save that m 
some places no suitable trustees could be found to manage the 
endowments, winch therefore continued under the control of the 
revenue authorities till 1863 The government was, and on the 
whole remained, decidedly averse from any encouragement of 
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prosclytisni But M was scared^ possible to resist the using tide 
of sentiment. Two of the most cmnicnc of the Panjab school — 
John Lawrence and Herbert Edwardcs — leaned strongly to the 
view that Pi ovidence had placed hidia in. Briasli hands in oi der 
that the people might be Christianised; moic than one colonel of 
the Bengal Army preached the gospel zealously between parades, 
and even Lord Palmerston, at a banquet given to Canning on Ins 
appointment as govcrnor-gencial, observed diat “ perhaps it might 
be our lot to confer on the countless millions of India a higher and 
nobler gift than any mere human knowledge” 

Paiallel with this movement went the development of an 
educational pohey. Here, as elsewhere, Bengal followed a special, 
and, as might be expected, a faiJty policy of its own. The men of 
the eighteenth century, such as Waircii Hastings and Jonathan 
Duncan, and those who had mhcritcd their tradition, had sought 
to revive and strengthen the classical cultures of the Hindu and 
the Muslim Hastings liad founded a school for the study of 
Pcisian and Arabic, Duncan one for the study of Sanskrit With 
Hasmigs’s support, Sir Wilham Jones had founded the Bengal 
Asianc Society. Whenm 1813 the British Parliament authorised 
expenditure on the piomotion of useful Icaniuig in India, the 
money was mainly used m printing in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
onginal works and some translations of English text-books, and in 
providing scholarships for proinismg students of Indian classical 
literatures. But already a strong contrary curicnt of opinion had 
arisen. David Hare, the free-thmkuig watchniakei of Calcutta, 
planned a school where young Indians could be taught western 
hteracure and science hi this scheme he succeeded in interesting 
Europeans like Sir Hyde East, the clucf justice, and Indians like 
Ram Mohun Roy, with die leswltaliat an institution called “The 
Abode of Leaimng” — Vidyalaya — ^was set up, known sub- 
sequently as die Hindu College and then the Picsidcncy College, 
The Serampore missionaries established a college under the 
patronage of the kmg of Demnark and the governor-general to 
teach western knowledge In 1820 missionary bodies founded the 
“ Bishop College” at Calcutta, iii 1823 a college was founded 
and endowed at Agra by Pandit Gangadhar These new institu- 
tions were designed to spread western knowledge and languages, 
not to promote oriental studies. Ram Mohun Roy and Ins friends 
mdeed presented a petition to Lord Amherst, ciitiasmg the 
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orientalist policy of teaching “what was known two thousand 
years ago with the addition of vain and empty subalties since 
produced by speculative men”. Much anxiety was displayed by 
a wide circle of Indians to leain English, and Bishop Heber 
noticed a strong tendency to imitate English ways It became 
mcreasnigly evident diat Enghsh studies were popular and that 
oriental studies were not The Committee of Pubhc Instruction, 
to winch the administration of pubhc funds had been entrusted, 
was lent m sunder between the two pohcics. Charles Trevelyan, 
a brilhaiit hut erratic young covenanted servant, pomted out that 
while a piivate society had sold over 31,000 volumes of Enghsh 
text-books 111 two years, the committee had not sold enough of 
its Sanskrit and Arabic volumes m half as long again to meet its 
warehouse diaigcs for two months, he added that the young men 
at the Sanskrit College had petitioned, represcntmg that the 
knowledge they had acquired would not enable them to earn 
a living The cause of western education was also strenuously 
advocated by a Scotch missionary, Alexander Duff, who had 
opened a sccoiidaiy school at Calcutta with the assistance of Ram 
Mohuu Roy. He argued that all save the literate castes were 
prolnbited from learning Sanskrit Even were modern works 
translated into that language (he added), every term in it was so 
saturated with Hindu philosophic ideas that the tiauslation must 
fail altogether to convey the thought of the origmal. 

In the autumn of 1834 Macaulay reached Calcutta as the fust 
law member of the governor-gcncrars council. He was at once 
appointed president of the education committee, and withm a few 
months of Ins arrival was urgmg upon the governor-general, 
Bcntuick, with all the force of nis specious rhetoric, the wholesale 
adoption of the Enghsh policy# ije recommended tliat the prmt- 
mg of Sanskrit and Arabic texts should cease, that the Muslim and 
Sanskrit colleges should be closed, that the scholaisbips to students 
of Islam and Hmdmsm should be discontmued, and that all the 
available state funds should he devoted to promoting the study of 
Enghsh and English literature. This, he supposed, would produce 
a class of persons ‘‘Indian m blood and colour, but Enghsh in 
tastes, in opinions, in morals, m intellect”. Not many months 
later he had convinced lumsclf that witlnii a gcnciation all the 
respectable classes of Bengal would have ceased to be Huidus. 

These ideas were adopted and recommended by Bcntmck, but 
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were strenuously opposed by H T. Priiisep, who pointed out 
that the Muslims liad as yet exliibited no inclination to study 
English, and tliat, even among the Hindus, only those who had 
had comicctions with the English dirough public or private 
service really regarded the study of then foreign tongue and alien 
literature as indispensable But lus opposition was unheeded. The 
proposal to abohsh the government teaching of Sanskrit and 
Arabic was indeed dropped, but it was resolved to make English 
literature die main subject of instruction The possibility of in- 
struction in such subjects as sacncc and agriculture was virtually 
Ignored. The decision to make English the basis of Indian educa- 
tion was inevitable. It comphed with a strong local demand; 
It was backed by missionary opinion, it fell m with the views of 
the government, both in Calcutta and in London, which desired 
to extend the range of appomtments open to Indians; above all 
it was a necessary measure if British rule was to do more for India 
than establish internal peace and sccuic her from external in- 
vasion. But as a policy it was too limited It left out of account 
the Muslims who beheved no education of the least value unless 
based on Arabic, and women, who in the existing state of society 
never dreamed of attending schools and colleges. Essentially 
hterar}", it provided no corrective for the prevalent faults of classes 
whose education had always been of a literary nature. And the 
fact that it would be apphed to boys and not to girls meant tliat it 
would be uieffective, the future mothers of the classes that em- 
braced it would remam wedded to the old ideas; and what a boy 
learnt at scliool would therefore conflict with the atmosphere .of 
the home 

Soon afterwards, m 1842, the Committee of Public Instruction 
vanished In Calcutta it was rgplg^ced by a Council of Education, 
on which a number of Indians sat. Outside Calcutta the govern- 
ment undcitook the direct responsibility. Harduigc announced 
in 1844 tliat candidates with a knowledge of English would 
be piefcrrcd for pubhc appomtments. This step was doubly un- 
fortunate. Young men who had sat successfully for cxammations 
held by the Council of Education were registered as chgiblc; 
but ehgibility and appointment were different thmgs; and great 
heart-burning was caused. What was even worse, it invested 
western education with adventitious atti actions, leadmg men to 
seek It, not because they set any special value on western know- 
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ledge, but purely as a passport to government service. Litde was 
done to promote tlie efEaency of mdigenous schools, and about 
1853 whole government was assisting thirty sdiools and colleges 
in Bengal, where English was the chief medium of instiuction, it 
was maintaining only thirty-tlirec where the vernacular was m 
use The Bengal educational policy was thus wedded to what was 
known as the “filtration” pohey — of leaving elementary educa- 
tion to care for itself and concentrating on Enghsh and espeaaUy 
higher education m the hope that western culture would gradually 
permeate the whole popidadon. 

Authorities in the Agra provmce had followed a wholly 
different course James Thomason, the heutenant-govemor from 
1843 to 1853, was above all anxious to promote rural education. 
A plan was at length foimcd to group viUages in circles of five and 
set up a scliool wheiever the land-owners were willing to pay an 
additional cess of one per cent, on the land-revenue. In T 8 53-3 
the scheme was brought mto force m eight districts, and was after- 
waids extended. Another development of great importance was 
the establishment of the Thomason College of Engmeermg at 
Rurki In Bombay too the “filtration” theory of education had 
been set aside. Elphinstonc, the first governor of the presidency 
m its modem form, had done much to promote classical and 
vernacular studies. He had continued the custom followed by the 
Peshwa, of grantmg allowances to distmguished Sanskrit scholars; 
and after a time this had led to the foundation of a Sanskrit 
college at Poona. He had also attempted to encourage and increase 
the vernacular schools of the presidency. But he had as well set 
up in Bombay a school for English, an engineermg school, and 
a medical school. Malcolm, his successor, reckoned a knowledge 
of Enghsh as a very trivial quahfi^anon for service under goveiii- 
ment. While missionary enterprise, as in Bengal, had been active 
in providing English education, the government load radicr 
applied its funds to vernacular schools, of winch in 1853 it was 
inamtaimng 333 against the thirty-three so mamtamed m Bengal. 
In Madras, Munro, like Elphinstonc, had been anxious to im- 
prove vernacular teaching, and had framed a plan for setting up 
two high schools in each district, together widi a normal school 
for the trammg of teachers But these proposals had been aban- 
doned at Ins death m 1827. A government Ingh-school was 
founded at Madras, but a very large number of missionary 
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institutions grew up — more mdeed than were to be found m all 
the rest of India. 

Educational policy had thus exhibited great diversities of aim 
and method. To Dalhousie and Wood belong the credit of 
framing a general pohey, which after long correspondence be- 
tween the two was embodied m the educational despatch of 
July 19, 1854 It declared the need of "‘a properly articulated 
scheme of education from the primary school to the mnversity 
The vernacular schools were no longer to be neglected, and the 
method devised m the Agra province was proposed for adoption 
elsewhere Secondary schools were to be encouraged, and in 
geneial die system of makmg grants-m-aid was to be employed 
to encourage instituaons mamtamed by missionary and other 
voliuitary bodies, iirespective of their religion Universities were 
to be established at Calcutta and Bombay, and perhaps at Madras 
as wcU, not mdeed to teach, but to conduct cxaniinations and 
award degices , and the whole system of primary schools, second- 
ary schools, and colleges was to be linked up by a series of scholar- 
ships, to enable persons of special talent to pursue studies from 
wlncli they would otherwise be debarred by poverty. These ordeis 
were carried mto execution. The various governments organised 
departments of public mstruction to give effect to a scheme (as 
Ddhousic described it) “far wider and more comprehensive than 
the supreme or any local goveriiinciit could have ventured to 
suggest’*. But m practice the new pohey proved to have inherited 
more of the emphasis on English studies and on higher education 
tlian the despatch itself would suggest. It stood, alongside Of 
missionaiy effort, as the outstandmg challenge of British influence 
to that old world mto winch the British had intruded. 

The educanonal ideals thus««.doptcd wcie purely secular and 
were m no wise designed as a direct attack upon Hmduism or 
Islam. They were mdeed, as experience has shown, ill-calcidatcd 
to promote the spread of Chrisciamty. But there were certaui 
social customs much mterwoven with Huidmsm wlncli a western 
government could not easily or even honestly tolerate. Aftei a 
great struggle the Bntish had resolved m 1807 to abohsh the 
slave-trade and m 183 3 to emancipate all slaves m British territory. 
In 1833 when the company’s privileges came agam before Parlia- 
ment for renewal, the Indian government was required to take 
measures for the suppression of slavery m India. To some extent 
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tins direction had already been anticipated. In 1789 Coinwalhs 
had forbidden the purdiase of slaves for transport to other parts of 
India or elsewhere. In 18 ii the importation of slaves into India 
had been prohibited. But the institution of slavery was a more 
dtflBcult tlimg to abolish. It was an ancient custom for men to sell 
themselves and then families mto slavery m time of femme m order 
to escape from starvation; and m many parts of India there were 
whole classes of labourers bound to the soil and in many ways 
resemhlmg the serfs of medieval Europe. In 1832 the sale of a 
slave brought from one district to another had become an offence. 
In 1843 an act was passed directing the courts no longer to recog- 
nise the status of slavery. Under the Penal Code of i860 dl 
keeping of or trafficking m slaves became punishable at law. hi 
practice the status of slavery long survived; and it was not really 
brought to an end until the spread of education and the improved 
position of the labouier at the close of the century gave reahty to 
the pious enactment of 1843. The fact illustrates the extreme 
difficulty with which a closely orgamsed and most conservative 
soaety can be modified by law unsuppoited by economic or 
moral pressure. 

Slavery m India had generally been so different a dung from the 
slavery of the West hidies that the British government had not 
felt any great need of rapidly sweepmg it away. Other prevalent 
customs met with less tolerance. There was a practice of castmg 
children mto the sea at Sagar Island m accomplishment of a vow. 
This was prohibited by Wellesley in 1802. An alhed custom was 
female mfenticidc as practised by the Rajputs. Jonathan Duncan, 
when resident at Benares, had discovered its existence among the 
Rajkumars and had induced them to forswear it. Custom, how- 
ever, proved stronger than promises. Although die practice had 
been declared to be murder, the Rajkum^s were killing their ^ 
infant daughtersasfreely mi8i6 as they liadbcenm 1795. Walker, 
pohtical agent in Kathiawar, discovered the practice among the 
Rajputs of western India, and obtained from some of them a 
covenant sudi as the Rajkum^s had given to Duncan, but with 
litde more success The method followed — of refusmg to suckle 
the clnld — ^was most difficult of pi oof. Constant pressure was put 
on the Rajput tribes both within and without British India by 
district officials and political agents But no coercive measures 
were taken until 1870, when an act was passed perimtcmg rules 
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for the icgistration of births and verification of the survival of 
girls to be applied to such districts as seemed to rcqmrc it. 

The practice of burning the widow on hci husband’s pyre was 
one winch had shocked all foreigners m Lidia. It had been 
forbidden by the Muslims and by the Portuguese, though tlie 
prohibition by Muslim rulers had not been very rigorous oi 
effective, and tliat by the Portuguese had been too hinited m 
territorid scope to have any effect Wlnle always baibarous in 
essence — ^perhaps the last relic of the massacres with which the 
obsequies of the kings of Ur were celebrated — ^individual cases 
varied gieatly If on die one side wc have the widow who im- 
portuned Colonel Sleeman till at last she wiuiig from him a most 
leluctaiit assent, on the odier we must set Rain Mohun Roy’s 
sister-in-law — “an hysterical and unliappy sacrifice” — and the 
latter case appears to have been the more frequent of the two. 
Though stated to have been eiijomed by a passage in the R[q-Veda^ 
it had never been an integral pait of Hinduism; and the eaihcst 
text cited m suppoit of it has been proved to be a perversion of the 
original But it was so closely associated with Hindu practices and 
so loudly applauded by popular opinion that British administrators 
long hesitated to interfere with it. CoinwaUis in Bengal, Elphm- 
stonc ui Bombay, w^ould not assent to positive offiaal suppression. 
It was, indeed, hoped diat witli the spread of British mfluence the 
custom would disappcai. Various company’s servants and the 
Serampore missionaries drew the attention of the Bengal govcin- 
meiit to Its prevalence. Wellesley directed the chief criminal 
couit, the vizamat ^adalaf, to icport on the religious basis of the 
custom and the possibihty of prolubiting it. The judges reported 
that It was peimitted but not eiijomed by the shasfras, and that it 
imght be abolished in the dntrccts where it was unusual and 
dieckcd or prevented elsewhere. This icport, dated m 1805, long 
lay unanswered. At last m 1812 the government ordered that all 
compulsion, uitoxication or drugging of the victim should be 
prevented, and that sati should be allowed only where die case fell 
withm the rules laid down by the sliastras Furdier rules, intended 
to prevent die rite except when dearly witlnn the accepted 
religious hmits and requinng rdanves to give notice of intended 
sau to the pohee, were issued in 1815 and 1817. Li the circum- 
stances It would perhaps have been better to do nothing than to 
issue lules whidi were interpreted as conveying at least a partial 
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appioval The number of icpoited siitU rose considerably, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where Enghsh opunoii 
might have been expected to exercise most influence, and it was 
believed by the chiefjudge of the nizaniat "adalat that many women 
were burned without the knowledge of the police. In view of the 
unsatisfactoiy state of police organisation, it seems more likely 
that pohee suboidmates were often bribed not to leport eases that 
took place. Much criticism was directed agamst the government 
both hy missionary bodies and by its own officials, who urged 
that the rules were autliorismg widows to be saciificcd by their 
husbands’ famihes It was a smgular fact that more than half the 
reported cases occurred ui five districts of Bengal. At last, m 
1823, the court of diicctors was moved hy the ptessure of public 
opmion in England to suggest to Loid Amheist the desirability of 
further action. But nothing was done. Amherst Inmself was an 
irresolute man, and his councillors were aveise from action whicli 
might raise th c cry of ‘ ‘ Religion m danger ’ ’ and winch in any case 
seemed niconsistcnt with Cornwallis’s regulation declaring that 
Hmdu and Muslim law should be upheld But when Bcntinck 
arrived as governor-general, he resolved to enquire mto the 
question of total prolnbitioii. He foiuid offiaal opinion sharply 
ffividcd Even Ram Moliun Roy, who had orgamsed a coimtcr- 
pctition against one winch had been presented complaining of the 
mcrcased stringency of the rules, advised Inm to wait a wlnle But 
iclymg mainly on the unanimous opmioii of the mzaniat ^adalat, 
Bentmek decided on immediate action, and in 1829 passed a 
regulation declaring the act to be illegal, abetment to be punishable 
as culpable homicide, and compulsion a capital offence. Tins was 
the most daruig niteifcience with lehgious and soaal customs 
undertaken by the company’s gcwefinnent. A considerable group 
of Hindus appealed to the Privy Comicilm the hope of getting the 
regulation dedaicd mvalid. They claimed that it mterfered with 
their most ancient and sacred rites, violated the conscientious 
bchefs of a whole nation, and iiifiiiiged the promise to maintam 
the Hmdu religion, laws and customs. But the appeal was 
emphatically rejected, hi the Rajput states the practice continued 
foi a wlnle but vamshed before the insistence of Dalhousie and the 
gradual spread of knowledge among Rajput ladies that it was no 
longer permitted 111 British India. In the Panjab it lasted till 
DalJ iousic coiiqucied and annexed the province. 
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Of much the same nature was die suppression of human 
sacrifices among the Klionds of the Gaiyam and Orissa lulls, since 
that also was a barbaric custom conducted undei lehgious sanc- 
tion. But in tins case the rehgiou was primitive, the custom 
followed by only a small group of tubes, and its suppression did 
not cariy with it the possibilities of political danger wlncli had 
made the government hesitate so long in die case of saci. In the 
course of suppressing a rebellion that had broken out among the 
disorderly hill zanundars of that area, British officers discovered 
that the primitive Khond tribes performed an annual sacrifice 
designed to ensure the fertility of their fields. They kept a class of 
vicums termed meriahs, consisting either of unfortunate persons 
kidnapped from the plams and sold to the Klionds, or of the 
children of victims so acquired. A number of metiahs were chosen 
yearly and hacked to pieces, every cultivator seeking to obtain a 
riired of flesh to bury in Ins field. In 1841 a single tribe sacrificed 
340 victuns ni this manner. The area concerned lay partly in the 
presidency of Bengal, pardy in diat of Madras. For some time 
difficulty was found m co-ordinating the efforts of die two 
govermnents, but m 1845 a speaal agency was constituted under 
the goveinor-gencral. A mihcaiy officer, Colonel Campbell, who 
had already served in that part of the country, was appomted agent 
with special instructions to wean die Khonds from their un- 
pleasant ways; and m the long run he induced the people to 
subsmute buffaloes for hmnan bemgs, and released a large number 
of meriahs. 

In this same period the crime of diagi was suppiessed. This 
offered perhaps the most remarkable example of organised crime 
on record. Every autumn at the Dasata festival, the auspicious 
time at which to commence a eampaign, the thags would assemble 
in bands ranging from a dozen men to a large company, conduct 
their operations over a great tract of countiy, and return about 
the beginnmg of the next hot weather to their homes, where they 
usually followed some ostensible occupation. The gangs were 
elaborately organised. Some weie clxosen as spies to go Jiead of 
the rest and find out travdlers with property or goods of value. 
Others again were appointed to prepare graves for the selected 
victims near the place designed for their murder. The most expert 
were the men who strangled die victirns withahandkerchicf—only 
on the rarest occasions was any other instrument employed. Tlie 
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thags plied tlieir trade under the special protecGon of the Hindu 
goddess known vanously as Bhowanm or Devi At the com- 
mencement of each campaign propitiatory ceremonies were con- 
ducted and recruits initiated; and whenever a likely victim came 
under consideration the* omens were carefully observed If these 
were favourable, the traveller was regarded as dehvered over by 
the goddess to death, and the thags bcheved that if he were not 
killed the goddess never again would be propitious. The customary 
process was for the band to fall ni as it were by acadent with 
parties of travellers selected by the spies, the place of murder 
would be chosen and grave-diggers sent on in advance, when 
nearmg it the thags would distribute themselves so that a strangler 
would be posted beside each victim, and on the appomted signal 
all would be put to deadi. Witlnn a few minutes the corpses 
would be buried. No witnesses would survive to tell the tale; no 
traces would leinain on the road to betray to after-comers the 
tragedy that had occurred 

Such bands had existed in India for many centuries. As far as is 
known, no pai ocular effort had ever been made to root them out, 
and they seem to have been regarded with resigned fatalism, like 
famine or cholera, to be feared, to be avoided, but not to be 
resisted. Their existence was well known to the company’s 
governments years before any deaded action was taken The 
gi eat difficulty was the question of evidence Eye-witnesses were 
seldom to be found; and bankers who had lost money, and the 
relatives of victims, alike were reluctant to appear before distant 
courts which could restore to them neither their money nor their 
friends, but merely punish those popularly viewed as the instru- 
ments of God. Bentiiick resolved to create a speaal agency for 
the suppression of thagi, to be pl^d under die management of 
Sleeman and other speaally competent company’s servants 
Special courts were formed. Indian rulers like the Nizam and the 
kmg of Oudli were mduced to waive their jurisdiction over men 
accused of tliagi. Under promise of hfe a number of thags turned 
approvals. Their evidence was collated. Places where they said 
victims had been buried were exammed Thus a mass of evidence 
was collected, corroborated by statements taken locally from 
persons who had lost money or friends; and the hands were 
gradually broken up. Those agamst whom specific murders could 
be proved wcie hanged; the greater number, however, were 
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transported under a special act of 1836 winch had made member- 
ship of a thag band a crimuial offence. 

The condudmg part of the period exhibits no measures so 
striking as Bcntinck’s war upon sati and thagi, or his adoption of 
Enghsh as the basis of Indian education But Dalhousic passed one 
act and mtioduced another which in principle went much further 
than die suppicssion of sati San was not, and never had been 
more than a pcimissivc rite Strongly encouraged as it had been 
by viaous social mflucnccs, m itself it had ever been a work of 
supeicrogation But the romariiage of a widow V'as utterly 
prohibited by Hindu law. A bill dcclaiing such re-man lagcs legal 
was introduced under Dalhousic ui 185$ and passed into law by 
Camnng m 1856. Hmdu sennment seems however to have been 
more deeply affected by an earher piece of legislation. In 1832 
a icgulation had been passed by the Bengal legislature relieving 
persons who should cliaiige their rehgion fiom any consequent loss 
of property. Tins had been enacted under missionaiy influence 
Missions had undoubtedly found their success impeded by the 
existence of the Hmdu joint family system, under which ancestral 
property was owned in common by the family as a whole; and 
conversion to Christianity had entailed not only the social conse- 
quences of exclusion from the family ciicle but also the economic 
results of a forfeituic of all right to shaie in the family estate. In 
1845 the Bishop of Bombay had complained that the Bengal 
regulation did not extend to Bombay; and m 1850 Dalhousie 
passed an act, valid for the whole of British India, diicctmg the 
courts of law to cease to give effect to any laws or usages mflictmg 
forfeiture of propertv 01 affectuig rights of inheritance in the case 
of persons changmg their religious faith or being deprived of their 
caste-nghts This act, like the rggijation suppressmg sati, produced 
considerable alarm among orthodox Hmdus Petmons wcic 
presented against it signed by 60,000 persons from Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood Sixteen years earlier a retired covenanted 
servant, who had moie than once occupied the chair of die Court 
of Directors, had lamented the rising enthusiasm for convcision 
winch had “already done much to ahenatc the attachment of the 
people, to shake their confidence, and to produce uneasiness and 
alarm” Circumstances were to lend great support to his views 
It IS dear that the forty years following the oveithrow of the 
Marathas introduced many most disturbing influences. The 
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activity of missions, the evangehcal spirit exhibited by many of 
tlic company’s civil and mihtary servants, educational activity, 
and die social refoinis enforced with unexampled vigour, mcdiod 
and success upon an apathetic and reluctant people, of necessity 
earned with them a challenge to Hmduism none the less agitatmg 
because it was less direct than diat which Aurangzlb had given to 
the Hindu world It was evident that the foreign government was 
no longer content, as it once had been, to leave affairs to follow 
their traditional course, that it was bemg dnven forward by ideals 
and purposes miquestionable by the modem world but strange, 
dubious, and alarming m die eyes of a people belonging to the 
world of the past Two things should be cvidmt to us who can 
look back with the knowledge of what was to come. One is that 
the British government was by its nature, its ideas, its western 
oudook, bound to give a series of shocks to the woi Id of Hmduism ; 
the other, that die Hmdu world was bound to react sharply and 
convulsively to these external impulses. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Company’s Armies and the Indian 
Mutiny 

In one sense die mutiny of the company’s Bengal Army was an 
mevitable consequence of previous devdopmaits; m another it 
was a mere unlucky acddent. It was inevitable because the old 
Indian world was certain to react against the influence of a more 
effiaent, more mterfenng, and more systematic government than 
the country had ever known before, inspired ^ke by views of 
social and legal obligation and by conceptions of economic and 
pohncal piogress utterly dilFcrent from those current among 
Indians. Unm i8i 8 Iiidu had felt little but die pohncal effects of 
European dominion. She had changed masters with no more 
concerted opposinon than she had offered to the establishment 
of Muslim domuianon The ryot or the Braliman cared htde 
whether he tilled his fields or performed Ins rites under the rule of 
Mir Kasim or of Chve; die merchant and the banker definitely 
preferred the stronger, more effiaent rule of the East India Com- 
pany, though unprepared to nsk an-j'tlung to effect a change. The 
soldier was more ready to serve the Ruglis b dian any other 
employer, for thar pay was regular and certain, they respected his 
caste and rehgious prejudices, and, though they would never 
suffer him to rise to high rank, their mihtary superiority had been 
attested on a score of batdc-fields and their ascaidancy was 
accepted as a dung of course. So long as the company’s govern- 
ment conmiued to be merely Sn Ifiithan power, and even when 
Cornwallis mtroduced his admunstraavc reforms, this situation 
persisted. Foreign dominion was nothmg to peoples with no 
consaousness of nationality. But from 1818 the position began 
to change. This new and strong government proved to be 
assoaated with active missionaries who challenged the very 
foundations of Hmduism and Islam It mterfered to prevent sati, 
to permit the re-marriage of widows, to save converts from losing 
their interest m family property It ceased to take that active and 
paternal interest that it once had shown in the celebration of 
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festivals and the management of temple fmids. It promoted a new 
type of education whicli made light of anaeiit leammg. It began 
to build railways, m the carnages of which the Brahman might 
find himself polluted by the touch of Pariahs. It constructed 
telegraph-hnes winch carried messages by magic In what maimer 
could a respectable Hmdu consider this impmgement of a new 
world upon his own which liad remamed unchanged so long ? 
The answer is provided by a great variety of sources The idea 
spread abroad that the whole country would soon be westernised 
and Christiamsed At Bombay Parsis and Hmdus were made to 
study Butler’s Analogy of Religion, At Madras over-zealous 
missionaries taught Ihndu boys to answer questions rdatmg to 
the Christian faith m language which might have become a 
Christian but which sounded even to good Chnstians revolting 
when put mto the mouths of orthodox Hmdus In Bihar the 
educational inspector’s office was popularly known as the “Devil’s 
Office” — the Shatfant Daftar, When it was resolved that prisoners 
might no longer carry their own water-vessels with them to gaol, 
tins was taken to be the opening act of a general scheme to break 
all caste and convert the whole population to Christianity. Can- 
ning beheved that “heads of fanuhes, and men of wealth and good 
position, are generally persuaded that their grandsons, if not their 
sons, will renounce their rehgioii for Christiamty”. The behef 
spread from the populace to the sepoy. Before the outbreak of the 
Mutmy, Henry Lawrence had a long conversation with a Brah- 
man jamadar of excellent cliaracter belonging to the Oudh 
Artillery, and was quite unable to dissuade the man from believing 
that the government had been scekmg for the previous ten years 
to break down the system of caste. These ideas were manifestly 
false; but the importance of a behrfhas no relation whatever to its 
truth. Such notions, false as they were, spread alarm, anxiety and 
distrust through large masses of the population. 

Political affairs added to the general disquietude The Afghan 
war had doubtless ended with a triumphant vmdication of British 
arms. But the success of Nott and Pollock was far from liavmg 
obhtcrated memories of the disaster at Kabul, the massacre of 
sepoy and Briton alike, and the bondage mto which the sepoys* 
wives and families had fallen The great strength of the Indian 
government had lam ui opimon — the opimon of its mvindhihty 
That had been ludcly shaken. The conduct of more than one 
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sepoy regiment m the Sdeh wars suggests that it had not been 
restored Then came the wars with Russia in 1854 and with Persia 
m 1 856 The latter was unwelcome to the Muslims m India — even 
to the Sunnis, for the progressive decline of Islam was already 
inclimng the Muslims to close their ranks and forget even the 
bitterest sectarian dilFciciices. The Russian war produced serious 
evidence of unrest The general Indian belief, Dalhousic declared, 
was that Gieat Bntam would be beaten He found an uneasy 
feeling abroad, partly alarm, partly indefinite expectation A 
rumour suddenly spread through Calcutta that a Russian fleet had 
reached the Sandheads ; the bazaars closed; and men began to bury 
their money and jewels fot safety 
All this was eagerly canvassed and exaggerated by certain 
sections of Muliammadans The Waldiabis, who had their centre 
at Patna, had ever been an element of disquiet, 111 communication 
with fanatical groups on the North-West Frontier, at Swat and 
Sitana Besides that they had sent picachcrs into many parts of 
India, especially the south, where they had provoked sedition at 
Hyderabad, inveigled the Nawah of Kurnool mto the cntcrpi isc 
winch cost him first his country and then his life, and preached 
rebelhon at Vellore, the scene of a former bloody, though 
locahsed, mutiny in 1809 Even apart from them, the more 
zealous Mushms had marvelled how Shah Shuja* could accept 
infidel help for the recovery of his kmgdom of Afghamstan, and 
about 1852 a ballad had been secretly printed at Calcutta cx- 
hortmg the faithful to rise and overthrow the nifidcl government. 
In 1855 the celebration of Muharram at Hyderabad had bepn 
marked by a disquictmg incident, m which the resident had been 
attacked and wounded — ^it was thought, with the purpose of 
emhroihng the Nizam with th^ Jritish government. And while 
the Mushm population mduded these explosive elements, there 
were Mushm centres which might at any time serve as detonators 
Of these Delhi was the piincipal Its imperial tiaditions, though 
dimmed, were stiU unbroken, owmg to the facility with which the 
company’s government had suffered the forms of imperial 
authority to contmue, while the recent decision of Canning’s 
government to discontmue the recognition of die impciial family 
made Delhi abnormally sensitive. As Napier had wuttcii in 1 850, 
‘‘The Delln kmg within the palace is a mere effigy; yet he forms 
a moral rallying pomt, round which gadicr the dreams of dis- 
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contented princes, feeding upon prophecies. Such prophecies and 
traditions as those about Dellu oftentimes work out their own 
fulfilment” 

Besides the descendant of Timur suiviving in mock inycsty 
AVithm the Fort at DcUn, thcie was yet another discontented 
mheiitoi of fallen imperial tradinons The Chitpavan Brahmans 
who had boinc the title of Peshwa had in the nuddlc of the 
eighteenth century almost laid their hands upon the empire of 
India They had failed, partly by reason of die strength and vigour 
of Afghan mvaders, pardy because they could not retain the loyal 
obedience of then own lieutenants hke Smdlna and Holkar, partly 
because they had sunk before the waxmg power of the East Lidia 
Company. When the last Peshwa, Baji Rao II, had died a 
pensioner of the company, Dalhousie resolved that his pension 
should die with him. In dus there was no great injustice. Baji 
Rao had died son-less. His adopted son, Nana S^iib, was suffered 
to inherit Byi Rao’s savings and estates He was wealthy, and 
gave no hint of his discontent, livmg m friendly intercouise 
widi the British officials But he was an active, ambinous 
man, who dreamed if occasion cvei served of reviving Brahman 
rule We may suppose him keenly ahve to the alarm produced 
among oidiodox Brahmans by the company’s new social and 
educational policy, and he may well have played a pai t m pro- 
pagating and spreading that alarm. 

Lasdy there was the newly annexed province of Oudh. 
Probably few cared much for the fate of die deposed king. He 
a 4 id his family had done little for fifty years and more to earn the 
respect or affection of either Ins countrymen or his co-religiomsts. 
Orthodox sympathy had been ahenated by the imitation of foreign 
ways whicli had long prevailed uj the palace of Lucknow, and nis 
royal title was derided as a sham, made evident by the forms of 
respect still shown to the company’s resident. But the amiexa- 
tioii had been giicvously mismanaged. Oudh had become a 
countiy of great talukdars who corresponded in theoretical 
position with the great zannndars of Bengal, but who were 
practically much stronger, for dicy could command the services 
of a warlike and tuibidcnt peasantry. Under the king they had 
lived in a state of perennial rebellion. They had their mud forts 
and armed retauicrs, and had been accustomed to dcfjr the 
government. Dalhousie had resolved that, like the Panjab, the 
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province should be disarmed and the forts rendcied vuiteiiablc. 
But Canning not only disregarded this decision but also gave the 
talukdars the most senous reasons for discontent The first land- 
revenue settlement was made with the definite mtention of 
restormg the old village communities, strong there as in the 
neighbouring province of Agra, to a position of independence 
wherever there was reasonable ground for considering them 
entitled to it. The result was that many talukdan estates were 
matenally cut down The natural leaders of the people were thus 
provided with a good excuse for resentment and left in possession 
of the means to make their resentment felt 

Incidentally the annexation of Oudh affected the sepoys of the 
Bengal Army, largely recruited from that region. This was not 
because the sepoys felt special sympathy with die king or griev- 
ances against the revenue settlement. But annexation deprived 
them of the privileged position which till then they had enjoyed. 
In the past whenever the fitmily of a sepoy had had a complamt 
to make against the king’s goveimnent, the complaint had been 
laid by the sepoy before ms commandmg officer, who communi- 
cated it to die government of Calcutta, who mstructed die resident 
at Lucknow to make enquines, with the result that sepoys’ 
famihes had found justice more easily than any other subjects of 
the king. But annexation reduced the sepoys and their famihes 
to the same level as other persons, and was therefore resented by 
them 

Thus m 1857 India was afflicted by a considerable number of 
causes all makmg for unrest and uncertamty : schools and missioiv 
houses, the maintenance or disgrace of undesircd widows, family 
bitterness over conversions followed by an enfoiced partition of 
the family property, Muslim discontent, the Oudh talukdars’ 
bitterness — ^none of these by itself of great moment, none hkdy 
to produce more than a sporadic movement, but collectively 
making up a situation full of alarming possibilities Yet any 
rcbelhon among the avil population was most unlikely, despite 
Mushm sermons, or the talk of Hindu agents, for there was no 
organisation, and no possibihty of organisation in a land so seamed 
by age-old divisions of race and creed and caste. But the orgamsed 
body lacking m civil life existed in the mihtary sphere. In wliat 
circumstances was dns body likely to catch the mfeetton of 
popular feeling and turn against the government winch had 
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created it? Thomas Muiiro a generation eadicr had, with rare 
insight, pondered on this problem and liad reached a conclusion, 
which circumstances were to prove unhappily coriect. “The 
spirit of mdependence’\ he wrote, “will spring up in this army 
long before it is ever thought of among the people.” And agam: 

All that IS necessary is that diey [die sepoys] shall have lost dieir 
present high respect for their officers and the European character; 
and whenever this happens they will rise against us, not for the 
sake of assertmg the liberty of their country, but of obtaining 
power and plunder”. 

The liistory of the company’s sepoy forces was long and honour- 
able The earliest Enghsh forts had been garrisoned by small bodies 
of European troops. But die struggle which Dupleix had preci- 
pitated produced a swiftly growing need of men. European 
battalions were supplemented dicrefore by bodies of Indian 
troops. The ciedit of this has falsely been ascribed to Dupleix. 
But both Portuguese and Dutdi had freely entertained laige 
numbers of sepoys. Dupleix did no more dun they had done. He 
enlisted compames of men under their own leaders The English 
at Madras did the same. But diey soon uitroduced a change which 
no one else had thought of making. They began to provide these 
auxiliaries with European drill-sergeants; they then went on to 
orgamse them into battahons on the European model; and 
completed dieir work by providing the battahons With Enghsh 
officers. Under tins new disciplme the sepoys m the English 
service acquired a fficility and steadiness of manoeuvre which 
Indian troops had never before displayed. Under this new 
leadership they developed a new cohesion and confidence. French 
observers noted with dismay that the English sepoys would face 
French regiments while the Fteach sepoys would not even face 
Enghsh sepoys. The latter thus became by far the most effiaent 
body of hidian troops m the country, and, as war after war 
proved, in conjuncaon with the European troops were far more 
than a match for Mysorean, Maratha, or Sikh. 

The company’s forces were organised m three presidency 
armies, each under its separate conunander-in-chief. In 1824, 
when they underwent rc'-organisauon, the Bengal army included 
sixty-eight sepoy infantry regiments, the Madras army fifty-two, 
and the Bombay army twenty-four. Besides these, there were 
thirteen native cavalry regiments m Bengal, eight at Madras, and 
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SIX at Bombay, with considerable bodies of native artdlciy as well. 
In noinul times these forces were balanced by European troops 
m the usual proportion of one to three The latter consisted partly 
of company s troops, partly of queen’s regiments. But the exi- 
gencies of die Crimean War had led to the leduction of the latter. 
Dalliousie was most indignant. Ministers justified the iccall of 
troops fioni India by quotmg his assertion that India was tranquil 
“So It will be,” he commented, “if we are left strong. But if 
we are weakened, hidia cannot be warranted to continue either 
tranquil oi secure.” Despite lus protests tliiec regiments were 
recalled m 1854, and m 1857 still had never been replaced, and the 
proportion of European tioops had thus fallen to less than one in 
SIX Owing to the concentration of over a quarter of these troops 
in and about the Panjab, the strength of the European clement 
cisewheie was much less even than one m six If therefore the 
sepoy forces were disposed to mutuiy, the years 1854-7 picsentcd 
to them an oppoitunity of exceptional advantage. 

Moreover, sepoy discipline had been decaying for at least a 
generation, especially in the Bengal army. Several causes had 
been operaang to produce this effect The growing ccntjalisation 
of control had deprived commandmg officers of much power. 
They were no longer competent to rediess grievances or rewaid 
merit, and their nifiueiice with their men therefore dcchned. But 
what was much worse than this was the decay in the average 
quahty of die officers, European and sepoy ahke. Pioinotion by 
seniority produced commandmg officeis of long experience but 
htde talent, exhausted by a long term of service, “Commandmg 
officers are mefficient”, wrote Dalhousic m 1851 ; “bngadieis arc 
no better, divisional officers arc woise diaii athcr because oldci 
and more done, and at the topofiall they send commandcis-in- 
cluef seventy years old.” Lord Roberts’s father was appomted to 
command a division on the frontici , the authorities prided them- 
selves on the youth and activity of their choice; General Roberts 
was at that time a mere sixty-nmc years of age. But tins was not 
all. Long-standmg regulations permitted an officer to spend long 
periods of time m staff-employment and then to rejom lus regi- 
ment with a rank determmed by lus total service, not by his 
regimental experience, A man might serve twenty years in the 
Pay or Stud Department, and then, when he was a lieutenant- 
colonel, be appomted to command a regiment. The demands of 
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the civil aclnnnistiation too had been severe and exhausting. In 
every government that Dalhousic oiganiscd, Nagpur, Buima, the 
Paiyab, he was bent on securmg die finest peisonnel witlun Ins 
reach Men were sought out who possessed special knowledge of 
Indian languages and customs, who cherished special sympathy 
with Indian peoples. Many such were found servnig in the 
company’s armies. Outram, Havelock, Heury Lawrence, John 
Nicholson, to lume but a few, were withdrawn fiom military to 
pohtical or administrative service. The result was that of a nominal 
establishment of twenty-five officers to a sepoy regiment, few 
units had more than a dozen actually servmg Nor were the 
consequences hunted to a mere question of numbers. The system 
unliappily weeded out many of those best fitted to command the 
respect and affection of then men. This evil fell especially upon 
the Bengal Army, for its officeis were an a spcaal manner imder 
the govcinoi-gcncial’s eye and specially liable to selection. 

The quahty of sepoy officers ui the Bengal Army was affected 
by the seventy of the Bengal promouon rules. At Bombay and 
Madras selection by seniority was tempered by selection on merit. 
In Bengal the strict lulc was regularly apphed. The sepoy officeis 
weic automatically cliosen, not from the gaJlaiitest, die most 
eiitcrpnsmg, the most intelligent, but from the longest-hved. In 
Bengal therefore the sepoy officers were not die natural leaders of 
the men; gallantry in action could hardly wm foi a piivate non- 
commissioned raiik , the subadais of companies were usually aged, 
toothless, and mcapablc of keepmg up with die troops on the 
nllarch As Outiam declared befoie the outbreak of die Muony, 
they possessed no control over their men and owed gratitude for 
their promotion neither to their officers, nor to the government, 
but only to their own longevity. • 

Another influence makmg for laxity of disciphne in the Bengal 
Army ui particular lay in its comparatively higli-castc chaiacter 
In Bombay and Madras rccimts were drawn from a great diversity 
of castes and peoples. Li Bengal the predominant element con- 
sisted of Brahmans and Rajputs from Oudh The regiments were 
honey-combed with faimly groups, and classes whicli on the 
eighteenth century had been willing to ignore castc-scruplcs had 
conic to be permiacious m putting forward caste as a reason for 
avoiding unpopular duty. 

While the bonds of discipline liad thus loosened, causes of 
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discontent, botli just and unjust, were opcratmg The recent 
expansion, of the empire had widened the sphere of garrison-duty, 
increased tlie distances to which the sepoy could be sent from 
home, and dimmished the possible enemies agauist whom he 
might be sent to fight. While his service was bccommg mote 
irksome. Ins importance was dimimshing. Small matters like the 
new post-office rules affected him. hi the old days his letters had 
passed under the frank of Ins commanding officer, this piivdege 
disappeared with the reorgamsation of the post-office More 
important stdl m die sepoy's eyes was the general enhstment oath. 
Untd Caniung’s time sepoys on reermtment had been sworn to 
service anywhere withm the presidency of their enhstment. This 
led to various difficulties and Canning deaded that in future 
recruits should be sworn to serve wherever needed. Tliis change 
was most distasteful. It not only kept many out of die service, 
and so created dissatisfaction among families accustomed to rely 
on the company's armies for the employment of dieir sons, but 
it also alarmed the whole body of sepoys already serving, for they 
feared that the new conditions would apply to themselves as well 
as to the men who had taken the new oath. 

Thus It happened that wlnle anxiety pervaded many most 
milueiitial classes of the people, the Bengal Army had for years 
stood on the brink of mutmy Neville Chamberlani, one of the 
ablest of die company's officers, declared tlut the sepoys were 
becoming worse dian useless Between 1 844 and 1 8 5 6 no less than 
four times had large bodies of Bengal sepoys refused to obey 
orders. These outbreaks were smoodied over rather than sup- 
pressed. The evil continued The time had come which Munro 
had foretold, and Dalhousie had feared, whai the professional 
Indian soldier was no longer do2afiiatcd by the European clement. 
Any spark might produce an explosion. 

Chsmee produced the necessary combination of circumstances, 
fixated minds dwelt upon the old prophecy that the company’s 
rule would end m blooihcd and tumult a hundred years after the 
battle of Plassey. A Hmdu almanack for the Samwat year, of 
strangely ill-omened number, 1914, reproduced and cmpliasised 
It. Throughout northern India the prevalent agitation was indi- 
cated by die mysterious passing from village to village of flat, 
unleavened cakes known as chupattis. The village watchman 
would receive one from a neighbouring village with a message 
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direccing lum to prepare five more and send them on with hke 
messages. No explanation of this has ever been discovered; but 
It both occasioned and displayed great alarm m die native mind 
At the same tune the sepoys were convulsed over the cartridge 
question 

The company’s troops were benig re-armed with the Enfidd 
rifle m place of the old smooth-bore musket The new weapon 
required a much closer fit of cartridge and ball to the barrel than 
the old one had done , and consequendy die new cartridges needed 
to be heavily greased to permit their bemg rammed down the 
barrel; and sepoys were bemg sent in parties to camps of exerase 
where diey were taught the new drill The cartridges issued to the 
Bengal Army were prepared at the arsenal at Dum-Dum. One 
day ui January, 1857, a low-caste lascar employed there demanded 
die use of his water-vessel from a lugh-caste sepoy. The latter 
refused with disgust The lascar then tamited Imii with being 
already defiled by caitridges, winch, he declared, were greased 
with the fat of the sacred cow The incident has all the appearance 
of liavmg been dehberately plaimcd The story ran through the 
army hke wild-fire. A new version, that the grease con tamed pig’s 
fat, was used to excite the Mushm sepoys, men began to refuse to 
touch the cartiidges; and the wild behef spread abroad that 
government had laid a deep plot to destroy Islam and Hiiidmsm 
at once Disorder followed Huts were fired The adjutant of the 
34.th Native Infantry was cut down wlnle the quarter-guard 
looked on The mutuious sepoys and the officer commanding the 
quarter-guard were tried and hanged. At Meerut eighty-five men 
of the 3rd Native Infantry were condcimied to a long term of 
imprisonment for refusing to accept the cartridges. A pumslunent 
parade was held on May 9 One^by one the delniquents were 
stripped of their uniforms, fettered, and marched off to prison, 
where they lay mider a sepoy guard. The next evemng a regiment 
of native cavalry broke mto open mutiny It dashed off to the jail, 
released the prisoners, and was joined by two battahons of native 
infantry. European officeis were cut down, houses fired, bazaars 
looted, and the sepoys m confusion and alarm marched off along 
the Delhi road hi the knowledge of what was to follow, critics 
have usually demanded why the general officer commaiidmg at 
Meerut did not mstaiitly gadicr togetlier the European troops — a 
regiment of dragoons, the 6oth Rifles, and a strong body of horse 
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and foot artillery — and pursue the mutineers The general was 
undoubtedly unfit. He had in 1855 been transferred from Pesha- 
wai as beuig too inactive. But no one knew whither die mutmeers 
had gone or what might next liappeii Tin ere were many scattered 
European women to he protected The general diercforc chose 
what seemed the safest course — ^hc stood on the defensive and did 
nothing. It IS but fair to add that Lord Roberts believed that 
pursuit could have seemed no good effect 

The Story of the cartridges that precipitated the general unrest 
into open mutmy is probably a fable with the slenderest possible 
foundation in fact. Ammal fat had doubtless been used at 
Woolwich, where the earliest Enfield cartridges were made up. 
But diose issued to the sepoy troops had all been prepared at 
Dum-dum, where Bralnnan workmen had handled the fat with- 
out question As soon as difficulties emerged, strict ordcis were 
given that iiothmg but mutton-fat and wax were to be used 
At some stations in the hope of smoothing matters over the men 
were ordered to grease tlie caitridges diemsclves, so that they 
should have no possible pretext for suspecting the materials used 
But m the excitement of the time diese measures had small effect, 
and as often as not were interpreted as sliowmg that the original 
story had been true The more active mmds behind the whole 
movement no doubt perceived that the new cartridges provided 
a good rallying cry on which to raise the whole sepoy army, and 
liad not the Enfidd rifle been uitroduced, some ocher mcidcnt 
would have been employed to give the necessary stimulus As 
Dinkar Rao observed later, die cartridges provided merely the 
occasion of the mutmy. The real cause lay m popular discontent, 
reflected in die army. 

Munro had not been alonq^ in antiapatmg that one day die 
sepoy forces would break mto revolt Some ten years cailicr, m 
an article on die tragedy of Kabul, Hciuy Lawrence had asked 
whether any of the more important military stauons m India was 
better prepared than Kabul had been against a sudden up-rising. 
The position at Delhi, lie thought, was closely similar to that at 
the Afghan capital. Suppose, he wrote, three hundred men 
seized the Delhi magazme and treasury, that die troops m die 
cautomnents merely strengthened the guard m die palace ; that the 
palace commandant (hke Colonel Skelton at Kabul) merely 
opened fire from the walls , and that this befell on June 2 In a day 
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the rebels would swell into thousands, plough-shares would he 
beaten into swords , and the leader of any force that could be sent 
against the enemy would have to strike for very existence, at the 
most inclement season of the year. But suppose too, he con- 
tmued, that the commandants of die neighbouring stations 
hesitated to spare troops and that movements were hindered by 
a lack of transport, “should we not have to strike anew for oui 
Indian empire?*’ But while men like Lawrence and Dalhousie 
were certainly alive to the general possibihtics of danger, no one 
seems to have perceived the ferocity and extent of the coming 
storm, until it was close at hand. Even m March, 1856, Lawrence 
himself docs not seem to have thought that witlun fifteen months 
his guesses were to be fulfilled to the letter. Both the government 
and the lugh command beheved diat they had time m which 
gradually to carry out the reform of distribution, the development 
of railways, the removal of abuses, widi nothing worse to fear 
than such local troubles as had already been met and reduced. 

Consequently govetmnent was Jl-preparcd to suppress the 
mutiny on 3ts first outbreak. The wididrawal of European troops 
for the Crimean War had never been made good, for the home 
authorities had fust ignored and then forgotten Dalhousic’s 
remonstrances. Of the European troops attached to the Bengal 
Army, most were concentrated on the frontier or in the Panjab 
The valley of the Ganges was almost bare of them. None were at 
Allahabad, a magazine and stiategic centre of great importance, 
for It commanded the route from Calcutta up the Ganges valley. 
None were at Delhi, another great magazme, winch liad been the 
base of die troops operating ni the Sikh wars The arsenal stood 
withm the aty walls, and had long been regarded as unsatisfactor}” 
Lord Gough m particular had urged the importance of its removal 
Dalhousie had hoped to be able to deal with this question. His 
agreement with the emperor’s heir for the transfer of the royal 
family from the fortress-palace to a new building near the Kutb, 
would have placed the fort m Bntish hands and permitted the 
transfer of the arsenal from the aty to the fort Military opinion 
was agreed on the soundness of tins plan. But die death of the 
Mughal’s heir endangered the proposal. As a temporary measure 
Dalhousie reduced the arsenal from a first-class to a second-class 
magazine, but it stdl contanied some 300 pieces of ordnance and 
a vast amount of percussion-caps, while die dnef powder- 
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magazine, though lymg ni the cantoiiments outside the city walls, 
remamed under the guard of sepoy troops alone At Allahabad 
likewise the arsenal m the foit was protected only by a few 
European invalids Outraui, just before the Pctsiati war, had 
urged on Caniun g die need of a Biitish garrison ; but iiotlmig had 
been done In fact the one precautionar)r measure of any value 
winch had been taken was the recent treaty with Dost Muham- 
mad of Kabul So far as this was observed, no danger was to be 
feared on the north-west frontier. But, m the event of serious 
trouble ansmg m India itself, the troops in the Panjab could not be 
transferred elsewhere, uiinl it was dear that the amir intended to 
abide by his agreement 

The difiicultics of the position were for the inomcut enhanced 
by the character of the governor-geneial Canning possessedmany 
noble qualities. He was just, clear-miiidcd, and resolute once he 
had adopted a course of action. But he was not the man to face 
a Cl ISIS, because he could not swiftly decide on any coui sc of action 
He saw all the sides of a compheated question, and could not 
without long delay determine what was, and what was not, 
essential. D^ousic would have acted strongly and decisively 
die moment he judged a senous movement impending Canning 
feared to preapitate a mutniy by preparing to ciush it. He hoped 
to coax the sepoys back to disaplinc, at a time when coaxing was 
too late 

The inonimg after the outbreak at Meerut, the fugitive cavalry 
reached Ddhi, and vrere admitted mto the palace. Late the mght 
before a messenger had arrived from Meerut with news of what 
had happened. The letter had bear safely delivered to the com- 
missioner, Simon Fraser. But, heavy witli sleep, he had taken it 
from the servant’s hand, mecligincaJly put it into Ins pocket, and 
fallen asleep agam The mutinous cavalry were therefore their own 
heralds They weie soon followed by the infantry regiments The 
sepoys in die cantonments joined the mutmeers The jail was 
thrown open. The atseiial m the city was attacked, and though 
the small magazine winch it contained was blown up by its 
defenders the great magazine outside was plundered, part of its 
contents being carried off by marauders, the remainder being 
brought mto the aty. The troops declared allegiance to the 
emperor. His sons endeavoured to assume command of a move- 
ment which they hoped would lead to the restoration of Mughal 
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government; and such Europeans as faded to escape at the outset 
were shot or cut to pieces m the streets, or else herded into the 
palace where they were speedily put to death. Tins massacre at 
DeUn gave the tone to the pitiless struggle winch was to come It 
meant that there could be no peace until one side or the other, die 
British m India or the niutmecrs and diosc who joined them, had 
been exteimmated 

The news of the revolt at Delhi had been forwarded to Lahore 
by two telegraphists just before they had been forced to flee for 
their Eves. But it was not until two days later, on May 13 , that 
Canning leaint of the catastrophe. He at once empowered John 
Lawrence at Lahore and Henry Lawrence atLucknow to take such 
measures as they thought best But elsewhere nothing was done. 
No transport was ready, no stores collected, the Englisli troops at 
Ambala were defamed by the presence of suspected sepoy regi- 
ments winch the commandcr-in-chief hesitated to disarm A 
force was at last assembled at Karnal, the commander-m-chicf 
died of cliolera; on June 8 , no less than four weeks after the out- 
bieak, a force composed of the Kainal troops, the Rifles from 
Meerut, and a Gurkha battalion, drove ni the mutmeeis’ outposts 
and camped on the Ridge lookmg down from the northward over 
Delhi. 

The royal family had beyond doubt hoped foi and encouraged 
the spint of revolt. Before the end of Apiil one of the princes 
had dismissed the European gioom employed to cxerasc his 
hoises, with a message that ere many days had passed every 
Enghsh infidel should be put to the sword. On the arrival of die 
mutineers various princes assumed command of the several 
regiments But dicy spoke only the corrupt Persian used in their 
phantom court, and could not* communicate with their men 
except through an mterpreter. Their command, hkc the authority 
of the aged king, Bahadur Shah, proved a mere thing of words. 
The day after the arrival of the Meerut mutmeers, a high-somidnig 
proclamation was issued in the kmg’s name, directing Ins ever- 
victorious armies to advance and destroy Ins enemies. Baliadur 
was carried in tiiuniplial procession through the aty But the 
same day witnessed a scene betraying the emptiness of all these 
solemn pretensions. The sepoys crowded on the king m his 
durbar, shouting at him, seizmg his hand or touching his beard 
to attract his attention At last he was permitted to withdraw. 
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shocked, alirmcd, and lamenting the evil days whicli had come 
upon him. A week later the mutmeers declared the king to be too 
old and mfirm, and chose one of his sons in his stead. Presently 
they tired of the prince and recognised his father once more. But 
what authority existed lay with a junto of sepoy officers constantly 
split by jealousy and mistrust. Noi was the impenal city much 
liappier than the imperial couit under its new masters The men 
were demandmg pay. On May 21 the palace was ciowded by a 
howlmg mob, whose attitude was so tlneatening that the bankcis 
raised a lakli of rupees to satisfy them. Long before the siege was 
over, the wealthier citizens had gone mto Indmg to escape the 
contributions constantly demanded under threats of plunder. The 
Muslims hoisted the standard of the Jihad on the Jama Masjid; 
the Hindus complained and insisted on its bemg pulled down 
Comimma] feehig became so stiamed that, when Bakr’Id ap- 
proached, the deadi-penaJty was proclaimed agamst any man who 
should sacrifice a cow 


The appearance of the English force before Dellu produced wild 
confusion m the city Fugitives came pouimg in through the 
Kashmir, Lahore, and Kabul gates, and, could the English troops 
have advanced at once, they would have found the gates open, 
and the mutmeers in panic. But the men were cxliausted and the 
risk appeared coo great. The walls were no longer the thm, 
riunous, mud-patclicd defences which the Enghsli had found m 
1 803 , but had been repaired widi stone by English engmeers On 
the following day an attack was proposed, but the plan was 
rqectcd as desperate, probably with good reason The assailants 
therefore fortified themselves upon the Radge and there remained 
for sonic tlirce months The mutmeers then recovered their 


courage. The Enghsli were coitft^idy harassed by attacks, a prey 
to cholera and sunstroke, mcapablc of domg more than hold their 
gromid. 

The delay m recovering Delhi was m all respects disastrous. 
Every day that passed mcrcased the strani upon the sepoy troops 
that had n ot yet joined the mutiny Messengeis from the revolted 
legitncnts were constantly beseecliuig them to jom their brethren 
or tauntmg them widi cowardice for their delay Knowledge of 
the distrust widi which diey were regarded by the British authori- 
ties set a keener edge on their uneasmess, wlnlc the position at 
Delhi suggested to wavermg mmds that the prophecy of the 
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company’s fall was about to be fulfilled So regiment after regi- 
ment broke, until tbe sepoy portion of the Bengal Ainiy had 
almost wholly vanished. During the fatal four weeks that dragged 
so slowly out between the mutuiy at Meerut and the occupation 
of the Delhi Ridge other mutmics occuircd at Firuzpur, at 
Ahgarh, at Nasirabad, at Agra, at Lucknow, at Bareilly, at 
AUaliabad and Benares, at Niniadi, at Jhansi, at Cawnporc As 
June and July passed widi Delln stiU unsubdued, sepoys had to 
be disarmed at Multan and Bairackpore, Sindhia’s and Holkar’s 
contingents mutinied at Gwalior and Indore; and the troops at 
Fatehgarh, at Mhow, at Sagar, at Stalkot, at Duiapur, broke from 
their ^egiance Prepaiations for a strong mobile force at the end 
of April, when the position was known to be full of danger, and 
swift action on tlic first outbieak, would have prevented many, 
if not all of diese disasteis. For there was no common and agreed 
plan thi oughout the aiiny. Schemers liad no doubt done all they 
could to produce a universal revolt, but the regiments broke 
piece-meal, and many might have been saved. Even as it was, 
some units were held fast by the resolute wnsdom of their com- 
manders, some by die imwavcrmg spiiit of the men themselves 
The 47 di Native Infantry, for instance, posted at Mirzapur, was 
k^t with Its colouis by Lieutenant-Colonel Pott, who warded 
off attempt after attempt and at last pcisuadcd Ins men to volun- 
teer m a body for service m Clnna, wlnle a large body of the T 3 th 
at Lucknow joined with a devotion far beyond aU praise in the 
defence of the Residency, and, when their commander Major 
Brucre was killed, earned Ins body to the grave regardless -of 
pollution But sucli fidehty could be secured only by men of strong, 
commanding cliaractcr A stnhng contrast is afforded by othci 
regiments whose steadiness wa«ir<>gardcd by their officers with die 
fuDest confidence In some cases die men mutinied and killed their 
officers, in others they were only prevented by bemg disarmed, 
and m at least one mstance die colonel shot himself for gnef and 
sliamc. Sucli blmd trust is the poorest possible substitute for 
discermnent 

The only blight feature of the situation consisted m the fact that 
the mutimes were almost wholly hnntcd to the Bengal Army and 
concentrated m northern and central India The Madras popula- 
tion, less emotional than their northern brethren, remained quiet, 
and the discipline of the Madras Army held good Mushm 
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agitators brought about a not at Hyderabad, but the attack which 
the riotcis made on the Residency was easily beaten off, and, 
under the influence of the nsing statesman, Salar Jang, the power 
of the Nizam’s government was used vigorously to prevent any 
repetition of die event The Madras Army was dius able to spare 
a considerable proportion of its European troops, who reached the 
vallev of die Ganges under the command of Neill early in June 
In Bombay the situation was more unsetded. Many land-owners 
in the Maratha country had been aggrieved by uivestiganons into 
the vahdity of their exemption fiom the payment of land-revenue 
Maratha sentiment was strong, and sympathised naturally with 
the efforts of Nana Sahib to revive Maratha power His emissaries 
brought about a local rising, and a munny occurred at Kolhapur 
But these movements were speedily suppressed The Bombay 
sepoys, though restive, were kept under control. Smd, under die 
govemineiit winch Napier had set up and at tins time m the able 
hands of Baltic Frcrc, remained notably quiet, and spaied troops 
for service elsewhere After a wlnle the Bombay government 
was able to oigainse the column wlndi under Sir Hugh Rose 
restored Bntjsh supremacy m Central India. 

In Bengal and Biliar the situation suffered from the ill-grounded 
optimism or unwise hesitation of Canning. He refused the offers 
of volunteers, made immediately on die outbreak at Meeiut, 
because he fancied that the evil had been checked He refused at 
first to disarm the sepoys at Bariackpoie, although he distiusced 
them with good reason and kept to watch them two European 
regiments whose services were most urgently required elsewhere 
At last on June 14 the Barrackpore sepoys weie disarmed. But 
the spirit of unjustified confidence still prevailed Though Patna 
was die headquarters of the Walihabi sect, well known to have 
been active m mtnguc in many parts of India, Halliday, the 
heutcnant-govcriior, objected to the piecautions winch Tayler, 
the commissioner, wished to take and ridiculed the possibihty 
of a mutiny at tbc neighbouring station of Dmapur. Tayler on 
his own responsibihty arrested three leadmg Wahhabi moulvis, 
and suppressed a not winch broke out on July 3 On the 35di half- 
hearted measures at Dmapur produced the expected mutiny, and 
the sepoys marched off to join a Rajput zaimndar, Kunwai Smgh, 
who had risen m lebcllion They attacked Ariali, the headquarters 
of the most troubled district ui the Patna division; but were kept 
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at bay until Major Vincent Eyre scattered them on Ins way to 
Allahabad, with the help o£ a small body of troops of winch he 
assumed the command Apart from tins episode, the discredit of 
which must he mainly on the heutenant-govenior, the province 
remained undisturbed. 

At Agia too the conduct of affairs was marked by uiifortmiate 
indecision. The lieutenant-governor, John Colvui, a sound ad- 
mimstrator m imtroubled times, was swayed alternately by hope 
and fear First he proposed to take refuge m tlic fort Tlicn he 
persuaded himself that no real danger thieatened, and would not 
disarm the sepoys at Agra till May 3 1. The result of tins inaction 
was the mutiny of every sepoy regiment m the Rohilkhaiid, 
where a Mushm pensioner, Khan Baliadur, proclaimed himself 
viceroy of the king of DcUn 

The situaaon in the Panjab was at once more dangerous and 
better managed The recent conquest of die country, the possibility 
that the Sikhs would use the crisis to recover their independence, 
the neighbourhood of Afghainstan and the uiicertam attitude of 
the fronaer tribes, demanded die utmost vigilance Luckily the 
telegraph hue was broken, for the provinaal government was 
composed of Dalliousie’s picked men Jolin Lawicncc was at its 
head Under him were Robert Montgomery as judicial com- 
missioner, and Herbert Edwardes, commissioner at Peshawar At 
the moment when the news of die revolt at Delhi readied Laliorc, 
Lawrence was absent on leave. But Montgomery mstantly took 
acaon. On May 13 the four sepoy regmients at Mian-mir were 
disarmed. At Firuzpur the brigadier imitated the hesitation of die 
commander at Dmapur, with the result that a regiment mutinied 
the day before it was to have been disarmed. But even there the 
magazine was secured. At Peslmvar Herbert Edwardes, on Joliii 
Nicholson s advice, had mstantly ordered the formation of a 
movable colunm, to be ready to match wherever danger might 
appear The sepoy troops outnumbered the Biitish by almost 
three to one. The closest watch was kept. Intercepted letters proved 
communications widi the Hmdustani fanatics of Sitana, and on 
the mght of May 21/22 news came tliat die jsrh Native Infantry 
at Nowshera had mutinied Next moiiiing four regiments at 
Peshawar were paraded and disarmed On the 23 rd Nicholson 
led a party to disarm the remaining companies of the 55th at 
Mard^. They fled at his approach, were pursued into the hills, 
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wandered miserably and precariously there for a while, and at last 
those who had not surrendered themselves as slaves to the tribes- 
men surrendered to the British Such vigorous action was re- 
inforced by the eiihstment of local levies. At first the Peshawar 
cliiefs had refused dieir aid, celluig Edwardes blundy that he must 
show diem that he was the stronger But after the events just 
noted, no further reluctance was shown. In the following month 
at Multan two sepoy regiments vrere disaimed by some Panjabi 
cavahy and infantry backed by a troop of Native Hoise ArtiUery. 
It was clear that Panjabis, whether Sikh or Mushm, felt not the 
least sympathy with the Pm hiyych, the Easterners, as they called the 
sepoys of the eastern provinces 

Thus in northern India, wlnle the central government was 
unprepared and irresolute, and the provincial governments of 
Bengal and Agra were hampered by the consequences of their 
owm indeasion, the Panjab alone could strengthen the scanty and 
inadequate force which was all the governor-general and com- 
mandcr-m-clnef had been able to assemble for the recovery of 
Delln hi this task Lawrence was greatly aided by the attitude of 
die Cis-Sutlcj clnefs From the very first, under the leadership 
of Patiala, diey never hesitated but offered all their resources for 
the suppression of the mutmy. This did much to clear die road. 
The Guides who marched from Mardaii under Daly as soon as 
the revolt at Delhi was announced, coveied twenty-seven miles 
a day for three weeks, arrived on the Ridge only a day after the 
Kamal troops, and engaged die mutnieers within three hours of 
their arrival As soon as the crisis in the Paiijab began to ease, 
Lawrence prepared to follow them up with large bodies of 
additional troops — British and Panjabi Thirteen battalions of 
infantry, four regiments of horse, 8000 auxdiancs supphed by 
local cliiefi, stores of all kinds, and the siege-train that at last broke 
down the defences of the city, all came from the Panjab. At one 
moment Lawrence had judged the position so desperate that he 
had proposed to facihtatc the despatch of remforcements by 
abandonuig Peshawar to die Afghans, But dns proposal, winch 
Edwardes judged to be a disastrous confession of weakness, was 
rejected by Canning on Edwardcs’s vigorous remonstrance, and 
Lawrence was thus saved from die one serious error into whicli 
he had been in danger of fallmg, 

Mcanwlnle at Delln the Bntish troops load mamtauied and 
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even strengthened their position on the Ridge, despite the constant 
attacks of the mutmeeis The citv formed a natural focus, and 
band after band of sepoys marched thither as the mutmy spread 
from unit to unit and fioni station to station Their practice was 
to move out to engage the Biitish immediately after their arrival 
Within SIX weeks more than twenty assaults weic delivered 
against the Ridge These were steadily repulsed, but by the end of 
July the recovery of the city appeared as icmotc as ever, and even 
the Panjah was begimnng to waver in its belief m the ultimate 
victoiy of the English Early m September, however, the siege- 
train under the escort of Nicholson with the Panjab movable 
column arrived The mutmeeis still outnumbered their assailants 
by about two to one, but an assault was planned Breaclnng 
batteries were opened on the bastions and curtain of the nordicrn 
wall On September 14 die storming columns were assembled, 
a party of most gallant men blew m the Kashmir Gate, and that 
day a lodgement was made m the city with the loss of about a 
quarter of die assailants After some five days of bloody strect- 
figlitmg, the mutmeers were completely driven out, the fort 
captured, die emperor and four of his sons made prisoner at the 
Tomb of Humayun, and die latter shot by their captor, Major 
Hodson. The greatest British loss was the death of Jolm Nichol- 
son, who had commanded one of the columns of assault Before 
the mutmy he had proved himself a most vigilant, fearless and 
successful frontier admunstiator On its outbreak he had played 
a leadmg part among John Lawrence’s heutenaiits in maintaining 
Older m the Paiyab. As resolute and swift m action as Chve, he 
had, what Chve had not, the stem Hebraic piety of a seventeenth- 
century Puritan, and knew that to liiin the victory would be 
given Men followed and obe^rsdrlnm widiout question. He was 
beyond doubt the most heroic of a group of men aU distinguished 
by their endurance, courage and resource 

The recovciy of Delln ui September, 1857, was the turnmg- 
pomt of the mutmy. When the news readied Peshawar, the 
townsmen thronged Edwardcs’s house with congrattilarions The 
merchants apologised for their late reluctance to raise a loan of 
five lakhs, and government bonds which had been selling at 2$ per 
cent discount rose rapidly. But the four montlis* delay in its 
recovery had been dearly paid for by die course of events at 
Lucknow, Benares and Cawiiporc At Lucknow Henry Law- 
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rencc had done all m his power to conciliate the chief people of 
the province , but, since he could not undo die revenue settlement, 
the talukdars stdl had a material grievance to nuise. He had 
already decided to defend the Residency, should affaiis compel 
him to stand on the defensive On May 25 he warned the women 
and cluldien to take refuge thei e On rhe 30th mutmy bioke out 
111 the cantonments, followed by riots m die city But over 500 
sepoys refused to follow tlicir comrades, and played a great part 
ui die subsequent struggle Besides these, Lawrence had one 
queen s legiinciit — the 32iid Foot The mutmy at Lucknow was 
followed durmg the next few days by mutinies at every other 
station m die province, and the complete collapse of all civil 
admnnstration in die districts, though most of the talukdais 
contented themselves with resuming tlieir lands, and some even 
sent promises of help to the Residency Within Lucknow itself 
Lawrence succeeded for a wlnle in mauitamnig his authority, 
although the mutuiccrs wcie asscmblmg m the neighbourhood. 
All available hands were kept hard at work preparmg the Resi- 
dency for a defence winch every day made more nievitahlc. On 
Jmic 30 an attempt was made, agauist Lawrence’s owiiuichnaaons, 
to disperse the sepoys who had gadicred at Clnnhat, four miles 
away The troops, exhausted by continuous labour on the forti- 
fications and by the heat of die season, were compelled hurriedly 
to retreat with a loss of one tlnrd of tlicir number The mutineers 
at once entered and plundered the city and the siege of the 
Residency began On July 2 Lawrence was mortally wounded 
by a bnrstmg shell Two days later he died, leavmg about a 
thousand Eiighsh soldiers and avdians and seven bundled loyal 
sepoys to defend the Residency against about 10,000 mutineers. 

At Cawnpore were stationcifaur sepoy regiments, with about 
four hmidred British gunners and nivahds On the news from 
Meerut, the commander, Sir Hugh Wheeler, resolved, like 
Lawrence at Lucknow, to secure a defensible position The 
magazine offered by far the best But Wheelci hesitated to with- 
draw the sepoy guard posted there lest he should pieapitate a 
rising, and contented Inmself with throwing up a breastwork near 
the north-east coiner of the town. On June 4 the native cavalry 
and one infantry regimen t mutinied. On the 5th a second infantry 
regiment went over, and the tlnrd broke when Wheeler hastily 
fired into them with his artillery. Eighty still dung to their 
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colours, but all the rest joined their revolted comrades The 
mutineers gathered round Nana Sahib at his palace near 
Cawnpore After some hesitation, he resolved to besiege 
Wheeler’s feeble entrenchment For three weeks die defenders 
held their ground, lackmg food, lackuig water, lacking shelter 
from the enemy’s fire and from the heat of the day. On June 26 
Wliecler surrendered, under promise of safe-conduct to All^i- 
abad. The survivors went aboard the boats pi ovidcd for them 
early next morning But as soon as diey had got on board, the 
thatch-shelters of the boats were set on fire, while a hail of giapc- 
shot and bullets was poured upon them by the sepoys who 
crowded round. Only one boat got away, and of those upon her 
only four men escaped widi thar lives While tins was gouig 
forward, orders came from Nana Salnb forbidding further 
massacre The survivors were then imprisoned m a large budding 
within the town. But the men were speeddy taken out and killed. 
Later on the women and cliddreu were removed to a small house 
called tlie Bibigarh, and after some days of die utmost misery, on 
news of an English advance up the rivci, were cut to pieces by 
the Nana’s orders on July 15 This slaughter displayed m its 
extreme form die feroaty with which the struggle was being 
fought out. The murder of English women at Meerut and their 
wholesale massacre in die DtwaiiHatn of die Delhi palace, had m 
the first place sharpened the deternunation of the English to 
punish the mutmeers with a deterrent seventy. Death was the 
accepted punishment for mutiny. A large number of mutineers 
had been hanged This was the severest form in which death could 
be inflicted on higli-caste men, for they were sent mto the next 
world indelibly polluted by the touch of a low-caste or castc-less 
hangman. In some cases the awthonties in the Panjab and elsc- 
wlicre had adopted a mode of execution whicli had long been 
practised by Indian rulers, winch had piobably been mtioduccd 
mto India by die Mughals and which had ceitauily been employed 
by the Maradias. It consisted m blowing the condemned men 
from guns This more spectacular punishment lias usually been 
regarded as indicating a peculiar feroaty on the part of the British. 
But unlike hanging it was mstantaneous, unlike hangmg it uivolved 
no inevitable pollution. The caste-sepoy would almost certainly 
have chosen it m preference to the rope. In any case every sepoy 
knew that he would be hablc to death in one form or another if 
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he broke into mutiny. Wholesale execution is the appropriate 
pumshincnt of wholesale mutiny, and we must regret that the 
sepoy risked lus stake rather than that he lost it, for Ins success 
could only have rcstoicd in India that welter of unending wai m 
wlucli die country had laui miserably m the eighteenth centuiy. 
The blot on British conduct does not he m the military pumsh- 
ments which were exacted, but in the conduct of a number of 
officers who took a bloody revenge upon giult^’" and innocent 
alike. Indiscriminate executions had accompanied the suppression 
of the muaines at Benares and Allahabad They help to explain 
the pitiless slaughter of Cawnpore, and bodi miserably prove how 
cruel men are made by fear 

Weeks passed before any serious attempt could be made to 
recover Cawnpore and relieve die defenders of the Lucknow 
Residency. But NciU with the Madras Fusihers reached Bengal 
fiom Madias; and the disarmmg of the sepoys at Barrackpore in 
the middle of June set other troops free On June 3 Neill reached 
Benares on his way up the river with a detachment of Ins regiment. 
There an ill-managed disarming of sepoys led to muuny which 
was immediately and severely repressed Neill at once pushed on. 
to Allahabad, where he arrived on die 7th Possession of that 
place was crucial, for, unless it was sccuiely held, no attempt 
could be made from Bengal to maintam British authonty at 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, Imown to be tremblmg m the balance. 
Mutmy had broken out at All^iabad the day before Neill’s 
arnval. But die fort was saved by Captain Brasyer and a company 
of the Ludhiana Siklis, though other compames of diat regiment 
had mutmicd at Benares Neill had first to restore order among 
the volunteers who had seized the hquor ui the fort, and he then 
swept die surrounding count* y* of all elements of opposition. 
Many villages were burnt for liarbourmg sepoys who had muti- 
nied, and many villagers were cut down at sight hy the Sikh and 
volunteer parties which were sent out Preparations were then 
made to relieve Wheeler at Cawnpore Major Renaud, to whom 
the command was to be entrusted, received instructions for the 
extermination of every mutmous sepoy he could find. 

When he was on the pomt of marching, Havelock reached 
AllaJiabad to take over the command of the forces which had 
gradually assembled there. Havelock was another man of die 
type which emerged so prominently m (his crisis He was not 
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only a soldier of long experience and deep study, but also, like 
Edwardes and Nicliolson, he was a devout evangelical, constant 
ni player, coiivmced that Ins cause was the cause of God as well 
as of his counny In fact the quahnes of die rulers winch had done 
inucli to bruig about the mutiny aided strongly and resolutely in 
its suppression, 

Renaud had moved off on June 30 On July 3 the suircndcr 
and destruction of Wheeler’s force was known at AUaliabad. On 
the 7th Havelock advanced with about looo British aoops, 
130 Sikhs, twenty volunteer troopers and six guns On the 12th 
he overtook Renaud. In the four folio wmg days he fought 
four acaoiis, in the last defeatmg 5000 sepoys under the command 
of Nana S^nb ni person. On the I7tli he entered Cawnporc, two 
days after die slaughter of the women and cMJren m die 
Bibigarh. The sight of its blood-stained walls and its floor httcred 
widi slireds of mushn and long tresses of hair produced a terrible 
reaction. The fuiy of vengeance flared up into an mtense burst of 
passion Neill, to whom the command of the city was entrusted, 
resolved to punish such sepoys as he deemed particularly guilty 
not only with the physical pains of death but also widi the Inghcst 
degree of spiritual torture winch he could mflict Each of these 
was to be forced, if necessary widi the lash, to hek the bloodstains 
from an app onited space ‘ After properly clcanmg up his portion’ ’ , 
the order concluded, “the culprit is to be immediately hanged” 

After receivmg reinforcements, Havelock advanced agam with 
some 1500 men, leavmg but three hundred to hold Cawnporc. 
He twice met and defeated the enemy; but Ins force was so wasted 
by cholera and by loss in action that he was obliged to fall back 
agam, convinced that he could not yet accomphsh die relief of 
die Lucknow Residency Haviughecn reinforced by a company 
of British infantry and half a battery of guns, he made another 
attempt, but once more, after meeting and drivmg back the 
sepoys at a point about half-way between Cawnporc and Luck- 
now, he was obhgcd to retire. Though he dispersed a body of 
4000 sepoys who were dneatemng Ncdl m Cawnporc, the Oudh 
talukdars, encouraged by his mabihty to advance, began to comply 
widi the demands of the mutmeers for help. 

Meanwlnlc the government had resolved to ic-appouit Outram 
as clncf commissioner of Oudh ui the place of Heniy Lawrence, 
The choice was questionable, foi Outram seems to have owed Ins 
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reputation to timely measures of self-advertisement Witli stdl 
more doubtful wisdom, he was given the command of the 
reheviiig force, though as a soldier he lacked the experience, 
knowledge, and resolute skill winch marked out Havelock With 
chaiacterisnc caution, howevei, winch was meant to be and in 
fact was hailed as noble self-sacrifice, Outram refused to exercise 
the military command, preferrmg to serve as a somewhat uidoale 
subordmate to the older and better soldier. With Iniii came 
substantial reuiforcements On September 2T, a few days after the 
recovery of Delhi liad been completed, Havelock marched for the 
flnrd time towards Lucknow, with sometlung over 3000 men. 
At ‘Alambagh, two miles from Lucknow, he learnt of the re- 
covery of Delln On the 25th the attack was made on a scheme 
dictated by Outiam. The resistance proved stubboni Outram 
hesitated and would have halted But in this he was overborne by 
Havelock, and, after severe losses, the rehevers forced their way 
through mto the Residency But though the besieged garrison 
was thus saved, the available forces were soli unable to evacuate 
the women and clnldreii, or recover control of the aty, still less 
of the provmce, for the mutineers had been strengthened by 
numerous bands winch had fled from DeUn The completion of 
the task had tlierefore to await a new commander and the forces 
which were at last begmnuig to arrive from Singapore, whence 
troops destined for the Clnna war had been diverted to Calcutta, 
and fiom England, whence remforcements were tediously travel- 
ling by way of the Cape although the IChedive had offered facih- 
ties for die much more expeditious route by Alexandria and 
Suez. 

Sir Cohn Campbell had been appointed commander-in-chief 
by the home audionties. He hadfisen from the ranks, liad fought 
when scarcely mote than a boy m the Peiunsular War, and had 
commanded a division m the Ciimea. He was beyond the custom 
of die time careful of the lives and comfort of liis men, and, though 
no great general, was a somid and practical soldier. After com- 
pleting his preparations for transport and communications, lie 
moved up the river and reached Cawnpore on November 3. The 
place was threatened by Smdhia’s revolted contingent, which had 
joined Tantia Topi, the ablest of Nana Sahib’s commanders Sir 
Colin therefore left a detachment to hold Cawnpore, and himself 
pushed on towaids Lucknow. On November x6 and 17 he fought 
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Ins way tbrough the city and joined hands with the garrison 
The Residency was evacuated , the women , children and wounded 
removed, and Outiam was left with 4500 men to contain the 
niutmeers in the aty until Sir Colin could return to crush them. 
On November 27 the latter countei-m arched towards Cawnporc, 
where Taiitia Topi had scored two successes against the detach- 
ment defending it. He axnvcd m time to prevent any considerable 
mishap, and on December 6 engaged Tantia’s forces But, tbongh 
he defeated them, Ins victory was far from decisive, for an 
opportunity of cuttmg off two-thirds of the mutineers was missed 
by his clncf of staff 

Howevci, from tins pomt onward the ultimate issue was never 
in the smallest doubt, operations were no longer limited to the 
relief of small groups snuggling agamst greatly superior numbcis, 
but could be directed towards the re-establishmcnt of Biitish 
power over wide areas. The first object was the complete control 
of the Ganges-Jumna do ah Converging columns were therefore 
directed on Fatchgarh, situated on the Ganges due cast of Agra 
These diove large numbers of sepoys across the tivcr into the 
RohiUchatid, and on their expulsion the vihagcis hastened to 
support the re-estabhshed avil administration. A force was then 
concentrated on the right bank of the Ganges to prevent the 
sepoys from re-entering the doab, wliilc Sir Colui himself pro- 
ceeded to the re-coiiqucst of Oudli 

At the end of February, 1858, he was able at last to march again 
on Lucknow, where 120,000 men had been attacking Outiam at 
the ‘ Alamhagh, which the British had occupied on the evacuation 
of the Residency His attack succeeded after some days of scvcic 
fighting. But, as at Cawnpore, large bodies of die enemy, 
numbermg at least 30,000, wqie.suffered to escape, so that the 
recovery of Lucknow, on March 21, left the provmcc still in the 
hands of the rebels, and dieir lesistancc was stiffened by the 
proclamation in which Canning annomiccd the policy which he 
intended to follow Ir declared all lands confiscate, save those of 
a few mdividuals who had aided the government At Outram’s 
pressmg request, a clause was added to die effect that those who 
mnncdiately submitted might expect a large measure of mdul- 
gencc. But the vague terms of dus promise, coupled widi the 
nature of the ongmal Bntish land-revenue setdement, did not 
conahate the taltikdars. Accorcluigly a long struggle ensued, m 
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which the rebel parties were mvanably scattered when encoun- 
tered, only to re-asscmble at some other place. In October, 1858, 
however, Sir Colin was induced to employ mounted infantry. 
Their inobihty enabled them to take much more effective action, 
and before the end of the year the surviving rebels were driven 
mto the Raipur lulls, while the talukdais were reassured by 
Montgomeiy, who succeeded Outram as clncf commissioner, 
regarduig the govermnent's intentions 

In the region to die south and west of the doab and Oudh 
operations had been conducted by forces organised from Bombay 
Smdlna’s contingent at Gwahor had niutmicd m the imddle of 
June, 1857. The widow of the late raja ofjhansi had already raised 
a revolt ui the hope of recoveinig the state winch had been 
annexed m the ame of Dalliousic. On July i mutmies broke out 
among the company’s sepoys at Mhow and Sagar, and ui Holkar s 
contingent at Indore As soon as the local troubles had been 
suppressed, Sir Hugh Rose with a Bombay colunm took the field. 
He marched from Mhow on January 6, 1858, and moved on 
Jh^isi, reducing rebel forts on his way and drivuig before Inm 
parties of mutmecis. On March 22 he laid siege to Jhansi. Tancia 
Topi with the Gwahor conciugent attempted to raise the siege but 
was defeated, and on April 3 the place was earned by assault after 
a desperate resistance The ram escaped and jomed Tantia Topi. 
Aftci a pause to rest Ins men and gatlicr supphes. Rose moved 
against Tantia and defeated hnn at Kunch and Golauh. The latter 
success gave Rose possession of Kalpi, and he hoped tliat Ins 
campaign was virtually completed. But Tantia and the ram 
suddenly marched on Gwahoi. Smdlna’s waveiing army joined 
them. On June 1 they occupied the fortress and piodaimed Nana 
Sahib Peshwa. Rose immediaisely took the field agam On the 
17th and 1 8th he defeated Tantia outside Gwahor, and restored 
Smdlna’s authority, while Tantia fled with some 4000 men mto 
Rajputana. For eight mondis he succeeded in evadmg Ins pur- 
suers. But at last his followers weaned and dispersed, wlnlc he 
Inmself was captured early in 1859, tiled by court martial on a 
charge of rcbellioii, and hanged at Sipri, m Smdhia’s territoiies, 
on April 18 

Thus northern India was re-conquered. In tins operation the 
gieat mass of the population, save m Oudh, looked on with die 
same apathy widi which it liad witnessed the gradual extension of 
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the company authority. When civil government vanished, the 
viUageis had plundered and sometimes muidered local money- 
lenders .Hid gram-dealers, paying olf old scores, and falling 
cheerfully into anarchy. But when the mutineers were beaten 
and the district offiaals reappeared, they were met with the old 
respect and obedience The sole orgamsed body of Indians had 
been the army The army alone therefore responded to the 
atmosphere of alarm and anxiety wliicli had prevailed eaily m 
1857. The minor clnefs, loo, had naturally provided a more tur- 
bulent factor Espeaally in Cential Lidia and Oudli, they had 
been disposed to assist the mutmeers rather than tlic government, 
which was lowering then dignity, their importance, and their 
wealth. But the princes had on the whole stood by the company, 
whatever grounds of complaint individuals among them might 
have had. Some had written messages of good-will to the old 
emperor in the first flusli of the outbreak; but their words had 
not been followed up by action 

The Bengal sepoys had thus stood alone, and their mutmy of 
Itself dissolved the organisation which had made them capable of 
common action. They did not trust their new I eaders In the early 
stages of the desperate snuggle the Europeans, ever ouaiunibcied, 
speedily lecovcied tlie prestige which fot the moment they had 
lost. Soon the sepoys went mto action expecting to be beaten. 
The individuals of a battalion might fight to the dcatli, but the 
battahon had lost its military virtue It speedily broke, and the 
sepoys perished m groups or fightmg man by man. The mutiny 
was in fact foredoomed to failure, however overwhchnuig it 
appeared when station after station was bursting into revolt. 
Victory HI the sepoy war, as lu those wlucli had preceded it, was 
determmed by the greater vigcwi^ the union, and the resolution 
of the victors Caught m the early stages at a great disadvantage, 
diey had done mudi to retrieve their position before rcuiforcc- 
meats had even begun to arrive, and owed their success to a 
superiority of mord against a vast preponderance of matcual 
force. With the gradual recovery of power the vindictive m- 
discnmmatencss of pumsliment wliidi had been shown m some 
(not in aU) of the areas of conflict gave place to more measured 
action Men remembered once more that co-operation had been 
and still must be the keynote of Lidian government, and heeded 
Canning’s wise resolve not to lule in auger. The net results of 
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those two yens of dreadful turmoil were the reassernon of Briash 
power, and the complete defeat of a convulsive effort to throw off 
the growing influences of the west Two events notably typified 
the issue. The last shadow of the Mughal court vanished. Bahadur 
Shah was tried for rebelhon, condemned, and removed a prisoner 
to Rangoon And witli the court of Ddhi the East India Company 
vanished also By an act of 1858 its powers were cancelled, and 
direct government over the territories which it had acqmied was 
henceforward vested m the queen. 



CHAPTER XII 


Crown Government and the Govenuneut 
of India after the Mutuiy 

The comtitutional result of die ladiaa. Mutiny was the abolition 
of the Mi^lial Come at Delhi, the disappearance of the last 
vestiges of sovereignty other than British widim British India, and 
the termination of the poweis and pnvilcgcs of the East India 
Company. For a centuiv the company had cxcrascd political 
authonty, despite die arguments of theoiists hkc Adam Siiiith and 
the efforts ofmtempciate pohtiaaiis hkc Charles James Fox in die 
eightcendi and Lord EUen borough in the miicteenth century. But 
whenm 1853 Macaulay had succeeded nisubstitutmg competition 
for the patronage of the directors as the method of recruiting the 
company's covenanted service, the company’s real safeguard had 
vandied Direct crown government would no longer invest the 
executive m England ividi new and extensive souiccs ofpatronagc. 
"Whig suppoit, which liad kept the company ahvc for over a 
generation, vanished The Mutmy produced a widespread but 
unjust opinion that the company was speafically to blame for 
that great misfortune In 185 8 therefore both political parties were 
agreed that the company should be abolished and that thence- 
forward die govetmnent of British India should be cxerased m 
the name of the queen 

But though parliament therefore paid small attention to die 
company’s petition that no chaagt should be made in the mode 
of government “without a full previous enquiry into die opera- 
tion of the piesciit system”, the arguments of the peation itself 
exerted considerable influence on the new form of government 
which was actually adopted The company had urged diat any 
crown numstcr diarged with the govciiimait of India would 
Inmself he unacquainted with India, and mcapablc of judgmg 
the sohatation of men either equally ignorant with hinis^ or 
knovnng enough to impose on others less informed, and in any 
case liable to seek party objects rather than die good govcinment 
of the country. Such a minister would therefore need a council 
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composed of men experienced m Indian affairs, and personally 
m dependent of the minister, m order that they might be able 
effectively to oppose proposals founded ni ignorance or self- 
mterest Such a council could not be made up ennrely of crown 
nommees, but must mclude a laige proportion of men who owed 
their seats to no mmisterial influence. Nor should any proposals 
seek to establisli the executive govermnent of India in London 
The executive government must remam situated m India itself 
The business of the home government was not to conduct the 
details of administration, but to revise past conduct, to lay down 
pnnaplcs, to issue general instructions Such functions demanded 
a dchberative rather than an executive body, and resembled those 
of parliament rather than those of the cabinet or of any adinmis- 
trative board 

The vanous schemes put forward, as well as that ultmiately 
adopted, show how generally these conclusions were accepted 
The bill mtroduced by Disraeh and inspired by EUenborough, 
proposed to attach to the Indian mmister a council partly nomi- 
nated by the crown, partly elected by persons who had ser\’’ed in 
India, who load financial interests m that country, or who were 
parhamentary electors resident in the leadmg commercial cities or 
Great Britain and Ireland Tins was speedily laughed do^vn But 
the bill winch was substituted and which was passed mto law m 
1858 made careful provision for a council able to supervise the 
conduct of die minister The new body was to be called the 
Council of India — a title till then borne by the executive council 
of the governor-general. It was to consist of fifteen members, 
a majority of whom must have served or at least resided m India 
for ten years at least. Eight membeis were to be nominated by the 
crown and the other seven weiie be elected m the first instance 
by the members of the Court of Directors, Vacanaes in the latter 
group were to be filled by co-option. All members were to hold 
office, like judges of the English bench, during good behaviour, 
and were icinovablc only on an address of both houses of parha- 
ment. These provisions ensured that the new council would 
include a considerable element entirely independent of the 
muuster, wlnle the exceptional tenure of office enjoyed by every 
member permitted an expression of the frankest opinion on every 
question laid before him The powers bestowed on the council 
illustrated similar views of the functions which it was designed to 
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discharge. It could not indeed take any business into consideration 
except under a reference from die minister, its decisions might be 
overruled by Imii, and he might despatdi to India without ns 
concurrence orders which he rmed to be either urgent or secret. 
But aU other proposed oiders had to be laid before it foi its 
opunoii; where die minister refused to accept the couiicirs 
opinion, he had to record reasons for Ins refusal; and in a wide 
variety of matters, especially all financial questions, the concur- 
rence of a majority of the comial was indispensable In all matters 
exceptmg those of high policy it was thus dchbciatcly intended 
that the minister s proposals should be submitted to a critical and 
effectual review. 

Such hmitations on die Indian minister’s powers were un- 
doubtedly sound and proper, for a House of Coninions elected 
primarily to control die conduct of British affairs could not be 
expected to develop either the active mtercst or die informed 
criticism which influenced die management of the other great 
departments of government The degree m wluch parliament was 
expected to paiticipate in the business of Indian govcrmnciit was 
mdicated m die act itself. Every year the minister was to submit 
the accomits of India for parliamentary approval with a statement 
showmg “the moral and mateiial piogress” of the country. 
Besides this, aspects of pohey likely to escape the criticism of the 
Council of India by bemg dealt widi as urgent or secret were also 
to he discussed m parliament. Any declaration of war was to be 
laid before parhament witiun a prescribed period, and any 
military operations beyond the Indian frontiers, save for the 
purpose of repelhng mvasion, could not be paid for out of the 
Indian revenues without the approval of parhament. 

For the actual conduct of affeiirs a new secretary of state was 
created to take the place of the former president of the Board of 
Control Tins involved no fresh expense, for the salary attached to 
the latter office had already been raised in 1853 from ;^3OO0 a year 
to ;£50 oo, in view of its growmg importance. But the change 
carried with it a nse in status. Future mmisters for India would be 
men of greater political weight than the long succession of 
mediocrities who had sat at die Board of Control. 

The net effect of these clauses ui the Government of India Act 
of 1858 was an extension of the changes already introduced in 
1853. In 1853 the crown had received the right to nommatc six 
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members out of the eighteen who formed the Court of Directors , 
It was now to nominate nine out of the sixteen members com- 
posmg the new council. This new body was also much less 
powerful than the old one had been. The council could not imtiate 
correspondence, it lacked the company’s power of obstructing 
mdefimtely admimstrative measures of which it disapproved; it 
could not recall a governor-general, and so lost a powerful lever 
for mfluencmg the cabmet s pohey And while the successors of 
the directors were weaker, the successor of the Board of Control 
was stronger, holdmg higher rank m the cabmet and enjoymg 
greater influence m the House of Commons. In fact the old 
system, under winch the government of India had been managed 
by an independent body under the general control of a minister 
of the crown, had at last been replaced by a new system, under 
winch a minister of the crown was to adnimister Indian afiairs 
under the partial control of a semi-mdependent body. 

On the foiination of the new office the queen looked forward 
to participating as actively ni its transactions as she was accustomed 
to do m those of die odier depaitments of hci government. She 
directed that its procedure should be based on that of the Foreign 
Office, tliat all important despatches should be submitted to her 
on dieir receipt, and that no important orders should be sent off 
without her previous approval. But this proved too much for 
even the tenacious nidustry of Queen Victoria. The volume of 
Indian business far exceeded her expectations, while its technical 
difficulties made much of it difficult to follow. Coupled with the 
fast-growing correspondence of the other public offices, these facts 
speedily led to a revision of her earlier mtentions; and by the 
’seventies the India Office was being required to communicate 
to her only outstanding information regardmg Central Asia and 
the Indian states. She was, however, kept informed of the general 
situation by the regular correspondence which she mamtamed with 
the governor-general. Tins was a new feature, at all events m its 
regularity Lord EUenborough, when governor-general, had 
exated sharp jealousy ui the mmds of the directors by corre- 
spondmg with the queen. Such objections now had disappeared 
But constitutional considerations still demanded arcunispection 
in the exercise of the privilege. On at least one occasion Lord 
Cur2:on greatly irritated the cabmet by appeahng to Kmg Edward 
VII in a dispute winch had emerged between Inmself and the 
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secretary of state The assumption by the queen in 1877 of the title 
of Empress of India was, so far as die home government went, a 
matter of form, without constitutional sigiiiiicance. 

The mam question which die act of 1858 left miccrtaiii as 
regards the home government was that of the lelations between 
the secretary of state and his council For tins there existed no 
precedent None of the prmcipal secretaries had ever been limited 
in the discharge of lus duties by die existence of such a body, while 
the coimcil itself was disposed to niagmfy its impoitancc. In the 
very caily days of its existence it had laid claim to the dircctois* 
oldp nvilcge of uutiating correspondence, and had submitted to 
the first secretaiy of state, Lord Stanley, a draft despatch This had 
been immediately checked Stanley had torn up the draft, and 
substituted another of Ins o\mi But section 41 of the act, rcquir- 
mg the council’s assent to financial proposals, ojffcrcd more lastmg 
difficulties. The council was at times disposed to use its power of 
vetoing expenditure m order to secure control of pohey This was 
a natural consequence of the wide poweis which the act of 1858 
had conferred In 1858 parhament had ceitainly considered that 
tlie council should be mvested. with real and effccave powers, in 
order, as Sir Charles Wood afterwards stated, “to give the 
secretary of state the support requisite for resisting party-pressure, 
a pressure not always applied m a inamicr beneficial to India” 
But die himt of these powers was not defined, and the difFcrciit 
sections of die act were hablc to coiiflictmg interpretations. In 
1869 It was decided to modify the council’s position. A bill was 
nitroduced winch stiuck at the root of its independence by 
modifying the tenure from diat ot good behaviour to a fixed term 
of ten yeais, with a possible extension for special reasons for 
another five years. Lord Salisbury, who as Lord Cranbornc had 
had much difficulty with the council, pioposcd an amendment, 
which was accepted, abohslnng co-option and givmg to the 
crown — which would act on the advice of the secrctai y of state — 
die right of nominatmg to all vacancies that should arise. Another 
amendment took away from the council its voice in appointing 
persons to the executive councils in India By these changes die 
mdependent position of the counal was visibly weakened It was 
becommg not so niucli a controllmg as an advisory body 

The question of its finanaal powers stiU remained Tins was not 
determined by any alteration of the law But m 1869 and 1880 
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the position was discussed in parhamentary debates which had the 
piactical effect of regulating usage if not of defining the consti- 
tutional position. The opinion winch prevailed was that while 
parhaincnt had certauily intended to impose checks on the fiiian- 
aal powers of the secretary of state, it had never intended to 
enable the council by its financial control to hamper the execution 
of policy involvuig imperial mterests The secretary of state was 
a member of and represented the cabniet As such he was supreme 
over the council, not the council over him The fact was that 
difficulties of draftmg or neghgence in expression had seemed to 
mvest the council with far greater power than a small body of 
Indian speaalists could conceivably exercise. Marne justly ob- 
served that “any such power given to the council and exercised 
by It would produce before long a combmation of both the great 
English paitics to sweep away the council itself”. When tins liad 
been lecognised, causes of friction between the secretary of state 
and the council tended to disappear. 

The subsequent developments of the home government down 
to 1918 wnre almost neghgible, and at no pomt touclied important 
constitutional pmiaples In 1878 the secretary of state was 
permitted to appoint a hmited number of special experts on the 
old tenure of good behaviour; ni 1889 he was allowed to leave 
vacancies unfilled tiU the comicil should be reduced to ten mem- 
bers; m 1907 he began the practice of nominating members of 
Indian birtb, and about the same time the size of the council was 
mcrcased to fourteen members while their tenure of office was cut 
down to seven years and their pay from /jT200 to £ 1000 . In 1913 
and J914 Lord Ciewc, on the inspiiation of Mr Ed^vi^l Montagu, 
attempted to remodel the council, but in tins he met with such 
opposition m parliament that the^roposal was abandoned. 

The tiaiisfereiice of government to the crown made no con- 
siderable alterations m the form of the Government of India The 
governor-general 111 council rctauied “the superintendence, 
diicction and control” of adinmistratioii The Government of 
India was still regarded as unquestionably the executive goverii- 
nieiit of die country. It wras mdeed required to pay due obedience 
to all orders winch it might receive from the secretary of state, but 
fins was no more than had formeily been due to the orders of die 
Court of Directors But although no changes were made in the 
form of government by the act of 1858, important changes 
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speedily followed in the substance. The govemor-geneial, Can- 
ning, who continued to hold office, preferred the new title of 
viceroy, as the personal representative of the queen in India, 
although “govenior-gciierar’ continued to be lus sole statutory 
designation. He seems to have considered that he was needlessly 
hampered by Ins executive council, and at once made proposals 
for Its abohtion Since he was personally responsible, he wiotc, he 
should be reheved of the necessity of discussing matters with a 
council He therefore urged diat the council should be abohshed, 
that the government should vest solely in the governor-general, 
and that the appomtment of secretaries m the various departments 
would provide him with all the assistance he required These 
proposals were discussed at the India Office in 1 859 and i8do, and 
It was agreed diat they should be carried into effect, in spite of the 
criticisms levelled at them by H T Prmsep. Once again, there- 
fore, die abohtion of the executive councils was sanctioned by the 
home audiorities But when the reports adopted by two com- 
mittees of the Comicil of India reached Calcutta, Bartlc Frcre, the 
first Bombay covenanted servant ever appointed to sit on the 
governor-general’s council, succeeded m persuading Canning of 
the unsoundness of his views He put forward particularly cogent 
arguments. The governor-general would have much more to do, 
and have less assistance m doing it Moteover, since a council had 
been established m Lojidon, the abohtion of the council at Cal- 
cutta would make the governor-general more dependent than 
ever before on the home government, for unless the Coimcil of 
India agreed widi his proposals the secretary of state would 
hesitate to assent; he would therefore still have to reckon with a 
council, and that no longer one with winch ]ic could discuss 
matters in person and winch eould 111 die last resort overrule, 
hut one on the other side of the globe, not only remote from but 
also independent of Ins authority India too was cliaugiiig with 
extraordmaiy rapidity. It would be most unwise to ciiliancc the 
miluence of die Council of India, winch knew only the India of 
the past, m order to get nd of a council winch knew India as it 
actually was. The remedy, Frerc urged, was not the reduction of 
councillors to secretaries, but the introduction of the portfolio 
system, which would make the individual councillors more 
responsible and hasten the despatdi of public business These 
remarks appealed the more to Camnng smcc he had already begun 
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to experience the mclmation of die new home government to 
interfere more actively in Indian admmistraaon than the old one 
had done, and had already experimented widi introducing the 
portfolio system from die arrival of James Wdson, a finan nal 
expert iiommated from London to reform Indian jSnancc. Early 
m [86x he withdrew the proposals wliich he had formerly sent 
home, and demanded mstead that he should receive legal autho- 
rity to cstabhsh rules for the conduct of business by Ins council 
In consequence the bdl prepared for the abohtion of the executive 
council was abandoned, and clauses were mtroduced mto another 
bill, piimarily deahng with the legislaave council, to define the 
composition of the executive body and to give the governor- 
general die powers he sought. By these clauses the executive 
council was fixed as before at five ordinary members, but now 
two instead of only one need not have been m the service of the 
crown or of the company m India for at least ten years. The 
service members consisted of a soldier of high rank as nuhtary 
member, and two covenanted civil servants The other two 
ordinary members usually consisted of a financial expert and the 
law member. Besides them the commander-m-chief nught he 
(and m practice always was) appointed an extraordinary member. 

Under the clause winch empowered the governor-general to 
make “lules and orders for die more convenient transaction of 
busuicss 111 Ins council other than the business at legislative 
incctmgs'*, Canning proceeded to make permanent the distnbu- 
uon of busmess which he had already introduced. Until the 
Mutiny the council had dealt as a whole widi all affairs laid before 
It. As administrative business grew, its meetmgs had lengthened 
out, Its discussion of detail had become more unreal, its waste of 
mne greater Every paper diai «ime in was circulated to all the 
members, who found each other* s minutes provocative of further 
comments But now a department or a group of departments was 
assigned to each. Papers m the first instance would be considered 
by one member only. Ummportant matters would be deterimned 
by him. widiout reference to anyone else. Important matters 
would be discussed at the weekly meetmgs whidi each member 


with the secretaries of the vanous departments Quesaons of 


held with me governor-general In order to guard against the 
unproper disposal of important questions without reference to the 
head of eovemment, similar meetmgs were to be held weekly 
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sufficient moment and those on winch the governor-general and 
the member in question could not agree, were considcied and 
discussed at mcetmgs of the whole boaid 
The effect of these changes was two-fold. In the first place 
busmess was greatly expedited A great mass of comparatively 
trivial detail was withdraiwi from the consideration of the council 
as a whole and dealt with by men enjoying a special fiiniihanty 
with the busmess of the department m which it arose Much use- 
less and often iiritatmg writuig of minutes was avoided In the 
second place tlie responsibility and importance of the governor- 
general was enlianced. He himself m practice always took the 
poitfoho of the Foreign Department. Tins was a contmuance of 
the custom which had always closely identified him with foreign 
pohey and had placed ui Ins hands exclusively the duty of corre- 
spondmg wicli the princes of India and of its bordei s But in the 
past the methods of business had compelled Inm to pick out of 
a great and grownig mass of correspondence the matters to winch 
he would give special attention Now all major affairs were 
automatically picked out, and discussed with Inm by individuals, 
each a master ni Ins own sphere The great majority of decisions 
was tlius taken after discussion between a specialist ni Indian 
adnnnistratioii and a man of wide and general political cx- 
peiience The govcrnor-gcneial was, moreover, guarded from 
bemg nnsled by tcclnncal detail, for, if he were dissatisfied with 
the explanations of the member, he could discuss the matter further 
with the secretary, hi this way he became die centre of all 
administration m a degree which had been altogether impossible 
for more than a generation The power of inakmg rules of busmess 
dius provided Camimg with the advantages winch he had ex- 
pected from the abohtion ot tlic founcil while avoidmg the evils 
winch would have followed on Ins origmal proposals 
Few alterations weic made in tins system of govern meat down 
to 1918 hi 1874 an additional service member was appointed, 
who represented the Puhhc Works Department till J904 and 
thereafter the new department of commerce and industry. A more 
important diangc was made m 1905 Army affairs had been 
represented on the council by die military mcinhcr as die head of 
the Militaiy Department of die civil govcrnnient and by the 
cominander-m-clnef as executive head of the army itself The 
latter was responsible foi die organisation of die army, disciplme 
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and pi OHIO non, and preparation for war In this capacity he 
required a considerable estabhshment, called Army Headquarters 
The former was in special charge of military finance, preparing 
tlie mihtaiy budget, entermg into contracts for military supplies, 
such as victuals, dothmg and medical stores, and maincannng 
transport, ordnance, and inihtary works. Proposals for expendi- 
ture or reform were usually prepared ui die conimander-ni-cliLef ’s 
office, and were presented to the governor-general by the mihtary 
member with Ins comments Thus m army matters the principle 
of providmg the governor-general with two teclniical advisers 
was even more definitely established than was the case in the other 
departments of government, a position justified alike by the 
civihaii’s difficulty m forming a sound judgment on military 
quesaons and by the extreme impoitance of Indian defence When 
Lord Kitchener became cominander-m-clnef during Cuizon’s 
term of office, the former attacked dns dual orgaiusation on two 
main grounds. He argued that the existence of the Mihtaiy 
Department side by side with Army Headquarters involved a use- 
less duplication of staffs and repetition of work, and should he 
abolished for the sake of economy. He further daimed that the 
commander-in-cluef ouglit to be the governor-general’s sole 
adviser m all military matters, declarmg that the cominandcr- 
m-chief*s proposals could not properly be commmucated and 
criticised by an officer junior to and less expeiienced than himself 
Curzon and his council rejomed that tins proposal was dangerous 
and unwise. It would leave the avil government with only a 
single mihtary adviser, would invest the commander-in-chicf with 
an undue preponderance, and would lay upon him a multiplicity 
of duties winch he would be unable to discharge in time of war 
But these weighty arguments ^cre disregarded ni England, 
where Kitcliener’s reputation stood high, and where Curzon’s 
vigorous assertion of liis rights as the head of the Indian executive 
had exated much opposition. Kitchener appears also to have made 
use of irregular and improper chaiuicls in order to procure the 
approval of his plans The outcome was that Curzon was thrown 
over. The military member was replaced by a military supply 
member of inferior status and powers; and in 1909 the latter was 
abolished to make way for a new civil member for education and 
sanitation. No one can criticise the provision of a representative 
of those important departments, but the mode m winch the 
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provision was made was unfortunate Tlic mismanagement of 
mili faty affairs in 1914 and 1915 in Mesopotamia showed that 
Curzoii s anticipations had been justified 

The council as reconsatuted by Canning worked more con- 
stantly and regularly with die governor-general than had some- 
times been the case m the immediate past. A weak governor- 
general, Auckland, had made a practice of betaking lunisclf to the 
heights of Simla, then recently discoveicd, for long periods of the 
year, leavmg his councillors to stew in the moist heat of Calcutta 
while he liimsclf airangcd Ins foreign policy to his liking without 
die trouble of discussmg it with them The relief of cscapuig from 
the plains m the hot weather had been too great for his successors 
not to follow his example. Fortunately they had been better able 
to manage the affaiis of India tlian he had been; but tbc regular 
period of separation had been much resented by the council, 
which found itself excluded alike from die discussion of important 
public questions and from the amemaes of the hdls Canning’s 
re-arrangement of council work made such a divorce between the 
head of the government and his legitimate advisers meonvement 
as well as midesirable The governor-general need now bring 
nothing under the general discussion of the council wliich he did 
not choose to refer to it, while the portfolio system rendered the 
presence of all the mdividual members ncccssaiy for the prompt 
despatch of biismess. Conseqiiendym the time of John Lawrence’s 
government the existuig practice was changed Henceforth the 
councillors accompanied the governor-general to Simla when the 
hot weather drew near 

Wlule Canning’s rules of busmess, coupled with die mistaken 
pohey of 1853 m reducing the status of councdlors below that of 
neutenant-govemors, rendered i^he governor-general able the 
more easily to mamtam Ins predommance m the Government of 
India, and to play a greater part dian ever before m the general 
admimstration of die country, the govenior-gencral came to 
perceive more clearly the advantages of die council form of 
government. Canning’s projects of abolition vamshed not to be 
revived; and complaints of opposition in the council almost 
wholly disappeared John Lawrence indeed fancied tliat dxcre was 
some secret, underhand resistance to Ins measures; but he sec out 
as governor-general under the disadvantage of lackmg the prestige 
conferred by the wide expenence and high rank which nearly all 
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his predecessors and successors enjoyed Lord Mmto complained 
that the members chosen bv Lord Morley were worse than use- 
less ; but tins criticism was levelled at uidividuals rather tlian at the 
system In general we find a chorus of approbation Nortlibiook 
seeks to defend the statutory rights of Ins councillors; R.ipon 
obscives that they arc easily manageable when allowed “to blow 
oS steam” , Curzon declares their value to a governor-general of 
action. Indeed, it appears likely that their fault has lam rather m 
ovcr-pliancy to the wishes of then political head than m. any 
iiichiiatioii to resist Ins policy. So far as is pnhlidy known, on two 
occasions only since 1858 have they compelled the governor- 
general to bring into action Ins powers of ovcrrulmg the deci- 
sions of a majority of his council Lyttoii was forced to overrule 
his council ni order to remove the import dues on cotton piece 
goods; and Elgin had to do the same m 1894 in order to establish 
a coiintcr-vailuig excise duty on cotton goods manufactured in 
India. The latter case was marked by a notable ruling by the 
secretary of state, Sir Henry Fowler, as a member of Gladstone’s 
last cabmet. He declared that once pohey bad been deaded, the 
members of the governor-general’s executive council must either 
assist m carrynig that pohey mto operation or resign then seats, 
and that in the legislative council they must vote for all govern- 
ment measures. 

At the same time as Cannmg was empowered to make rules of 
busmess for his executive council, alterations were made m 
the maclnnery of Indian legislation. As has been shown above, 
the changes of 1853 had provoked much dispute Two judges had 
been added to the legislative counal in order to strengthen the 
legal element in the council and improve the technical character 
of the laws passed by it. Other* ^reign elements also had been 
uitroduccd m the form of representatives of the subordmatc 
governments. These new members had proved unexpectedly 
intractable The judges were membeis of the Calcutta Supreme 
Court — a bench hostile by tramuig and tradition to the autocratic 
Government of India, winch was exempt from customary Enghsh 
limitations and paid small heed to the elaborate teclnucahues of 
unreformed English law. The provmcial representatives were 
mostly covenanted servants of high standing, who were either not 
able enough or not accommodating enough to be promoted to 
the local executive councils They were thus at the end of their 
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service, with no fuither promotion m prospect, with their full 
pensions assured, and consequently without inclination to discuss 
matters except on tlieir merits, irrespective of the desires of the 
Government of India or of the home authorities. Under 
DaUiousic’sguidanccthecouiicilhad adopted a procedure andrulcs 
of discussion largely boiro wed from tliose of the House of Lords 
Its sittmgs were public. Its discussions were, if not lively, at all 
events extempore, for it had from the first prohibited the reading 
of those elaborately pieparcd essays in eloquence whicli made the 
proceedings of later councils so dreary and unprofitable Nor was 
the governor-general mvested widi the power of ovcirulmg its 
dcasions as m the executive council. He could icfusc his assent to 
a bill, but he could not amend a bill or declare a rejected bill to be 
law. Disputes speedily arose, not with the Govern incnt of India 
but with the home authoriacs Sir Charles Wood, who, as 
president of the Board, had formed the act of 1853, was surprised 
and shocked to find he had created a body with legislative inde- 
pendence, when he had meant to create merely a legislative 
adjunct to die executive govcnmient Dalhousic, on the contraiy, 
pointed out tliat die statute liad undoubtedly confcircd sole 
legislative authority ni India on tins body of men, and that no 
one could legally dictate what laws it was to pass. When it 
attempted to mterfere with executive mattcis by cafluig for papers, 
he checked it sharply enough, but othciwisc he would make no 
effort to coerce it The chmax was icachcd when the company 
disallowed part of an act fixing the allowances payable to the 
admimstiatoi-gencral from the estates of deceased persons. It was, 
however, argued that the company could only accept 01 disallow 
an act of the Indian legislature, that it could not amend an act, and 
that It could not dictate the tq;nas of legislation Under Canning 
die difficulties were accentuated. The govcmor-gciicial who had 
proposed abolislmig his executive advisers was not hkcly to 
sympatlnse with a legislature that dauned mdcpcndcncc. It was 
therefore decided m x86i to remodel the legislative council, and 
restore to the executive government the full power of controlling 
legislation, inadvertendy abandoned in 1853. 

It was, however, felt that it would not do to return to die old 
system by wlndi executive and legislative power liad been 
absolutdy umted in the same body. Frere strongly expressed tins 
point of view, inudi as lie disliked the composition and mdc- 
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pendetice of the existing body It was of no use, he declared, to 
discuss whether external elements were useful or injunous. “The 
davs arc gone”, he wrote to Sir Chailcs Wood, “when, you could 
govern India without caring what the Europeans and the Euro- 
peanised community say or thmk of your measures, and unless 
yjou have some barometer or safety-valve ui the shape of a deli- 
berative council, I believe you will always be liable to vciy un- 
lookcd-for and dangerous explosions ” These views were generally 
accepted But it was decided that die new legislature should be 
a barometer and nothmg else Wood harked back to the old 
position of 1833. Then the legislature consisted in the executive 
comicil with an extraordmary member, now the additional 
element was to be more numerous, so as to provide for a wider 
expression of opinion, but the legislative power was m fact to be 
exercised by the executive body. The governor-general was to 
have but one counal When he wished to make laws he was to 
summon at least six but not more than twelve additional members, 
who would hold office for two years. But though half of these at 
least were not to be the servants of government, the latter would 
constitute a majority ranging up to two to one should all twelve 
additional membeis be appomted There was thus to be no 
separate legislative council “You have no legislative council”, 
Wood wrote at a later time to the govcnior-gcncral, mcarung 
that the legislature had ceased to have any existence apart from the 
executive Fuither precautions were also taken The chief justice 
of Bengal had raised an awkwaid doubt regarding the vahdity of 
the rules and icgulations in force m the newer provinces, smee 
they had been established by order of the governoi-gcneral m 
council instead of being passed by the competent legislative 
authority A clause declared tlyj validity of such rules Moreover, 
the govern or-general in person was attthonsed in case of emergency 
to frame and issue ordinances wluch would remam m force for 
SIX months. When the enlarged council met, it could consider 
nothmg but legislative business. It could not move or adopt 
lesolutions. It could not ask questions It could not touch 
finance It was a body through winch the pubhc might make its 
voice heard on legislative proposals But, as the hbcral Duke of 
Argyll declared m 1870, it did not enjoy independent power, it 
could not refuse to pass a legislative project laid before it. Supreme 
control lay with the secretary of state, and lus directions must be 
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obeyed no inattei wliecher they related to legislative or executive 
action 

Wlule 111 tins respect the statute of 1861 constituted a reaction 
fiom the position established ni 1853, in two other respects it 
marked an appreaablc advance. The secretary of state refused to 
uitroducc a clause making the nomination of Indian members 
obligatory, on the ground that statutory distiiicaons should not 
be made between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, but 
It was well understood that Indians would be included among the 
additional members The advisability of this had long been urged 
Dalliousie had recommended it to Wood when the bill of 1853 
was under discussion After the Mntmy Frcrc advised it as 
necessary to prevent serious legislative mistakes. Sayyid Ahmad, 
a Muslim of good birth who had long served the government and 
had distmguislied Inmsclf in the Mutiny, produced a pamphlet in 
which he argued that many unpopular measures might have been 
avoided had Indians sat in the legislative council The change was 
at last adopted. The nonunccs of 1863 included the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Raja of Benares and Sir Dmkar Rao These were 
succeeded by tliree great zamiiidais After a while representatives 
of this class were mingled wutli retired officials like Sayyid Ahmad, 
and later still with members of the English-educated professional 
classes gradually rising mto prominence 

The other advance made in T86r consisted in a beneficial 
reversion to conditions abolished in 1833 The legislative cen- 
tralisation was relaxed, and provincial legislatures wcic set up in 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and afterwards extended to other 
provmces. No attempt was made to draw the Ime between the 
functions of the central and the subordinate bodies; the central 
legislature retained its compct^i«e to pass acts relating to the 
whole of India, and m a number of important subjects, sucli as 
rehgious and soaal customs, no bill could be introduced into a 
provmaal council without tlie previous consent of the governot- 
gencral, wlnle all balls were subject to a triple veto — that of the 
head of the province, of die governor-general, and of the home 
authorities The powers of the new piovmcial legislatures were 
thus confined widiin very narrow limits They recovcicd nodimg 
of the general competence which they had cryoyed before 1833, 
when a central legislature did not exist m India But die change 
facilitated the adaptaaon of cxistui^ law to local needs while 
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prcveiitmg locd aces from developing mto antagonistic systems of 
law, Indian members were nominated on the new provmcial 
bodies as on the central legislature. 

One other important topic remains While the clianges de- 
scribed above were being introduced into the structure of the home 
and Indian governments, the law icgardmg the lelations of these 
two bodies remained unchanged The act of 1858, as has been 
already noted, merely substituted the secretary of state for the 
Court of Directors andenjomedthesame general duty of obedience 
to the former as had been the legal light of the latter The new 
muuster of the crown possessed the same legal powers over the 
Government of India as had fotmcrly been possessed by the East 
India Company His commands carried no higher degree of 
legal authority than those of his predecessors Both were enaded 
to imphcit obedience Bui new and clianguig circumstances were 
to produce gieat alterations m the degree in whicli the law actually 
operated Some wiiccrs seem to have believed that no material 
change took place Sir Jolm Strachey, for mstance, writing in 
1888, rejected the view diat the home govcinnient had come to 
engross a larger share of Indian adinnustration. But the weight of 
evidence agamst this view is oveiwhdnmig. 

The changes m the form of the home government itself made 
for a great and growmg degree of mterfcrence The directors might 
have been entitled to implicit obedience, but they had to leckon 
with the Board of Conti ol, which might mtervene to support its 
nominee, the govcinor-geneial, in the event of serious disputes, 
while die company’s power ofrccall, diough a fotmidable weapon, 
was ill-adapted for constant and regular use. In general adminis- 
tration the home authoiitics were indeed able to lay down and 
maiucam gcneial prmaples; btft die Indian governments were left 
to settle the detad by wmch they should be carried into operation, 
while foreign pohey was determined more by die govemoi- 
gcneral than by anyone else. Down to 1858 the Government of 
India was undoubtedly the real executive government of die 
country The statute of that year certainly contemplated the 
maintenance of tins position But the sccretaiy of state enjoyed a 
freedom of action winch the company had not possessed Parlia- 
ment left him alone His council could be cajoled or overruled. 
His rank and weight 111 the political world ensured a preponder- 
ance of political support for die measures which he dcaded to 
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adopt. A member of the executive government of his own 
countiy, he was not unlikely to forget diat in constitutional 
theory he was not the head of the executive govcnuneiit of India 
He was almost invaiiably a more prominent man than the 
governor-general of the day, whereas iii the past the governor- 
general had with rare exceptions been a man of much greater 
pohtical consequence than any of the directors or even the presi- 
dent of die Board While the home authorities before 1858 had 
been mclmed to defer to the judgment and experience of the 
governor-general, after 1858 the governoi-geneial was disposed 
to defer to die secretary of state, backed as he was by the authoiity 
of die cabinet 

The establislimciit of the Couiicd of India made lu the same 
direction. The councillors all enjoyed experience of Indian 
admimstratioii Tlicy were tempted by the fallacy of age to look 
upon their successors 111 India as men oflcss cxpciicncc and weaker 
judgment than themselves. They had nothing to do but to attend 
to their duties, and were not distracted, as many of the East India 
diiectors had been, by the need of conductuig large private 
mercantile affaiis They could not sit 111 parliament, as numerous 
directors had done, and so were not absorbed 111 party strife. They 
formed, therefore, a more active, better informed, and more 
opinionated body of supei visors than the dncctors of the company 
The private correspondence of the early ycais of the new regime, 
notably that of Bard e Frere, abounds in complaints of their undue 
acavity, of their insistence on initiating measures, of the way m 
which they hampered the wonted liberty of the Government of 
India 

Pohucal interests also were enabled to act. with greater force on 
Indian pohey. The president of'dic Board had always been able 
to shelter Ininself beliuid the Court of Directors against the 
pressure of political groups The secrctaiy of state was 111 a weaker 
position, for his possible shelter was less clfectual, while he him- 
self was more directly and personally concerned with questions of 
pailiamentary tactics and pohtical exigencies. 

Widiui a few" years diesc tcndcnacs were most powerfully 
remforced and stimulated by one of those changes in general 
circumstances winch constitute*^ the most formative agents of 
pohtical diange. Though several proposals for the opemng of 
telegraphic commumcaaons between India and London liad been 
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put forward before the Mutmy, none had been adopted when 
that cataclysm befell However, it so sharply pomted die disas- 
trous consequences of medieval coininum cations diat much 
further delay became impossible. India was fust hnked up with 
tile European telegraph system by an overland hne tliiough Persia 
connectmg with both die Russian, and the Turkish lines. Though 
a great improvement, this route was 111 many ways unsatisfactory. 
Sections of the hne weie often broken by the unsettled tribes of 
soudicrn Persia who found copper wire useful for a thousand 
domestic purposes. Agaui the changes of juiisdiction and ad- 
ministration, from Persian to Turkish or to Russian, were fomid 
to occasion manifold delays, while the expediency of dependmg 
upon foreign states foi die security of commumcations widi India 
was more than doubtful. A project was diereforc brought 
forward to lay a submarnie cable by way of Bombay, Aden and 
Suez, tins would be enarely under Briash control and afford a 
swifter niJ more regular service than the overland telegraph. 
Initial difficulnes were met with The sharp rocks of che Red Sea 
bottom frayed and broke the early cables that were laid. But at 
last the work was successfully completed. From 1870 the Govern- 
ment of India was in effective telegraphic contact with the India 
Office. 

Tins acliievement at once modified the actual position of the 
Government of India A wide discretion had always been exer- 
cised by die govemor-general, especially in matters of foreign 
policy. But the appeaiancc of the telegraph at once reduced his 
discretionaiy freedom. He could, and therefoie he was obhged 
to, take the secretaiy of state’s orders even m matters where 
formerly he would have acted on his own opinion. With this 
change m practice went a change m consatutional theory. In 
1858 the received view had been that the executive government 
resided m India Frcre could tcU Sir Charles Wood blundy that 
his busmess as secretary of state was to repiesent the governor- 
general m the cabinet and m parliament But later secretaries of 
state like Lord Salisbury held that the governor-general occupied 
a position similar to tliat of an ambassador under the Foreign 
Office. When the governor-geneial, Lord Northbrook, contested 
dlls view and opposed the foieigd policy which Salisbuiy wished 
him to cany uito operation, the latter drove him fiom office and 
secured the appomtmeut of a successor more in harmony with his 
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ideas When Lord Ripon became governor-general, he was 
astonished at the change which had occurred since the time a few 
years caiher when he had been under-sccrctaiy of state for India. 
He did not enjoy nearly tliat degree of freedom winch he had 
expected, and doubted whctlicr he would liave accepted the 
govenior-generalslnp had he known the actual state of affairs 
Thus tlic telegraph brought an ever-growing contiol of the 
Government of India by the secietaiy of state This was often 
accentuated by the pcisoiial equation. Lord Elgin in the late 
hnnetLCS seems to have been rdiuctant to do anytlniig without 
seeking the permission of Whitehall, and the only governor- 
gener^ who succeeded m making even a temporary stand against 
these encroachments was Loid Curzon. His strong personality, 
Ins lange of knowledge, his vigoui of opinion, for a while 
succeeded in dieckuig, if not rcveismg, die tendency, and, could 
he have ruled India before the days of the tclcgiaph he would 
have left a reputation wlncli might have been set beside those of 
Wellesley or Dalhousie. He claimed as the expert on the spot the 
right of taking dcasious; where he could not secure the secretary 
of state’s appioval, he claimed a right of appeal to the cabinet; and 
where he could not persuade die cabmet, he might even invoke 
the influence of the crown Mr Balfour’s cabinet humoured him 
foi a long tune and to a remarkable dcgicc The secretary of state, 
Mr St John Brodnek, asset ted ui words which oddly lecall Batde 
Frere’s exlioitation to Sir Charles Wood, that he was acting as 
Curzoii s ambassador m England But dns triumph was too 
contrary to die broad trend of events to be durable. The forces 
mabng for mcrcased control from London were too strong 
peimanendy to he diverted from dieir normal action Personal 
frieiidslups, winch had made Oiuzon’s domination possible, were 
stramed and weakened In the end, as has been seen, the cabmet 
threw over Curzon m a controversy where he seems to have been 
entirely in the right, and he soon resigned his office The next 
governor-genera] found himself confronted by a minister as 
domniecrmg as Brodnek had been complaisant. Widx Morlcy 
the India Office resumed its earlier attitude, and the governor- 
general was regarded as the secretary of state’s agent. Though 
Morley did not Inmself use die term in public, and even hafc- 
apologised when it dropped from the bps of his imdcr-sccretary, 
his language showed that he approved the senomeiit even when 
he disowned the expression. 
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This tendency was natural and inevitable so long as the 
Government of India remained a bureaucracy. But it is clear that 
every step taken to invest the latter with a constitutional character 
brought mto action forces which would weaken and ultimately 
arrest the prevadmg current. Every expansion of the governor- 
general’s council, every measure to assoaate non-official Indians 
more closely with the administration, made the governor-general 
the mouthpiece of opimons with which die home authonties 
could not be in touch but to which they were more and more 
disposed to defer Such were the mfiucnces which were to reverse 
the tendenaes introduced by the change of government in 1858 
and the laymg of the Red Sea cable 



CHAPTER Xm 


Provmcial and District Administration 
after the Mutiny 

The gcneial scheme of piovinaal govermneut was even less 
affected by the act of 1858 tlian tlie Goveiiimcnt of India itself 
The esccunvc counals of the two prcsideiiaes were modified in 
1861 1ft the same way as the executive council of the governor- 
general, and in that year, as has been aheady shown, some dcgicc 
of legislative power was icstored to tlic cliief provinces Apart 
from these changes the structure of the provuicial govcinincnts 
remamed unaltetcd However, a good deal of re-distiibution of 
tenitory took place. Tlie over-^iown provuicc of Ucngal, lor 
example, was reduced in 1874 by the creanon of Assam as a 
separate provmce under a dnef commissioner Tlnrty-one yeais 
later two provmces — one Western Bengal, Biliar and Oiissa, and 
the other Eastern Bengal and Assam — ^wcrc formed, each under 
a heutenant-govemor In 1911 this aiiangemeiit was abandoned 
Assam reverted to the scpaiate charge of a chief coinmissioner, 
Bihar and Orissa weie placed under alieuteiiant-govcinor. Baigal 
was re-urated and entrusted to a governor and council, thus 
recovenng its former status as a presidency. In 1877 the North- 
Western or Agra Provinces were ranted with Oudh, and in 1903 
received their modem name of die Umted Piovniccs In r86x the 
Cential Provinces were formed by die union of the Nagpur with 
the Sagar and Nerbudda teintoaei, and to diese Berar was added 
m 1902 when it was leased m perpetuity to the Government of 
India by die Nizam In 1903 the Noidi-West Fionncr Provuicc 
was formed out of the Panjab tcrntoiies beyond the Lidus, and in 
1912 the aty of Delhi, on bccommg the capital of Bntisli India, 
was formed into an “administrative enclave” under a separate 
dnef coinmissioner. 

The legal relations between these provmcial adiiumstrations and 
die central government remainedunchanged. The two presidencies 
m some respects enjoyed speaal privileges, derived from dicir 
onginal mdependence of the president:)’ of Fort William in 
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Bengal. They could correspond direct with die home government 
on matters not uivolvmg finance ; they could appeal to it against 
the orders of the Govermnent of India; they enjoyed the right of 
appomtment to important provmaal posts But from 1833 
complete finanaal control over all the provmaal administraaons 
had b een vested m the Government of India. No attempt had 
ever been made to define the powers which should be exerased by 
the provmaal governments, which had m law become the local 
agents of the cential power. 

Tins excessive centrahsatioii had been tempered by two m- 
fluenccs. The great extent of the country, rhe diverse social and 
economic conditions prevailing in the various provinces, lin- 
guistic differences which produced distmct technical vocabulanes 
in the different provmces, fiist ni the important matter of trade, 
then in the yet more important matter of land revenue, made it as 
difficult to lule Lidia from Calcutta as it would be to rule Europe 
from Constantinople The governor-general m Ins short term of 
office could not be expected to master such an array of discon- 
certmg detail. His council, drawn exclusively from the Bengal 
services down to 1858, knew nothnig of the southern and western 
provmces, mto whicli their duties never led them, and litde even 
of their own provmcc where they were hampered by the con- 
sequences of the permanent setdement Ignorance, therefore, went 
some way towards limitmg the legal control of the governor- 
general ui comial. The other nifluence was the limitation of time. 
When all busmess was laid indiscriminately before die council as 
a whole, many pouits of detail had of necessity to be passed over 
with small consideration. 

Li these respects the system mtroduced by Cannmg brought 
about a considerable charge. It? not merely strengthened the 
control of die governor-general over the general conduct of the 
Government of Lidia, but also strengthened the control of the 
Government of India over the provnicial govermiients The port- 
foho system mulaphed the capacity of the central government for 
transacting busmess, and thus sharpened the scrutiny which could 
be givai to provmaal proposals. Then too the finanaal re- 
orgamsation begun by James Wilson, the first finance member, 
produced a closer and more systematic mspecaon of provincial 
fmaiice. Strmgeiit rules were adopted, requirmg a prehmmary 
sanction for all expenditure, involving a multitude of refeicnces 
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on details much, too minute for the consideration of the Gov^^iu- 
ment of India, and producing great friction with the subordinate 
governments, which felt themselves aggrieved at the limitation of 
their powers. 

Some relaxation thus became necessary, in the interest of 
smooth workmg as well as efficiency, and from 1 872 onwards a 
process of financial decentralisation was begun, the object of 
which was to free the provinces from needless control and to 
classify the icvenues of the countiy into central and provincial 
In the earher days no distinction had been iccogniscd All taxation 
was collected on behalf of the Government of India, winch 
annually assigned specific sums for the requirements, real or 
supposed, of the several provmces. No attempt had even been 
made to limit provmcial expenditure to a certain proportion of 
the revenues raised witluii each provmcc The result had been an 
unfair allocation of funds as between the several provinces The 
most clamant governments received more than their fair share, 
those which sought to practise economy suffeicd by this exercise 
of virtue. Funds were allotted m pioportion rather to demands 
than to needs The diffcient systems of land revenue increased the 
meqiiahty. The permanent settlement of the Bengal laud revenue 
piecluded the rismg costs of admimscratioii from being met by 
mcreasmg collections from this, the most piolific source of 
taxation within the provmcc itself The other provmces were 
therefore reqmred to pay more m order that the land-owners of 
Bengal might contmue to enjoy the benefits of a fixed assessment 

Lord Mayo began by assigmng to the provincial authorities 
certain services, such as education and roads, for which they were 
to be responsible, providmg addiaonal money that might be 
needed beyond the fixed budgeft grants by savmgs or by local 
taxation. Under Lytton and Rupon, the work was earned on. 
Provmcial governments were allowed to transfer savings 111 one 
section of meir budget for expenditure under another. Certain 
small sources of mcomc were transferred to their mauagement, 
and they were to keep part of any net mcrcasc they could obtain 
from them. The viaous system of amiual settlements with each 
provmcc was abolished Under this method of control aU un- 
expended grants lapsed to the Gbvciiimcnt of India at the close of 
the finanaal year, so that in the last quarter of the year much 
needless expenditure was often incurred merely m order tliat 
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grants might not lapse and that the Government of India might 
have no excuse for cuctuig down the ensuing annual budget on 
die ground that the scale of the former grants had been evidently 
excessive In place of diis was estabhshed a quniquemual setde- 
inent, under winch balances could be earned forward and pro- 
vincial governments could plan their expenditure over a period of 
years, instead of coiifimng their outlook to twelve months only. 
Finally under Lord Curzon a great advance was made by the 
estabhshinent of wliatwerc called “quasi-peimancnt setdements” 
These were based on a real attempt to classify revenues as central 
and provincial It was imperfect, m diat it was still found 
necessary for die provmces to assign a proportion of their land 
revenue and excise collections to the central treasury; but it was 
declared that the distribuuon of revenues between central and 
provincial needs would not be altered save m the event of some 
great calamity such as war or famine, which would imperatively 
rcqunc a temporal y readjustment These changes were accom- 
panied by a progressive rdaxation of control over finanaal detail. 
The limits of expenditure winch might be sanenoned by provincial 
governments were raised, and appomtments might be made and 
posts created by them 'wbidi at an earlier time would have 
required the formal approval of the Government of India. The 
tlnrty years winch dosed in 1904 thus materially increased the 
authority of the provmaal goveinments m matters of detail. Their 
formal power unquestionably rose 
But at the same time their degree of influence over the general 
couisc of policy tended to weaken. The growth of commumca- 
nons, winch subjected the Government of India to the secretary 
of state, subjected the provmcial governments to the Government 
of India The ccntrahsation of period before 1858 had been 
a matter of law rather than one of practice. Provmcid governors, 
licutenant-governois, and high comnussioners had all enjoyed 
large though varying powers of discretion Varying systems of 
distiict admnnstratioii and land-revenue collection liad developed 
m the various provmces, usually justified by speaal local condi- 
uons But now the influence of the telegraph, the spread of 
education, the growdi of the press, die devdopment of political 
interests, dl tended to produce a^rowmg uniformity of pohey. 
Local diffeienccs were not indeed obbterated but they were 
reduced. The new period was one of constant reports, statistics, 
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office work Supervision was incomparably closer. Organisation 
came to be moulded rather on the theoretical perfection begotten 
of files in die pigeon-holes of Calcutta than on what the individual 
admmistrator thought to be indispensable So that wliilc the 
Govcrmneiit of India was surrendering its light to say whether 
a collector m Bombay or Madras should add a new clerk to his 
office establishment, it was laying down principles for universal 
application and earnestly pressing the provincial governments to 
put them into practice This pressure, hkc chat of the sccrctaiy of 
state, increased as the centuiy waned. It reached its climax with 
the appointment of nispectors-gciicial by the Goverument of 
India, designed to visit the piovuiccs, to "‘advise” provincial 
officials, and to mform the Government of India of the extent to 
winch Its views were bemg earned into effect. Matters went so 
far that Bombay could not set up a tiinvcisity course of studios m 
agricultuic because other piovinccs were not sufficicudy advanced 
for such a step, and Burma had to stand perpetually on guard lest 
one of the revenue systems of noithcni India should be thrust upon 
the provuice Curzon might complain that he knew less of what 
was going on in Madras than what was going on 111 Egypt. But 
the complaints of a tired man must not be taken too seriously; 
and if Ins language corresponded with the fact, that was because 
he lacked time or mchiiatioii to read the mcxhaustiblc stream of 
papers which the central govemment exacted from every province 
A hkc tendenc}^ was illustrated by the reform of the law courts 
and the development of Indian law A icform ui this direction 
was long overdue, and had constituted one of the main purposes 
winch were to have been secured by the reforms of 183 3, altbough 
unexpected difficulties had prevented action for another genera- 
tion In 1858 the old evils still^pjprsistcd At the three presidency 
towns sat the three Supreme Courts, mainly admin istcnug 
Enghsh law and liavmg no relation with the company \s courts 
winch operated everywhere else m British India These latter 
admimstcred strange and diverse mixtures of English, Muslim and 
Huidu law, more or less amplified and modified by the regula- 
tions and acts passed by the company’s govcrumcucs. The icsult 
was that die presidency towns had different systems of law from 
diosc of the countries of wlncJi dicy wcic the capitals. The first 
essential step to get rid of diesc anomalies was the amalgamation 
of the two sets of courts Tins was much facilitated by the 
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establishment of direct crown government, foi it was manifestly 
absurd to replace two groups depending one upon the crown and 
the other upon the company, by two groups each dependuig upon 
the Clown In i86t therefore the Indian Pligh Courts Act was 
passed to fuse the two groups uito one The Supreme Courts were 
united with the company’s couits of appeal — the i^adr "adalats — at 
each presidency town, the new couits receiving the new ntle of 
High Courts These mhcrited the ongmal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts witlnn the presidency towns and the appellate 
audiontv of the sadr couits over the teriitory dependent on cacli. 
Thus proposals for which Hastings and impey had been violently 
assailed were at last, eighty years latci, effected with tlic approval 
of aJl The judges of the new courts, hke those of the Supreme 
Courts, were to be appointed by the crown and hold office durmg 
pleasure A third of each bench was to consist of members of tlie 
English, Insh, or Scotch bars, one third of covenanted servants, 
and the remainder of peisons who had held judiaal office or 
practised in the High Courts An opcimig was thus made by 
which eminent Indian lawvcis without Euiopean qualifications 
could be promoted to the bench The constitution of these High 
Courts has remained unchanged, but a fourth was set up at 
Allahabad m 1866, and a fifth at Patna m 1912. 

The jurisdiction of the new High Courts was limited to the 
older or “regulation” provinces in winch alone Supreme Courts 
had been created, and where no change could be made but by the 
legislature In the other, more recently acquired pioviiices, a 
similar orgamsatioii was gradually established by the authority 
of the govemoi-gcneral m comicil Chief Courts, as these new 
bodies were called, were mtroduced m the Panjab in 1866, and 
later on in the Central Piovincps^ Sind, and Burma. Judges of tlie 
Chief Courts were appointed by the governor-general and held 
office during his pleasure 

The main cause which had delayed tins judicial reorganisation 
liad been the need of simplifying the law and deterrmmng the 
mode of procedure which was to be adopted, it being agieed by 
all except practising lawyers that some way out of the existmg 
confusion must be found. It had been declared by a judge of the 
Calcutta Supreme Court in 1819 that “no one cordd then pro- 
nounce an opimon or form a judgment, however sound, upon any 
disputed right, regarding which doubt and confusion might not 
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be raised by those who might choose to call it in question” In 
183s a law commission had been constituted with Macaulay as 
Its president, to attempt a codification of the existing law It had 
prepared the first draft of the Penal Code In 1853 anothei law 
coniinission had been foimed. Tins load sat 111 London instead of 
Calcutta, and had first produced the Code of Civil Procedure, 

f )asscd into law m 1859 In i860 the Penal Code as revised by later 
awyeis was passed. In 1861 a Crmnnal Procedure Code, pre- 
pared by the second law commission, was adopted The way had 
thus been opened for die reform of the law courts by provjdmg 
common procedures to be followed m civil and cniTunaJ causes 
throughout Bntish India, although several revisions of each were 
afterwards found to he necessary, and other biaiidies of law were 
codified at a later date No doubt can be felt that the new laws 
were a great improvement on the mcolicrcnt mass of rules winch 
they displaced At the same time codification has not been found 
entirely free fiom disadvantage The augmented certainty of the 
law has not dimimshed the frequency of appeal, and it has been 
acutely remarked tliat under the codes eases have come to be 
argued on over-subde uncipretanon of the wording of the 
statutes or on pomts of perhaps muiute procedure rather than on 
broad principle and the meats of the individual ease. 

Under British adnnnistratioii Muslim criminal law has ceased 
to operate In the time of Warren Hastings the rcfoi m of Muslim 
crmnnal law began It mvolved many pomts winch were icpug- 
nant to western legal ideas. The rule that a murdered man's next- 
of-km might choose die death of the murderer or a sum of money, 
the rule that the murderer could only be put to death by the 
murdered man's ncxt-of-kin, the rule that an accused could be 
convicted only on the evidence p£ two eye-witnesses, or the rule 
tliat infidels could not be admitted as witnesses against Muslims, 
were easily evaded by orders to die courts In 1793 the punish- 
ment of an eye for an eye was prohibited In 1825 women were 
exempted from flogging From 1849 the perjurer was no longer 
branded At last m i860 the Penal Code wholly replaced the 
criminal law which Iiad been mtroduced mco India by the Turks 
of Ghur. 

Family law, however, whethes? Mushm or Hindu, was scarcely 
touched. The Muslim law of dxvoicc and successions remamed 
substantially unaltered, while there was no sharp conflict between 
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Muslim and English conceptions of landed rights such as distui- 
guished Hindu law from English. English knowledge of Hindu 
law had grown up slowly. Warren Hastings had led the way by 
causing a group of pundits to compile a digest of the recognised 
texts, which was translated into Persian and thence uito Eiighsh 
under the title of the Gentoo Code. A generation later tins had 
been superseded by the Digest of Colebrooke, who was at once 
a sound lawyer and a Sanskrit scholar The mflucncc of such works, 
however, was to invest ancient Sanskiit texts witli an authoiity 
winch perhaps tliey had never before enjoyed, for the changes 
made by customary and local use were wholly igiioicd The 
pundits who were attached to each court as expounders of Hmdu 
law were also inclmed to stand upon their texts and to dispute 
the validity of custom where the latter differed from the former. 
In northern India tins tendency was m part comiteractcd by the 
growmg practice of takmg evidence of prevalent usage; but in the 
south the text locally recogmsed — ^the commentary on Yajna- 
valkya known as the Mitakshaia complied ni the eleventh century 
A D — ^long contmued to enjoy absolute authority 

These texts confronted Enghsh lawyers witli principles of 
ownership wholly strange to them In England ownership was 
simple, uidependent, and unrestricted * ’ . But m the Hmdu world 
tins was an exceptional condition. Property of all kmds normally 
vested, not m the individual, but m the jomt family; and though 
eacli male membei could at any time demand his sliarc, winch 
would become Ins sole property, it would almost at once become 
the joint property of a new family composed of the owner and 
Ins descendants Thus mdividual rights were 111 a perpetual state 
of flux, and, although they could be determmed for the instant by 
a division, such temporary sctcki^ent would be at once upset by 
the birdi of children The mdividual was thus seldom entided to 
alienate on Ins own behalf any spcafic piece of propeity. This 
system, wlnlc m general recogmsed and mamtamed by English 
courts, has 111 modem times been modified m two respects The 
mdividual has been invested with rights to sell or charge his share 
in jomt property and to dispose by wdl of property winch he has 
acquired mdependcntly, and with winch mider Hmdu law he 
could deal by gift. 

The growth of commerce reiideied the first of these clianges 
almost mdispcnsablc. Economic activity would be gready stmiu- 
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latcd by allowing a man to deal with his shate in family property. 
Between 1855 and 1872 die courts came to hold that a creditor 
might recover a judgment debt by bringing to sale a debtors 
share m family property, the purchaser becoming ciitidcd to the 
Items repicsentmg that share when ascertained by a division. In 
the west and south it dien came to be held that the individual 
himself might sell what might be sold under a decree against luni. 
In the noith and cast, however, this logical development was not 
followed In the matter of wiUs the pundits, foUowuig their texts, 
considered such a right as an innovation which sliould not he 
permitted. But as against this was the fact that from 1758 Hindus 
began m uicreasuig numbcis to make wills. In Bengal the right 
was foiinally acknowledged 111 1792 in icgard to property of 
which a man could dispose by gift m Ins lifetime. In Bombay an 
anomalous position developed hi the presidency town, under 
the influence of English legal ideas, such wills received effect, 
but elsewhere m the provnice they did not. In Madras the 
sadr court had at first been inchned to follow the precedents 
established in Bengal. But a regulation of 1829, deefarmg that 
wills of Hmdus should have no force save m so far as they 
might be vahd under Hindu law, produced an entire change of 
attitude Sucli wills, therefore, rcmanicd wholly mopciativc till 
1862, when the High Couit at last recognised their validity, 
foUowmg a decision of the Privy Council 111 1856. Later legis- 
lation of 1870 and 1881 applied to such wills certain general 
conditions regardmg the exercise of testamentary power. 

In certam othei dirccaons the enactment of the codes and die 
reorganisation of the superior courts produced important con- 
sequences They led for instance to the disappearance of the maui 
dmercnccs between die icgulattpn and non-regulation provinces. 
Those had consisted m the mcdiods of legislation and the modes of 
district organisation. Law in the non-regulation provinces had 
been provided by executive order; and the district officer liad 
umted in has own hands executive and judicial functions. In a 
provmcc hke die Panjab a large body of law was 111 force, bur, 
unlike the enactments prevalent m the older provinces, it had not 
been the work of the legislative council, and was not distinguished 
by special legislauve form le consisted m the orders of the 
governor-general, under whose personal direction the new pro- 
vinces had been administered, and the orders of the principal 
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authorities whom he had set up. One disadvantage was that the 
lack of legislaave form gave use to uncertamty, since, as Maine 
noted, It was not always easy to discern which oiders were, and 
which were not designed to liave legislative effect Another was 
the dubious legahty of the system. It had been called 111 question 
by Sir Baines Peacock, chief justice of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta The Councils Act of 1 8 61 therefore included a section 
declaring valid the rules actually ni force, although diey had not 
been made in the manner laid down by the statutes This neces- 
sitated an enquiry as to wliat rules actually were m force in Oudh 
or ui the Panjab, and thenceforward legislaave methods followed 
the statutoiy processes The union also of cxecuave and judiaal 
power was modified, and district admimstraaon, ui part at least, 
was assimilated to the typical organisation elsewhere The deputy- 
commissioner, as the head of a district was called m the non- 
regulation provmccs, had onginaUy exercised the combined 
authority of revenue collector, head of the police, and chief avd 
and ciimnial judge withm Ins district, while the commissioner m 
charge of a division or group of distiicts supervised Ins executive 
and revenue work and heard appeals fiom Ins judiaal decisions. 
Gradually these judicial fimctions were transferred to separate 
officials The deputy-commissioner retained as magistrate a hiruted 
crinnnal jurisdiction, but he was gradually relieved of the task of 
hearing civil suits save those arismg between landlord and tenant; 
the commissioner’s jurisdiction 111 like manner was transferred to 
divisional judges, who came in course of time to correspond 
closely with the district and sessions judges of the regulation 
provmccs Thus die peisonal admunstration whidi had been the 
mark of the non-rcgulation provmccs came to an end and was 
replaced by much the same ru}e*of law as liad been established 
elsewhere. The prmcipal survivmg distinction was diat the Ingher 
adimnistrative posts long contmued to be open to men who were 
not members of die covenanted civil service. 

However, though personal rule vanished from wide areas as a 
whole, it was neither practicable nor desirable for it to disappear 
altogether. There were numerous tracts m the various provinces, 
consisting of hilly or jungly regions, mliabited by primitive tribes 
wholly unaccustomed to regular administration. Earher govern- 
ments had Ignored their existence except when raids of me hiU- 
men upon the plams had called for punishment. The Santhal 
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parganas in Bengal, tlic Main Kaiita m Bombay, the hill tracts 
of die Northern Circars, and many other aicas, were all uiismtcd 
for the elaborate system of government which had been established 
in the older provinces, with dieir separation of functions, com- 
plicated laws, and endless senes of appeals from court to court 
Where piimitivc tribesmen, as in die Saiithal paiganas, had been 
subjected to the general plan of government, the plain dwellers 
had taken advantage of tins to exploit the lull tribes, widi in- 
justice and icbclhon as the consequence A statute of 1870 and an 
Indian act of 1874 permitted a certain elasticity in the system. 
The first permitted die secretary of state to “schedule** tracts 
witlnn winch the govern or-general 111 council should have autho- 
rity to make bmding regulations The second aiabled the govern- 
ment to declare m cases ofdoubt the law in force iiisuch “scheduled 


tracts” In these restricted aicas the system of personal rule and 
umted powers whicli liad characteiiscd the iion-rcgulation pro- 
vmccs persisted 111 all its force, despite its disappearance as a mode 
of piovmaal govcinincnt 

hi Its mam principles the mode of district administration had 
been already settled, and, except for the modification in the newer 
non-regulation provinces aheady noted, the foimal changes made 
m the period aftci the Mutmy wcic not great The collector or 
deputy-commissioner coiitmucd to be die chief agent of govein- 
meiit m his district; he continued to be responsible for its general 
order and well-being But as time passed, diosc objects came to 
be pursued m a different manner and by changed mcdiods, wliicli, 
m the restricted aica of the district, corresponded witli the assimi- 
lation of non-icgulation to regulation provmces Govcrmnciic 
was bcconnng more a matter of method, of statistics, of general 
rules pressed into force over cvcf-Wideniug areas, tlian of personal 
judgment and influence The district officer gradually came to 
pass more of Ins time at headquarters, less on tour Tours them- 
selves became more hurried, as the motor car superseded horse 
and ox-cart and elephant. The telegraph cut down the collcctor*s 
discretionary powers, just as it cut down the local governor’s and 
even die governor-general's 

The elaboration of public business led to the division of admini- 
stration among a number of nc\^ departments, usually of a higlily 
specialised nature, tendmg to absorb pait of the duties for which 
the district officer had been exclusively responsible. Public works. 
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tor instance, acquired a new importance Before the Mutiny, 
except for the building and repair of public offices and the main- 
tenance of the few public roads, htde had been done But die new 
period was one of great expansion. Espeaally m the Panjab, new 
irrigation works on a large scale were planned and earned out, 
bringing under the plough wide areas which tdl then had lain 
barren and uiunliabited New roads were cut, new bridges made ; 
lailways weie bmlt These new activities demanded a tedimcal 
knowledge which could be acquired only by special training, and 
so the control which the collector had formerly exercised over the 
pubhc works of his district was 111 part replaced by that of a Public 
Works Depaitinent, composed of engmeers, military and civd, 
and represented 111 each district by an official called the executive 
enguicer, who was responsible to the provincial head of the 
dcpaitinciit. The collector was still consulted about operations m 
Ins district, for they would certainly affect the important question 
of icvciiuc, and his opinion continued to carry great weight on 
all questions of generd policy witlnn tlic district; but there had 
come mto existence an organised department owing obedience to 
another authority. 

Much the same happened with the forests TiU die time of 
Dalhousic hardly aiiythmg had been attempted m the way of 
conscivatioii, and great areas had. been damaged or destroyed by 
indisciiminate cutemg and grazmg In 1856 Brandis was invited 
from Germany to advise on the pohey to be followed in the 
Burmese forests, and he with two other German experts organised 
the Forest Department, formed m 1869. A conservator of forests 
was appointed in each provnicc, with deputies 111 charge of the 
“circles” into winch the forest lands were divided Under acts 
passed in 1865 and 1878 then forest lands were classified as 
“reserved”, “protected” and “unclasscd”. The first are main- 
tained under strict' lules of scientific forestry; die second are 
subject only to lulcs designed to increase their value to the 
ncighbourmg inhabitants or to perniic their subsequent reserva- 
tion if that should become desirable; the diird arc virtually open 
The chief difficulucs wlncli arose in tins hrancli of administration 
resulted from the uncertam and ill-defined rights of user wliicli the 
neighbouring inhabitants, whcdijn setded villagers or primitive 
tribes, claimed to possess The extension of culuvatioii m the 
couisc of the nineteenth century absorbed in certam provinces 
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lands winch had lam waste and had been employed for pasture. 
This led to a giowmg pressure upon forest areas, threatening 
widcspiead destruction, widi tlic accompaniment of a duninishcd 
rainfall and extensive dcimdaaoii The act of [878 thcicforc laid 
down methods by which public and piivatc lights 111 foicst lauds 
were to he determmed, and provided for the extinction of private 
rights by compensation or exchange whcic they endangered areas 
whidi it was judged necessary to “lescrvc'*. As was the ease 
with public works, these foicst operations also closely affected the 
interests of the agiicultural population, while, then, tlic technical 
operations of the forest conservators were withdrawn from the 
collector’s management, lulcs for the contiol of grazing or the 
levy of fees required his approval 

A further development intimately touching the welfare of the 
rural population was the appearance of an agricultural depart- 
ment From the eaily days of the company’s rule sporadic efforts 
had been made to improve agriculture and introduce new and 
profitable crops. Ac the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the mnctcenth centuiics attempts were nude to intioducc 
cinnamon from Ceylon and doves from Amboyua Cotton seed 
was imported from Bourbon. Prickly pear was planted to feed 
the insect winch produces cochineal. At Madras an cxpciimcntal 
farm was instituted in 1865, developing later into an agricultural 
school, and m 1886 into an agricultural college. In 1882 an 
agricultural expert was appointed to advise the officers concerned 
widi the land-revenue sctdemaits. Ac Bombay and elsewhere 
departments of land records and agricultiiic were foi med between 
1880 and 1884 But these attempts led to little, mainly because 
such experts as there were lay under the control of the non-expert 
revenue department Cutzon^ Jiowcvcr, inaugurated a most 
fruitful change. In tqox he appointed an inspector-general of 
agiicultute with a small staff of experts This was followed m 1905 
and 1906 by the organisaaon of piovuicial departments Agri- 
cultural colleges were opened, research was undertaken; methods 
of exterminating pests were discovered and recommended; the 
improvement of crops was zealously sought after. Here as else- 
where devdopment rcqmrcd the supersession of non-expert by 
expert control. • 

The organisation of the provmcial departments of education 
worked m the same direction The collector m early days load 
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exercised a paternal if vaguely informed supervision over the 
schools mamtauicd \vitliin Ins district, occasionally visiting them 
and questioning teachers and pupils. When the educauonal 
departments were formed m 1856, this work was taken over by 
the mspectors of schools and their subordmates. But beyond the 
appearance ui the districts of a new official responsible not to the 
collector hut to the head of the department, the change scarcely 
affected the collector’s positton because the ruial populaaoii took 
and coutuiued to take no uitcrcst m education, since it was, even 
m Its simplest and most elementary forms, ui no wise comiected 
with die daily business and vital concerns of agricultunsts. 

For a different reason the reorganisation of the pohee depart- 
ments also affected hut htde the collector’s posinon. An act of 
1861 introduced extensive reforms in the provniaal pohcc, which 
had been entirely controlled by die collectors and deputy-com- 
missioners in their capaaty as district magistrates acting under the 
orders of the provincial governments. The distnct officers had m 
&ct msuffiaciit leisure to mamtam an adequate control over the 
pohcc of dicir discnct, and mvcstigation had brought to light cases 
in which Indian pohee officials had employed the methods 
familiar to earlier Indian governments but inconsistent with 
western ideas. No one under the rule of the nawab of Arcot had 
been astomshed or shocked when a prisoner was stood m the sun 
with a heavy stone on Ins head to make him confess to a crime 
which he was thought to have committed But such practices 
assumed a different complexion under the Presidency of Madras. 
The police of each province were therefore placed under an 
inspector-general, with deputy-mspectors-general in charge of 
areas corresponding with the revenue divisions In each district 
a supermtendent ivas placed m (?h^rge of the local police establish- 
ments. But the mamtenance of puhhc order was too important 
a matter to be withdrawn firom the head of the distnct. The district 
supermtendents wcie therefore placed under a dual control They 
were responsible to their departmental authonties for die internal 
nianagcmcnc and disaphnc of their police-force; hut in regard to 
Its distribution, the preservation of peace and the suppression of 
crime, they followed the directions of the distnct magistrates, so 
that die authority of the coUectcJt was htde affected. The change 
certainly produced improvement. But the pay and qualifications, 
espcaally of the lowci Indian ranks, remamed poor; and the 
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police commission appointed by Curzoii iccommciidcd numerous 
rcfoiins whicli were gradually introduced as financial conditions 
permitted. 

The net lesult of all these changes was to set up within the 
district agents of numerous departments owing hut a limited 
obedience to the collector, whereas in the past he had been the 
channel by winch all govcriiinciit orders liad been earned into 
operation This did not greatly affect Ins prc-cminencc witlnn the 
aiea of Ins authority, but it eiioimously incicascd his office-work 
Matters winch would previously have been settled by the drafting 
of an order to the appropriate official became die subjects of 
voluminous correspondence, not merely with the district icpic- 
sentatives of the various new departments, but also, in conse- 
quence of proposals submitted by the heads of these new de- 
partments, with the provincial government itself This cci taiiily 
reduced the capaaty of the collector to deal directly and person ally 
witli the affaiis of his district Government was becoming a 
matter of memoranda, minutes, Icttcis and statistics instead of 
personal inspection and decision The change involved greater 
method, greater regularity, a tighter control by the central bodies, 
a moic effiaent admuiistration. But it also canied with it the h)ss 
ofthat close personal touch between the head of the district and 
the villagers in winch had lam the real strength of the company’s 
government in every province but Bengal 

hi some respects this more systematic govcrinnciic cairicd with 
It great advantages. Geneial measures adapted to the special needs 
of various pi ovmces, were taken to protect die interests and rights 
of the cultivators In Bengal they had been most grievously 
neglected. The zammdars and dicir agents had succeeded in hiding 
die agrarian position Corn wallas had hoped that the operation of 
Ins new courts would disentangle a pioblcm which he thought 
too intricate for executive solution; but the advantage which Ins 
elaborate judicial procedure and its freedom of appeal from court 
to court bestowed on the rich land-holder as against the poor 
cultivator, had completely falsified his expectations. The zauitn- 
dars claimed under the permanent settlement to be entitled to the 
fee simple of their estate except where tenants could prove 
customary rights; and the large' class of customary tenants had 
undergone grievous dinnnution. In 1859 the first act was passed 
to remedy this injustice. Tins declared that certain classes of 
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tenants were entitled to occupy their holdings at fixed rentals, and 
that occupancy rights should be presumed where tenants had held 
the same lands for twelve years or more, wlnle it also hmited the 
zannndars’ powers of distiamt upon the ryot But the burden of 
proof still lay upon the latter, and no provision was made to 
ascertain and record existing rights Im 872 agrarian troiible arose 
out of the additional demands made upon the cultivators in 
certain districts After long discussions a new tenancy act was 
passed ni 1885. Tins checked the practice, mtroduced after 1859, 
of movmg tenants from holdmg to holding m order to prevent 
their securing occupancy rights, and enabled a survey and a record 
of rights to be prepared m any area by dirccnon of the Govern- 
ment of India, or 111 any estate where either the zamindar or the 
lyots petitioned the provmaal government for such action In 
tins way after the lapse of thiee geneiations part of the injustice of 
the permanent sctdcnient was undone. 

The problem of occupancy nghts liad been far more acute in 
Bengal than m any of die odier provinces, because there alone a 
system of latge estates comcidcd widi a permanent zarmndan 
settlement But quesaons of tenant-iight emerged m the Agra or 
North-Western Provinces, ui Oudh, and m the Paiyab In the 
fiist die Bengal act of 1859 apphed until it was replaced by special 
acts of 1873 and i88t, which maintained the same general pnn- 
ciples but also gave to the collectors and subordinate revenue 
offiaals the power of setthng disputes between tenants and dieir 
landlords In Oudh, where the talukdari settlement had recog- 
nised subordinate rights, by acts of 1868 and t886 such occupancy 
rights were admitted as had been enjoyed witlini thirty years of 
the amiexation, and non-occupancy tenants were protected against 
any mcreasc of rent at mtci vals ©f less than seven years In the 
Paiijab, where die prevalent land-tenures were different, an act of 
1868, passed after much controversy, defined die classes of tenant 
entitled to occupancy rights but abolished future acquisition by 
mere lapse of amc 

Economic development led to evils of a different kind One of 
the major consequences of the stabihty of British rule and die 
giowmg preasion of lights over the soil was a great rise m the 
marketability of land. A buyer cftuld rely, ni a degree which had 
never before existed, on knowing what rights he was purchasmg 
and on finduig full legal support for the rights he had acquired. 
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At the same time the development of the world-markets for Indian 
produce, the expansion of the legal profession, the rise of a middle 
class possessed of great wealth, produced a large number of 
individuals ready to lend money on landed security oi to huy land 
outright as die safest of all possible investments What had 
happened in England in the lialf-ccntury followmg on die con- 
fusion of the Wars of the Roses happened m India in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The mortgage and sale of land 
incieased with extraordinary rapidity In so far as diis affected the 
landlord class, it mattered comparatively little But over great 
tracts die land was divided out uito the tuiy holdings of peasant 
proprietors Their extrusion from dicir lioldmgs and their reduc- 
tion from the position of land-holders to that of agncultuial 
labourers was a matter which could not be viewed with un- 
concern. In 1875 considciablc agianan trouble broke out m the 
Bombay Deccan ; nots took place, the village money-lenders and 
gram-dealers were attacked, their houses burnt, their accounts 
destroyed In Madras a large amomit of land gradually passed out 
of the possession of the non-Braliman peasant into that of the 
Brahman professional class In. the Panjab the cultivating class 
was bcuig ousted by traders and money-lenders In order to meet 
this soa J evil two remedies, direct and indirect, were gradually 
apphed The direct remedy lay m legislation. In conscq^iicucc of 
the Bombay troubles, and the recommendations of a commission 
appomted to investigate their causes, an act was passed to prevent 
money-lenders fiom acqmnng land by fraudulent claims. But, 
as this failed to attain its object, a diffcicnt principle was adopted 
in the Panjab, where an act of T900 placed xmder scvci c restrictions 
aU transfers of land from the ownership of die agricultural into 
that of the non-agncultural dasje# of the province. The indirect 
method consisted m die establishment and development of a 
system of co-operative credit. The value of this, both moral and 
ccononuc, would be hard to exaggerate 
India has suffered for untold generations from two economic 
vices. One lias been the reluctance of all but the banking and 
commercial castes to employ savmgs in any producuve way. 
They have been either hidden in the ground or spent upon the 
purchase of personal omamaxts otl gold or silver. The consequence 
has been that a great proportion of the wealth of the country has 
mcreased only in anthmctical instead of geometrical progression. 
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This medieval characteristic has been accompanied by another 
even more injurious Soaal custom has been allowed to dictate 
die expenditure of relatively huge sums on the ceremonial occa- 
sions of marriage and death. Expenses amomitmg to two or three 
years* entire income have been vntually mevicable at such times, 
because mdividuals feaicd lest their fcUow-villagers or caste-men 
would despise them if they kept dieii outlay below the customary 
standard But since their actual savings often would not cover 
such extravagance, die aid of the money-lender was sought 
Indian capital bemg scarce and ill-organised (another condition 
which assimilates bidia to medieval Europe), the rate of mterest 
was usurious, and would run from 1 8 to 24. per cent per annum 
These peculiarities explain why the Lidian cinavator was remark- 
able among all the peasant proprietors of die world for the extent 
of Ins indebtedness 

A real remedy for this evil demanded not only die provision 
of cheaper credit hut also a measure of practical economic educa- 
tion Cheaper credit by itself would be a mere palliative. Men 
needed to Icain the piactical disadvantages of borrowing for even 
the most solemn of rehgious rices, the pracucal advantages of 
borrowing and lendmg for productive purposes In 1904 Curzon 
resolved to apply to India mediods which had produced most 
fruitful results m not dissimilar conditions in Germany and Italy — 
the methods of co-operative credit An act of that year provided 
for the establishment of co-operative credit societies under due 
supervision. In 1912 the law was revised m the hght of Indian 
experience and widened so as to mclude socieues for co-operative 
purchase and marhetuig The local soaeties arc managed by 
committees of the villagers diemselvcs; their funds are m part 
provided by the subscriptions an^ deposits of the villagers. Under 
due supervision and control the movement, which has spread 
steadily, carries with it the most valuable educative influences; 
and the act of 1904 will perhaps rank with the organisation of the 
agricultural department as the most enduimg and valuable 
monument of Ciu’zon* s rule in India. 

The definiuon of landed rights and the provision of co-operative 
credit formed two developments of great importance to the 
peasantry of Indu. A third was the formation of regular and 
systematised methods of dealing with flunme. The failure of the 
periodic lams in India had much the same effect withm the area 
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concerned as a prolonged general strike would have m tlic 
industrial countries of the West. The ryot could not till his land 
or feed his catde. The cities ceased to leceivc tlieir accustomed 
supplies of food The mdustrics lacked their raw materials 
Everyone was thrown out of work. Inland transport ceased, for 
pack-oxen could not be fed and watcicd At mtcivals of a 
generation or so this terrific calamity had j&Ueii upon wide tracts 
of India, leaving them wasted, iinpovcnshcd, dispeopled The 
tradiaonal methods of rchcvmg famine had consisted in forbidding 
die export of gram, ui suspension of die revenne demand, in 
making advances to distressed cultivacois, and (m extreme cases) 
in die bestowal of charity by the ruler and lus chief officcis 
Similar methods were adopted by die company’s government 
But dicy weic obviously inadequate. When in 1837 the upper 
provinces were smitten with famine, the Agia government laid 
down die pimciplc that the state should find work foi the able- 
bodied, but that chanty must provide for those incapable of 
worknig. The result was the same in 1837 as it had always been. 
Many perished. 

The change m general conditions, liowevci, pciunttcd the 
development of more effectual methods of dealing with famines, 
while the extension of humanitarian ideas made such a develop- 
ment a matter of urgency. The areas liable to famine wore con- 
tracted by the new iirigatioii works, begun by the company’s 
govcinineiit and continued* with cver-growmg vigour and moic 
liberal finance by its successor. The budding of railways aided die 
solution of the problem with even greater power, chough in 
another manner, for it solved tlic problem of transpoitnig food- 
stuffs into the afflicted regions. The Orissa famine of 1866-67 laid 
a sharp emphasis on this aspect gfithc matter. The Oiissa districts 
were notably lackmg in means of land trauspoit, and the coast was 
uiacccssiblc after the breaking of the south-west monsoon. The 
consequences were exaggerated by die ignorance in wlnclx the 
Bengal system of admimstratiou had involved the local govern- 
ment. The magistrate of Cuttack was almost starved witliin a few 
days of reporting that no need for anxiety existed In die ensuing 
famine a quarter of the populauon was believed to have perished; 
and though, as is usual m suchn:ascs, the estimate probably ex- 
ceeded the fact, the suficriiig was great However, a committee 
was appomted to enquire into the causes of the failure to anticipate 
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and remedy the evil. Under the acute and vigorous guidance of 
George Campbell, its report led to a gieat development of policy. 
When fanimc appeared agaui m 1868 Lawrence, then governor- 
gencial, declared that the district officers would be held responsible 
foi seeing to It that no preventable deadis occurred In 1873 the 
Bihar iamnie exlnbited the opposite extreme Kehef was extra- 
vagant. Fatuuie was acute ui two districts only; but 6^ intlhons 
was spent on relief and 800,000 tons of uiineeded gram were 
caincd mto the affected area After tlie lack of preparation for the 
Orissa famine and the excessive rchef of tlie Bihar famuie, pohey 
took on a more exact and foreseeing cliaracter. A severe famme 
raged m 1876-8, caused by the failure of two successive mon- 
soons, and covering an area strctclnng fiom Madras nordiwards as 
far as the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The governor- 
general, Lytton, toured tlnough the fanmie-stiicken districts, 
closely observing the methods of rehef 111 force. He found great 
divergencies hi Bombay, for nistaiice, a greater savmg of life 
had been secured than m Madras, diough Madias had spent 
ten milhons as against Bombay’s four. He therefore appomted 
a comiTUSSion, under Sir Richard Stracliey as chairman, to 
cxainme mto the whole question. Its report, whicli appeared m 
1880, laid die basis of a new and efficient famme pohey. 

The mam pomts of the report dealt widi the need of properly 
compiled statistical mformauoii on the coiidinon of agriculture, 
with die preparation of local schemes of rehef-works winch 
would absorb such proportion of the population as would prob- 
ably be thrown out of employment, and with the financial 
measures necessary as a regular annual provision agamst the 
possibihty of famme Tins led to die preparation of a Famm e Code 
issucdm 1883 and to the appearance in the Indian Budget of a head 
called “Famme Rehef and Insurance”. Under the famine code 
schemes were to be prepared for rehef-works, the larger ones by 
die Public Works Departments, the smaller ones by die district 
officials, so that, whenever famme appeared, there should be a 
maturely considered programme of suitable projects ready to be 
put mto immediate operation As regards finance, it was reckoned 
diat famme had cost m recent years an average of a crore and a 
half of rupees It was therefore r&olvcd to budget for tins sum as 
part of the regular expenditure. In normal tunes it was to he 
employed either on schemes of irrigation designed to protect 
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areas specially liable to famine against its occurrence, or on tnc 
construction of railways and canals wlncli would odiciwisc liave 
been financed by loans. 

This new system was bitterly tested by two great famines m 
1896-7 and 1899-1900, in winch devoted efforts were made by 
the whole power of the administration to minimise suffering. 
Each was followed by a coniimssioii of enquiry; and wlnlc both 
generally endorsed the findings of Ly tton’s former commission, 
the second suggested a number ofpomts in which the methods of 
combating famine might he improved, laying particular emphasis 
on the importance of a more careful preparation of distiict schemes 
and on the early amiouncement of suspensions of the land revenue 
and of the grant of advances The changes then iiitioduccd by 
Curzon weic put to the test of experience in 1907-8 when 
famine again visited the United Provinces. The failure of the 
autumn and spring harvests was as great as it had been in 1896-7 
But Its effects were far smaller Railway extensions, canal ex- 
tensions, a Inghcr lange of prices and wages, a growing variety 
of employment, a more mobile population, had at last enabled 
the efforts of policy successfully to cope with the strain of famine, 
and m this most important respect medieval conditions had 
disappeared in India 

The orgamsation of the avil servants of the government still 
remams to be described. In 1854 they were classified into two 
groups — the covenanted and the uncovenanted servants The first 
formed the administrative aristocracy. They and they alone could 
legally fill any civil office in the rcgulauoii provinces that carried 
a salary of 5^800 a year and upwards. They had been the personal 
nommees of the duectois of the company. But in 1853 Macaulay 
succeeded 111 carryuig into effeft»the plan, whicli seems to have 
been first proposed by Lord Grenville in 1 8 13 , to provide for their 
future appomtinent by open literary competition Macaulay’s 
slolful pleadmg persuaded almost everyone that the cliange was 
a great and unassailable reform. It liad many advantages, 
especially m that it prevented dull or vicious lads bcuig thrust into 
the covenanted service by family interest. It also ensured that 
future entrants would be qnick-brauicd, well-read, good pen- 
and-ink men, hke Macaulay hinlself. After a litdc while die same 
system of recruitment was apphed to the civil services in England, 
and Its undeniable success in the pubhc offices of London was 
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thought to confirm the suitability of such selections for the puhhc 
offices of Calcutta, and the head-quarters of every district in 
British India But m fact the principal duties of the Ingher avil 
service in England and of the covenanted service, or hidian civil 
SCI vice as it came to be called, weie fimdamciitally different In 
England the civil servant is the servant of the political head of his 
department, m whose name and by whose orders alone he com- 
mumcates with the general puhhc His responsibdity is hunted, 
his discretionary powers small. The Enghsh adnunistration is, and 
has always been, controlled m part by the politicians of West- 
mmstcr, m part by promment local men, justices of the peace, 
comity councillors, borough and distiict councillois, and the like. 
Such amateurs have benefited mcalculably by the clever and 
trustworthy assistants provided for them by competitive methods. 
But, although the civil servants have always beheved it, it is not 
at all certam that the country would have been better governed 
had they been entrusted witli the whole power and responsihihty 
of admimstration. For centuries a like method of reermtment liad 
been ui force m China, where men who had competed successfully 
m difficult hterary examniations were entrusted with the prmcipal 
offices of the state. 

The defects of tins system as applied to India were tliree-fold. 
Engrafted on a bureaucraac government, it ensured a supply of 
clever men, wlnlc bureaucracy ensured that the cleverest should 
rise speedily and constantly mto the secretariats and thence into 
the councils. But the quahtics wlucli India required of her foreign 
rulers were not mere cleverness. Her own people were not lacking 
ill quickness and subtlety of mind On that side Britain had 
notlung to contribute. What was wanted was honesty of purpose, 
independence of judgment, freedom from the disturbmg influence 
of caste and creed, absence of self-seekmg. But the men possessed 
of these were not those whom the system raised most readily mto 
high places The best men remamed long m the distncts and only 
rose with difliculty or by good fortune to Ingh office. On the 
whole die system probably improved the district administration, 
improved the secretariats, but did not improve the general 
control. 

The second defect of the new system lay m its weakening 
family connections with the Indian administraaon. It was all to 
the good that when a young man arrived m India he should find 
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fnciids, both English and Indian, ready-made, that he should 
carry out with him the ultimate tradition of family service and 
be uispircd by obhgatioii not only to the people of the couiitiy 
but also to his father and grandfather He came to India not as a 
stranger to a strange land, but as one fulfilluig an ancestral destiny. 
The competitive system weakened tins beneficent influence and 
often replaced it by feelings of nieic personal advantage. 

The tliird defect was that pointed out by Lord Stanley, though 
quite fruitlessly, m the debates of 1853 The competitive exami- 
nation was based on western knowledge Though Indians might 
be chgible to compete, they could not compete on aiiytlimg like 
equal terms Their schools, their tradiaons, their family life, all 
forbade their acqmrmg such a knowledge of Latin and Greek as 
would allow tliem to rival English competitors. The examiiiatiom 
were held m London; and Indian candidates were thus required 
to undertake a long and expensive voyage, to live among people 
of utterly different habits, and to endure die quick changes of a 
different and most volanle climate. They could not but break 
solemn rules of caste if they came to England They might fall 
sick amid the fogs of London And even when they had run all 
dicsc soaal and personal risks, they would still have hardly the 
faintest chances of success It is true that the rules of the examina- 
tion were later on modified so as to mclude Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic, and to perimt Lidian candidates to offer them instead of 
the classical languages of die West Odicr oncntal languages were 
introduced But the fact remamed that, unless an Indian boy spent 
several ycais in an English school and college, far from home, and 
incurring what ui IiidLa was considered an enormous expense, Ins 
chances of success were very poor. The system ensured tliat the 
higher posts of the Biitish-Indaan government should be filled 
by Enghslmicn or Indians of English training, so as to preserve 
the Enghsli character of the administration. But tins object, 
valuable as it was, was secured by a sidc-wmd. It was secured by 
a system winch professed to oflfer an equal opportunity to all. 
Indians therefore resented it with a bitterness which would not 
have been provoked by the creation of a coips d' elite publicly 
declared to consist of Englishmen alone. In 19x4 only twenty-six 
Indians competed out of 183 caSididatcs. The remedy demanded 
by Indian pohtical bodies such as the National Congress was tliac 
simultaneous cxammatioiis should be held ni India and England. 
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Buc to this there was a great obstacle. In the existing state of 
education it was certam that Huidus alone would succeed among 
the Indian competitors, and that large and powerful sections of 
the population, sudi as the Mushras and the Sikhs, would remam 
completely excluded; the proposal was therefore rejected, until 
the reorgaiusation of recruianctit folio wuig on the reforms of 
1919, and even then it was still apparent that die pnnaple of open 
conipeution could not be apphed without rcstricuon 

111 view of the practical workmg of the competitive system, a 
number of experiments load been made in order to modify the 
virtual exclusion of Indians from the posts open to members of 
the Indian avd service The first was a proposal by Lawrence to 
estabhsh a number of state-scholarslnps, m order to enable Indians 
to pursue their studies m England But almost as soon as this 
scheme began to work, it was suspended by the Duke of Argyll, 
then secretary of state He desired a completer plan, and in 1870 
passed an act through parliament enabling the Govermnent of 
India with the secretary of state’s approval to make rules under 
winch Indians might be appointed to posts usually reserved for 
covenanted civihans The subject was dien actively discussed, but 
notlnng was done till Lytton framed a scheme for the nomination 
of Indians to one-sixth of the reserved posts His hope was that 
the nommccs would consist mauily of young Indians of distm- 
guishcd family, and diat die “ Statutory Civd Service” (as die new 
gioup was to be called) would bring die old Indian aiistocracy 
into closer and more efFccuvc relations with the administrative 
maclimc These expectations were not realised. The provmcial 
governments, mrecoinmendiiigpersonsfor die governor-general’s 
nomination, found dicmselves obhged to choose between young 
men of good family but of mdagre educational attaimnents, and 
older men of the professional groups qualified by admimstrativc 
experience. Their recommendations came to be more and more 
limited to persons of the latter dass. 

Below the covenanted service was a large suborduiate service 
recruited m India and known as the “ Uncovenanted Service In 
the regulation provmces its members could not rise to superior 
posts, and m the iion-reguladoii provmces diey were seldom 
suffered to do so They mcludeef men of pure and mixed English 
blood, and Indians; and they provided most of the persons 
nominated to the Statutory Cml Service. In consequence of the 
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lepoit of die Public Services Coinniissioii appointed in t886, it 
was resolved to abobsli tins long-standing classification For it 
was substituted an impenal service, rccrmtedin England, and two 
others, one provmcial and the other subordinate, reciiuccd in 
India No more appomtnicncs were to be made to the Statutory 
Civil Service, but specially recommended nicmbeis of the 
provincial avd services were to be eligible for appointment to a 
fixed propoition of the posts reserved foi the Indian civilians 
A similar organisation was adopted foi tlic scivices employed 
under the speaaliscd departments which bad come into existence. 
Here too, as m general civil cinploymcnt, the chief posts had been 
usually reserved for pci sons rcauitcd in England, while the 
remamder were filled in India However, special ciiciiinstanccs 
had demanded spcaal treatment The Public Works Depai tniciic, 
for mstance, had been staffed paitly by officcis of the Royal 
Engineers, partly by civil engineers selected in London, and 
pardy by men who had qualified at die Indian cngiiiccimg 
colleges — Riirki, Poona, and Madras In 1871, however, the 
Royal Engnicemig College at Cooper’s Hill was established to 
provide civil enguiccrs, and a fixed proportion was adopted, 
Cooper’s HiUpiovidmg half, the Indian colleges three-tenths, and 
die Royal Enguiccrs one-fifth of the rcciuits to die depai tuiciit. 
For a wlnle coo Cooper’s Hill provided a training for die 
candidates selected as probationcis ui the Forest Department. 

The general system adopted all thiough the admmistiatioii was 
thus Indian agency under English supervision. This peisistcd m 
spite of a slow infiltration of Indians into offices of superior tank, 
and undoubtedly produced a goveinment more honest and 
effiaent dian had previously existed lu India. The price paid fox 
tins development was discontwt, growing with the spread of 
educaaon in India, at the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
grades. 
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Central Asia and die Routes to India 

a previous chapter some attempt has been made to sketch the 
growing importance of Central Asia and the Mediteiranean 
avenues of approach to India The odier ways to India were 
securely held by die British navy, with its outposts at the Cape of 
Good Hope to the west, and at Suigapore to the east But die 
eastern ends of die Mediterranean routes were less completely 
held, Gibraltar closed die western entrance to die Mediterranean 
Itself, and Malta lay fiiU m the padi of French fleets aimed, as 
Napoleon liad aimed them, at Alesandna But French uifluence 
was strong in Egypt; and Russian predonunance at Constana- 
noplc had been avoided only at the cost of the Cnmean War If 
the long-discusscd project of cuttir^ through the isthmus of Suez 
were ever realised, then both France and Russia might find 
entrance through the Red Sea mto Indian waters; and though 
Aden had been occupied in 1839, it could not seal up the southern 
exit. If the Suez Canal were cut, the duties of the Biitish navy 
would he gready increased, and a more effective control over 
Egypt woidd become mdispcnsable to the security of India And 
besides these considerations the Crimean War load brought the 
understanding between England and Russia about Central Asia 
to an end Unless some mflucncc could be found to make absten- 
tion worth Russia’s while, she would almost certainly renew the 
poHcy which had alarmed Great Biitam m the ’thirties, either 
extendmg her nrflucncc in Pcisiaxi# advancing lierfrontier towards 
Afghanistan, or followmg both hues of development In die 
middle of the nmeteenth century these were the problems domi- 
nating the external pohey of the Government of Lidia. Fiom the 
Bnash point of view, was Biitish foreign pohey to become liable 
to deflection by Russian pi cssure 011 Lidia ’ From the Indian point 
of view, was Lidia to remam secure from external attack or were 
the coninoiis of the past to be revived » These considerations had 
already led to one ill-calculatcd aifd mismanaged war. They were 
now to produce fierce controversy and violent alternations of 
pohey, Moreover, in tins more tiiau m any other aspect of pohey 
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was the ffi’owuig control of die home government to receive its 
fullest effect Auckland had entered on the First Afghan War in 
die bchef diat he was puisuing the desires of the English muustry^ 
and Hobhousc boasted that lie had dictated the conduct of the 
goveinor-gciicral. This boast had not been wholly true; but 
within forty years it was to be realised, and a governor-general 
was to resign because he disliked the foreign policy of die 
secretary of state The world was ni fact shrinking, and action 
whicli in the past would have produced a mere local disturbance 
was now hable to brmg about important reactions in all the 
capitals of Europe, India could no longer have a foreign policy of 
Its own 

The annexauon of the Panjab had at least simplified the position, 
for It had brought Bntish India into direct contact with the area 
from which invaders had ever been wont to set out for the 
conquest of the country. In C855 a treaty of frieiidsliip had been 
made with Dost Muhammad, die amir of K.abul, wlio had been 
dnven into aUiaiice with Ins former enemy, the Government of 
India, by the renewed ambitions of the shah of Persia. In 1852 the 
latter had seized Herat and had relinquished it only under British 
threats. In 1856 he agamattackedHerataudboasted that lie would 
conquer Kandahar as well. Tins led at once to war An cxpediiioii 
was despatclicd from Bombay under the command of Outram; 
and aid in arms and money was sent to Dost Mulianiinad. These 
vigorous measures soon brought the Persians to terms In the 
course of the next six years Dost Muhammad was busy consoli- 
dating his posmon in eastern and southern Afghanistan, In 1862 
he resolved to add Heiat, then under an independent Sadozai 
prince, to Ins domnnons. Elgm, the governor-general, piotested 
against this action, and rccallodfthe Mushm agent whom the 
Government of India had maintained at Kabul since 1857. But 
Dost Muhammad persisted, and in the next year captured the 
place, but died shordy after at the age of eighty. His death in- 
volved the country m a long and confused war of succession. It 
lasted from 1864 to i8d8 First one son and then another gamed 
the upper hand; and each party apphed to the Government of 
India for assistance. But John Lawrence, who was then governor- 
general, refused to take any parrtn the matter. He belonged to the 
generation which had drawn natural but mistaken conclusions 
from die lamentable war of 1839. He held strongly that Britain 
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liad 110 uiterests beyond die line winch the Sikhs had formerly 
held, and that the defence of India should be based on the Indus. 
He had tried to prevent the condusioii of the treaty with Dost 
Muhammad; he lud, m the cnsis of die Mutmy, proposed to give 
away Peshawar to die Afghans; and now when he had attained 
to power, he persisted m his former views. He assured each 
appucant that if he could cstabhsli himself as the ruler of Afgham- 
Stan, he should be recognised by the Government of India This 
attitude, which its fiieiids described unwisely as “the policy of 
masterly inactivity”, was well calculated to uiduce the nval 
claimants to seek aid elsewhere. They approached Persia and 
Russia. Tins brought the pohcyofLawrence to a hasty end. Heat 
once gave a subsidy to Sliir 'All, whom Dost Muhammad liad 
formerly designated as Ins heir, aid with this help Shir ‘Ali soon 
succeeded in cstabhslnng Ininsclf as the ruler of Kabul, Kandahar, 
an d Herat B ut great harm had been done. Shir ‘All believed that 
“the English look to notlnng but their interests and bide dieir 
tune” Everyone had come to icgard the English as unreliable 
fnends and impotent enemies 

While Lawrence had been lookuig on at the Afghan situation, 
the Russians had been advancing swiftly in Central Asia Their 
expansion had begun soon after the Cnmean War. In 1864 tliey 
touched on the borders of Kliokaiid, Bukliara, and Kliiva. In 
1865 they occupied Tashkent. In 1867 they formed the new 
province of Russian Turkestan and reduced Bukliara to the 
position of a vassal state. In 1873 die same face befell Kluva The 
ostensible motives for this advance were the difficulties which 
were always arising widi the Tuikman tribes, the need of sup- 
pressmg the slave-trade, and the encouragement of commerce 
English opinion was divided bgtween the acceptance and the 
rejection of diese explanauons. But we now know from un- 
deniable Russian authority that the real motive was pohtical. The 
imperial Russian government argued that smee Britain could 
attack Russia through continental alhanccs, as load happened in 
die Crimean War, Russia should secure in Turkestan “a mihtary 
position strong enough to keep England in check by the threat of 
mtcrvcntion in India”. Agamst tins action England had two 
possible remedies . One was to ocCupy advanced s Cadons m Central 
Asia and secure a commanding influence m Afghanistan, m order 
to convince Russia of the futility of advance in that direction The 
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Other, winch Lawiciice recommended, was to icach a diplomatic 
agi cement. If diat could have been attauicd, it might have proved 
to be die cheaper way But it was liable to one disadvantage. 
Russia cleaily would not assent to any such proposals unless they 
were bcnefiaal to herself; and the only bribe which Great Britain 
could offer would have been British support for Russian interests 
on the contmeiit. Butneithci of the great English political parties 
would have dreamed of puisuiiig such a policy. What in fact 
happened was that diplomatic discussions were conducted without 
ever brmgmg the matter near a real settlement. The utmost that 
cmciged from the conveisations between Claicndoii and Gortcha- 
koff were Russian assurances of pacific intentions 
Meanwhile in India endeavours wcic made to foini a closer 
union hctwceii Britain and Afghanistan, in order to preclude the 
establisliment of Russian influence thcie. In accordance witli the 
later policy of Lawrence, Ins succcssoi, Lord Mayo, had a con- 
ference with Shir ‘Ali at Ambala in 1869 But the net result was 
small. The amir only received a Icttci couched in cncoui aging but 
non-committal terms. In 1873, after the absorption of the 
khanates on the Oxus by Russia, Sliir ‘All made an endeavour to 
secure a real alliance with Great Britain He scut an agent to 
Smila, and proposed to Lord Northbrook that the Bricisli govern- 
ment should promise Inni help 111 case of any uiipiovokccl aggics- 
sion on the part of Ins northcin neighbour Nouhbrook was 
wilhug to accede to tins request. But the Duke of Argyll, tlicn 
secretary of state for India m Mr Gladstone’s first cabinet, would 
allow him to go no fuidicr than to declare that “we shall maui- 
tam our seeded pohey m Afghanistan”. To Shir ‘Ali this could 
mean nothing but a contmuation of the Lawrence policy of help- 
ing those who no longer needed assistance. Argyll’s decision 
marks a turmng point in die development of the Ccneial Asia 
question. Its dl effects wore accentuated by two other events. The 
British govcininent had agreed to arbitrate on the long-standing 
disputes between Afghanistan and Persia on their boundaries in 
Seistan. The decision 111 some points went agaktst the amir, who 
complained bitterly of its injustice In the circumstances it would 
liavc been wiser to allow tlac Peisiaiis and Afghans to settle the 
matter as best they could diaif to indispose both parties by a 
decision winch if just would displease both The second was the 
request of Sliir ' Ali for British rccogmtion of ‘ Abdullahjaii, whom 
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he liad installed as lus heir. The answer which was sent to tins 
proposal was intentionally phrased ui the same terms as had been 
used miSsS when Dost Muhammad load sent a smular request on 
helialf of Shir ‘Ali Imnself From this ShJr ‘Ali must have drawn 
the conclusion that his sou would he recogmsed as anur only when 
he had destroyed or exiled every possible iival. 

In these circumstances Shir ‘Ali seems to have concluded that 
for his own security he must make terms with Russia General 
Kaufmaiiii, the governor-general of Turkestan, was dehghted at 
tins development, winch fitted m admirably with the purposes of 
the Russian Foreign Office In 1870 he had opened a coires- 
poiidciicc by assuring Shir ‘Ali that 'Abdur Raliman, his nephew 
who had taken refuge at Tashkent, would receive no help to wage 
war against Ins uncle This letter had been forwarded by Shir ‘All 
to the Government of India for advice regarchng the aiiswei 
which he should return The latter merely informed lum that 
“such letters should be looked on as an additional ground of 
confidence” When Shir ‘All asked for the recogmtion of 
‘AbduUali Jan by the British, he made the same request to the 
Russians, who, uistcad of reinmdmg him of Ins own struggles to 
secure Ins succession, blandly stated that “such noitunaaons tend 
to the comfort and tranqiulhty of the kuigdom” From 1875 the 
exchange of letteis between Kabul and Taslikent became fre- 
quent Such as transpired wcic mere letters of compliment, but 
no one 111 India knew what the others might contain. London 
suggested to St Petersburg that the correspondence might be 
brought to an end, but St Petersburg ignored the request. Yet, as 
the Government of India asked, what would have been thought 
at St Petersburg had the British ciitcied into similar relations with 
die khans of Klnva or Bukhara? 

While affairs were thus developing in Central Asu, the position 
in the Mediterranean had been transformed. After long delays, 
an d in defiance of all the obstacles which the British Foreign Office 
under Lord Palmeiston could put foiward, deLesseps load obtained 
support and approval for his plan to cut the Suez Canal. That great 
work had been earned through, and was at last opened in 1869. 
Almost immediately afterwards die telegraph line winch had been 
erected by way of Persia and»Asia Mmor was replaced by a 
submarine cable j unmng from Bombay to Aden, tlicncc up the 
Red Sea, and so to England through the Mediterranean Tins cut 
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out the long delays wluch the despatch of messages through 
several foreign junsdictioiis had involved, and placed India in 
direct coxnmunicaaon widi London. For the fust time the India 
Office could telegraph its oidcis to Calcutta or Simla in the 
certainty that they "would arrive in time to he acted upon. From 
that moment the home govcnimcnt’s conciol of foicign policy 
became unquestioned, and the discretional authouty which the 
goveinor-gcncial of India had long enjoyed began to disappear. 

In 1874 tbc Gladstone govcmnieiit was replaced by die 
first Disiach immstiy, with Lord Salisbiiiy at the India Office. 
The new govcnmicnt was eager to redeem what it i t'gai Jed as the 
great eirors committed by its prcdcccssoi m the matter oribicign 
policy. In particular it thought that Ciladstone’s gtivei miient had 
acquiesced far too easily 111 the explanations of Oeiural Asia 
policy which had been offered by the iinpciial Russian govem- 
menr Sahsbury fcaicd diat unless soiuctlnng weic doiu\ (heat 
Britain might suddenly find herself in a position of groat set accgic 
and political disadvantage At Kabul the Ciovemnieiu of India 
was represented only by a Mushni agent, who wrote (Salisbury 
thought) ]ust what the amir chose to tell him, and wliose repous 
did not tally widi odicr leports received. The India Ofiice tncic- 
fore proposed that the aniu should be invited to icceivc a Bnash 
agent who should be stationed at Herat, in oidcr dui full and 
accurate informaaon should be available regauling dcvi'lopmciits 
on the Russo-Afghan frontier. The govcrnoi^gcneral, Lord 
Northbrook, disliked dns proposal, and virtually refused to give 
effect to It Soon afterwards he resigned Ins ofliee and was 
succeeded by Lord Lyttoii, who was specially diargcd to carry out 
Salisbury’s policy. 

The new plan was not so unmjisouablc as has been supposed. 
It was based upon the terms whidi Shir ' AlT had been willing co 
concede m 1873 in return for a conditional guarantee. Ir was 
asserted that Shir *AlT had never given any formal promise lo 
receive a British agent at Herat. Tliat was true, but ic was not die 
whole truth Nortlibroofc himself was driven to aJuiit that the 
anur had appeared to consent”, 111 return for the agiecinciic 
which Argyll had compelled Nordihrook to refuse but which 
Sakbury was now prepared to give, together widi rhe acknow- 
Icdgemeiu of his son ‘Abdullah Jan as his heir. The real trouble 
was not that the pioposals were bad but diat they came too lare. 
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Wliat Sliir ‘All would have given in 1873 he would not give in 
1876, when Ins relations with Kaufmann had become closer and 
more intimate At the same nine Sahsbury audiorised a inove- 
tnent of great unpoitance, the occupation of Quetta This step 
had long been advocated by mai like Jacob, Rawlmson, and 
Frere, who argued that the defence of India could not be con- 
ducted adequately without a strong post on the farther side of the 
hills separatmg Afghanistan from India The hne of the Indus was 
impossible partly from the defects of a river as a luie of defence, 
pardy from the pohtical consequences winch would follow 
immediately on the invasion of India by a foreign enemy. The 
administiative Imc, which rouglily followed the boundary wliich 
the British had iiihented from the Sikhs, possessed no nuhtary 
value whatever, and was, hke most Indian frontiers, more likely 
to provide subjects of dispute than to secure a clear-cut division 
of mtcrests between two iieighbourmg states The advocates of an 
advance therefore claimed that the proper course was to occupy 
Quetta, under the existing treaty with the khan of Kalat. This 
step would open the road to Kandahar, and permit die out- 
flankuig of any enemy seekmg to advance against India by way 
of the northern passes So long as Lawrence’s influence had been 
supreme, tins course liad been reprobated as improper. But the 
advance of Russia and the growing correspondence between 
Sliir ‘All and Kaufmann had led many to cliangc their views In 
1876, therefore, a new treaty was made with the khan of Kalat, 
and shordy afterwards Quetta was occupied In a nuhtary sense 
the step had everydung to recommend it. For the first tune smee 
the days of Aurangzib the Indian frontier was no longer hable 
to attack with all die advantages on the side of the assailant. In 
a pohdeal sense also it was sotgid, although at the time it was 
regarded with much misgiving. Tit was said that it would alarm 
Sliir ‘Ali and drive him mto the arms of Russia. But that judg- 
ment ignoied the fact that Shir ‘All had already been ahenated by 
die policy of Argyll, and was already ui commumcation with 
Russia. The occupadon of Quetta was undoubtedly regarded by 
him as a threat But it was the sort of ducat winch, had he not 
been deceived by the attitude of Mr Gladstone’s government, 
should have made Inm think twi«e before committing himself to 
the fnendslnp of Russia. Unless Great Britain was willing to 
allow the establishment of Russian predominance in Afghanistan, 
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and concede to Russia the power of mtcrvcnmg in India at 
moments of European crisis, she was obliged to take action, and 
the conduct of Salisbury and Lytton, while certainly aggressive, 
compelled Sliir 'Ali either to give up Ins relations witJi Kaufniann 
oi to cinbaik on war in a position of iclativc disadvantage. 

Therefore for the first time Shir ‘All found himself confronted 
by a British government which recognised that its own political 
mtcicsts were mvolved in Central Asia He did not, however, 
undcistand the position m which he stood He was probably 
much misled both by the past conduct of the Govcrnmenc of India 
and by the attitude of the Russian audioiitics He seems to have 
hoped that he could balance between the two iivals, committing 
Inmself to neither, and protecting himself from inconvenient 
entanglements by then common fears. Long negotiations, lasting 
fiom October, 1876, to March, 1877, rcgaidiiig Salisbury's pro- 
posed mission led to no conclusion The clucf argument against 
agreeing to this proposal was that if a British mission were 
accepted, the anni would be unable to avoid receiving a Russian 
mission, were one despatched. This argument was most unlucky, 
for almost at once a crisis arose 111 Europe Rebellions broke out 
m European Turkey* Russian and Biilish policies were anta- 
gomstic, and when Russia went to war with the sultan, the 
British attitude became definitely hostile to Russia Both parties 
sought to employ every possible means of limiting and con ti oiling 
die action of the other. Indian troops were scut to Malta. The 
Russians demanded of Slur ‘All a specific ticaty of alliance. In 
these circumstances Shir ‘All’s hopes of being able to follow a 
policy of balance were doomed to disappointment 

111 June, 1878, Kaufmann wrote to the amii uiformmg bun that 
Ins external relations required ^deep cousidci ation ” and diat he 
was sendmg a Russian officer “to inform you of aU that is hidden 
m my imnd'’. He calculated wisely that Shtr ‘AlT was unlikely to 
tuin his mission back at the frontier. His envoy, StolictofF, bore 
with him a draft treaty, offering much the same terms as Lyteon 
had just offered, the iccogmtioii of ‘Abdullah Jan as heir and 
assistance against any foreign aggression. At die same tune three 
columns of troops marched from Tashkent towards points on the 
Afghan fiontier, and, m ease by^cliancc Shir ‘Ali refused die offer, 
Kaufmann entered into discussions widi ‘Abdur Rahiiiaii, die 
anur's fugitive nephew, with a view to a possible revolution at 
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Kabul. On tlic border Stolietoff met half-licarted orders foi- 
bidduig Ins adnussioii into Afghan territory. These he of course 
Ignored, and moved on to Kabul, where he arrived on July 22 
In die couise of the next four weeks he negotiated a treaty with 
the amir ready for signature and ratification 

Lytton was well informed of diese events He had leaiiit of 
StolietojSF’s mission before that officer had actually left Taslikcnt 
It seemed to linn diat the tune had come to recall to the anui’s 
mind the arguments which he had so lately used against accepting 
a British mission Having received a Russian envoy, he could 
hardly refuse to receive a British one without displaying a marked 
hostihty which no one could mistake With the English cabinet’s 
approval, therefore, Lytton wrote demanding that an Enghsh 
mission shouldbc received Hislettci rcachcdKabul oiiAugust 17 
No answer was icturncd, on the score of the death of ‘Abdullah 
jan, who died that same day, but die letter was read in durbar and 
Stolictojff’s advice taken He urged that the answer should be 
delayed, that if any British mission were sent it should he stopped 
by force, while he would hasten to Tashkent to communicate 
with the Russian authorities, who would compel die Enghsh to 
withdraw their demands The anur followed tins advice to the 
letter He delayed giving any answer, and when Neville Chambei- 
1 am was sent as envoy from Peshawar, he was met with threats of 
bemg fired on if he attempted to pass ‘All Masjid. 

Slur ‘All would hardly have done tins but for the trust which 
he placcdm the piomises of the Russians Butthelattei hadshown 
more zeal than discretion Kaufmann, perhaps on the ciders of 
the Russian War Office, had acted as though war were certain 
between Great Bntaiii and his own country. But the expected 
war did not come to pass Instes^l of that the Congress of Berhn 
reached a peaceful sccdcnieiit Kaufmami lud received this news 
while Stoke toff was still on his way to Kabul, and seems to have 
wiittcii warnmg him to give die anur no specific promises of help 
against the English, at the same time lie recalled the columns 
which had set out fiom Tashkent But the mischief load been 
done Lyctoii had been given the best possible excuse for deinand- 
uig the reception of an English nussion, and Shir ‘Ali had been 
encouiagcd to defy the English The Russians had thus fallen mto 
the trap which they had set for others All Kaufmann could say 
in reply to the anur’s urgent demands for help was to advise him 
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to come to terms witlx die English as best he could. One is 
lemtnded of the fate of die Indian princes who in the previous 
century had been cncouiaged by French intrigues to give overt 
proofs of their hostility to the East India Company 

The cabinet in London viewed the swift development ol the 
Afghan crisis with some alarm. Salisbury, who had been moved 
to the Foreign Office, feared lest the Russians might find in it an 
excuse for not withdrawuig their troops from Turkish territory 
m accordance widi the Treaty of Berlin. He and die prime mini- 
ster, Lord Beaconsficld, blamed Lyttoii for sending his envoy by 
the Kbaibar Pass, where he was not unhkely to be stopped, instead 
of by die Bolan Pass, where such an event was more improbable. 
Attempts weic made to smooth over matters foi a while But 
these plans faded thiough the strong defence winch Lord Cran- 
brooh, the new secretaiy of state for India, made on behalf of 
Lyttou On November 2, therefore, with the cabincds reluctant 
assent, an ultunatum, expirmg on die 2odi, was sent to Kabul. 
No answci being received before diat date, British forces invaded 
Afghan territory. Lytton lud succeeded 111 takmg full advantage 
of die Russian blunder. 

The Second Afghan War opaied by an advance through the 
Kuiram and the Eiaibar Passes A month later Sliir ‘All issued 
2. Jarman m winch he recounted the innumerable victories winch 
he had achieved over die invaders and announced bis retirement 
mto Russian territory, Negotiations were opened with liis son 
Ya‘ku.b, with whom ui May, 1879, the Bntisn signed die Treaty 
of Gandaiiimai; Ya‘kub assigned the distiicts of Kurram, PisliTii, 
and Sibi to the Bnasli; he agreed to conduct his foreign relations 
m accordance widi the governor-general's advice; and he accepted 
a permanent English agent wIk? was to be established at Kabul. 
The Second Afghan War was as sacccssfi.il ux its first stage as the 
first had been. But inevitable difficulties loomed ahead. The new 
amir was beheved to be fickle and weak. Noi was the establish- 
ment of the agent at Klbul entirely in accordance with English 
desires Herat had been the place where they thought an agent 
would be most useful. But Ya*kub had urged Kabul so strongly 
diat It had been felt imdesirable to insist on the other course. 
Cavagnari was theiefore select®! as envoy. He was an active, 
energetic man, who had conducted tlie Gandaminak negouations 
to a successful condusioii; but lie was scarcely tactful enough for 
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a post demanding great delicacy. He reached Kabul m July, 1879, 
and though well received, was regarded from the first with great 
suspicion He found himself isolated. No nobles were allowed to 
visit Inm He tried to counter tins restriction by settmg up a 
dispensary to serve as a cover for persons who wished to com- 
municate with Inm But this device was of doubtful advantage. 
Early ui September a real or pretended mutiny broke out among 
the troops at Kabul The residency was attacked, audits inhabitants 
massacred Ya‘kub's coinphcity was and still remains uncertain. 
Roberts believed, probably with reason, that he knew of and 
favoured the projects of a mutmy, ni the hope that it would allow 
Inin ro represent to the Government of India the diJESculaes which 
the presence of a British resident involved and would enable him 
to request the agent’s withdrawal Indeed some such ideas may 
well have underlain the proposal to station the envoy at Kabul 
uistcad of at Herat. But it is not hkcly that Ya'kuh either expected 
or desired the death of Cavagnari His Afghan advisers, however, 
probably did 

Tins event led to a rc-opemng of the war. Once moic a 
bnUiant opening had been followed by the murder of the un- 
fortunate man chosen to represent British policy at a feroaous 
capital But now the sequence of events was to diverge sharply 
from the eaihcr example Robeits promptly occupied Ohul, 
where he established himself securely, and tloroughout the follow- 
ing wmter resisted with ease the attempts of the tribesmen to 
expel Inm Ya‘kub himself had abandoned his precanous posi- 
tion and jomed the Enghsh camp, declarmg diat he would rather 
be a grass-cutter with them than attempt to rule the ungovernable 
Afghans. He was sent down into British India, where he lived on 
a government pension till Ins deadi m 1923 But his disappearance 
left for a while no satisfactory candidate for the government of 
the comitry. In these circumstances the British authonties turned 
naturally towards partition. The Foreign Office even began to 
discuss with Teheran the terms on winch Persia might be allowed 
to occupy Herat, and a member of the old ruling Sadozai firanly 
was iccogniscd as riilcr of Kandahar. Such arrangements would, 
It was thought, make it a small matter what became of Kabul. 

Ac this moment, however, a' new candidate stood forward. 
‘Abdur Ralnnan, who had been livmg under Russian protection, 
thought the time had come to claim the succession of his unde 
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Shir ‘Ali, who had died soon after his flight into Russian territory. 
‘Abdur Rahman was now a man of forty, and had inherited much 
of the vigour and ferocity of his grandfather. Dost Muhammad 
In 1880, after long discussions with the Russian goveinor-gciicral, 
he was allowed to return to his native country The Russians 
undoubtedly hoped hy tins to embarrass the English and to secure 
a friend at Kabul to replace the dead amir. But in this they 
miscalculated ‘Abdur Raliman had seen much of them, and had 
meditated long on the causes of Ins uncle’s fate. He had come to 
the conclusion that friendship with the English was woitli having, 
thus icversing the sentiments widi which he had fled tc^ Tashkent 
sixteen years cailici As soon as Lycton hcaid of his appearance, 
he sent orders to the Eiighsh agent to enter into discussions with 
Inm. But at that moment negotiations were mtciruptcd by the 
arnval of a new govcinor-geucral, Loid Rip on. 

Ill the spring of t88o a general election had taken place in which 
the foreign policy of the Beaconslicld goveminent both in Turkey 
and Afgliamstan had become the object of violent and inclced 
dishonest attack Mr Gladstone’s success led at once to the resig- 
nation of Lytton and the appomtincnt of Ripon, pledged to carry 
out a policy of withdrawing altogether from beyond the hills 
With tins policy Ripon had been in die fullest possible agreement. 
But after Ins arnval in India, he found that much more was to be 
said for the late Conservative policy than he had imagined 
Indeed he came speedily to the conclusion that the execunon of 
the policy of withdrawal which had been promised in the queen’s 
speech at the openmg of the new parliament would infallibly lead 
to a new war, and insisted with a covert tin cat of resignation that 
Pishiti and Sibi should be retained Meanwhile he took up the 
discussions with ‘Abdur Rahmat^ at the point at whicli Lytton had 
left them 'Abdur Raliman had already given proof of his desire 
to be friends with the Enghsli When Ayub Khan, Shir ‘All’s son, 
inflicted a sharp defeat on the English at Manvand, ‘Abdur 
Rahman had materially assisted Roherts in the great inarch whicli 
the latter made on Kandahar, leading to the complete overthrow 
of Ayub Khan’s forces Ripon therefore reached an understanding 
with Inm, by winch he was to be allowed to cstabhsh Ins autliority 
over the whole of Afghanistan, Pishin and Sibi being retained by 
the Bntish, and soon afterwards ‘Abdur Rahman agreed in rctuiii 
for an annual subsidy to place the conduct of liis foreign relaaoiis 
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under British control. Thus the settlement at which Lyttoii had 
aimed was laigely secured The hostile amir had been replaced by 
one fucndly to Great Britain, the fear of liavmg an ally of Russia 
on the ininicdiate frontier of India was removed, the contiol of 
the amir’s external relations was secured, and above all a posinon 
was obtauied on the fuither side of the lulls from which any hostile 
advance towards India might be met and checked before the 
Indian terntoiies were reached The mam ponit which sttU 
awaited settlement was the dchmitatioii of the new amir s domi- 
nions Except towards Persia they weic as yet undefined Be- 
tween them and Russian Turkestan on the north, and Biitish 
India on the cast, lay belts ofterntory under no settled government. 
This was a not imcommon feature of political Asia. It carried 
with It what had long been regarded as a distinct advantage, a 
standmg pretext for a declaration of war Until that question had 
been cleared up. Central Asia was still likely to give ground for 
international cbsputc. 

The matter became the moie urgent because the Russian 
govcriiincnt speeddy began to take advantage of the iiumcious 
difficulties m which Mr Gladstone was mvolvcd by his conduct 
of foieign policy Russian documents (for mstance the corre- 
spondence of tlic Baioii de Staal who was the Russian ambassador 
at London at tins period) prove how gread}^ Russia valued Ins 
tenure of office as piovidmg a favouiable opportunity of extend- 
mg Its power m Central Asia The Merv oasis formed the fiist step. 
It was a region the importance of which had been exaggeiatcd. 
It was, however, not far from Herat, and the Russians had 
repeatedly disclaimed all intentions of advancing thither. But 
while the Russian foreign mimstcr was seeking to reassure the 
British ambassador on tins pomtj Russian agents were urging and 
biibmg the chiefs of Merv to submit themselves to the emperor 
At last m 1884, when Mr Gladstone was embarrassed by the Sudan 
question, die allegiance of the chiefs was formally accepted and 
the Russian War Office prepared a map showmg the new Russian 
boundary strctdniig south to touch the Hari-rud near Herat 
Fresh remonstrances led to a proposal that the Russo-Afghan 
boundary should be defined and laid down. The British miinstry 
eagerly took up the idea, and at Aicc apponited a commission to 
act with the Russians m the matter It was suggested that the two 
nnssions should meet at SaraHis on October i, 1884. But die 
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Russian advance had not yet been suffiaeiidy developed to make 
bo early a meeting convenient. A gcncial was therefore named 
head of die Russian mission, but he was at the same instant 
smitten with sichicss, and it was evident that his diplomatic 
recovery would be followed by a lengthy period dming which he 
would be dih gently smdynig the pi obi cm and the Russian foi ccs 
would be occupymg the posts on winch the Russians desired their 
frontier to rest The chief point at which they aimed was Paujdcli, 
wliidi die English had always regarded as lying well withm the 
annf s territories. The Afghans sought to defend the place Early 
m 1885 die respeedve forces were face to face The English 
boundary commission was also present On March 30, when the 
only hue of telegraph by Masliliad was conveniently intcrrupccd, 
the Russians took advantage of an incautious movement of the 
Afghan troops to attack and expel them from Panjdcli. 

Tins news did not reach London till April 9. The Insh question 
was acute. The mimsay’s policy in the Sudan and the death of 
Gordon had involved it in deep unpopularity. The Afghan 
question also had excited much attention, and acceptance of the 
Russian action would be deemed a new humiliaciom In these 
trying circumstances Mr Gladstone found it necessary to make a 
show of spint. He called up the reserves and moved a voce of 
credit foi spcaal military preparations. Dc Gicrs, the Russian 
foreign minister, had reckoned on carrying lus point by bhrfF. He 
had even ordered the ambassador to mform the English cabinet 
that the Afghan commandant admitted that he would have 
retired but for the pressure of the Enghsh boundary commission. 
But die vote of credit looked too hke business and he at once 
cancelled his instructions to dc Staal The Russians wanted two 
dungs. They wished to avoid Watt; and they wished Mr Gladstone 
to retam office A suggestion was put about that the matter might 
he lefcrred to arbitration The cabinet eagerly snatched at the 
idea, hopmg that the German emperor might he named arbitrator. 
Hie Russians refused emphatically to submit the conduct of their 
general to discussion; hut were willing to arbitrate on the question 
whedier dicy had kept their engagements widi Great Britam, 
provided that die arbitrator was the king of Denmark. These 
pomts were conceded, and the Russians, liaving obtained dieir 
mam pomt, permitted the delimitation of the frontier, which cook 
place in the course of the following year. The arbitration lapsed, 
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indeed it had never been more than a pretext under cover of 
which Mr Gladstone might retire from his bellicose position. 
After somewhat similar though less provocative events, the 
boundary through the Pamirs was formally laid down. 

In Afghanistan itself, the amir had been giadually building up 
his position He was excellently fitted for the di fficul t office which 
he held. He luled the Afglians with a rod of iron Rebelhons 
were crushed with traditional vigour and commemorated by the 
election of great pyiamids of skulls ‘Abdur Rahman s adimni- 
stration ol justice was personal, and marked by the fantastic but 
striking methods of Jaliaiigir in Mughal India. He was peibaps 
the most absolute ruler of his day His rigid orthodoxy earned 
with it the support and sympathy of die mullahs; and he enjoyed 
a great and deserved reputation in the world of Islam. With the 
English lie maintained generally good relations. But die later 
part of Ins reign was marked by periods of coohiess, of distrust, 
and frontier mtnguc Indeed the nicideiit of Panjdeh seems to 
have given him a lesson. Misled by the experience of Sliir ‘AlT 
and the assurances of the boundary commission, he seems to have 
believed that the Russians would never dare to attack his teiritory 
so long as be was sheltered by Biiusli arms At the niomeiit at 
which the incident occurred, he was paymg a visit to LordDufferm 
at Rawulpmdi The governor-general had at once assured Hin of 
arms, ammunition, and possibly money should war with Russia 
follow. But Great Britain evidently had diought Afghamstan not 
wortli going to war over. ‘Abdur Ralimaii probably concluded 
with wisdom diat just as Russia had not been willing to fight for 
Shir ‘All, so, too, England would not fight for Inm. He could 
hardly be expected to relish the position of Ins comitiy as the 
region 111 which the securiiy oftilndia from invasion was to be 
defended 

However, the clncf difficulties arose not out of any leamngs 
towards Russia but out of quesuons of fronaer policy. The frontier 
problem was exceedingly compheated It involved political, 
military, and adtmmstrativc questions. Tbe pohtical question was 
to define the proper division of rule between India and Afghani- 
stan , the military to find the hue from winch India might best be 
defended, and the adnuinstrative^o deterimne die pomt to which 
control of the frontier tribesmen should be assumed The military 
question had already been dctcrinmcd by the Second Afghan 
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War Quetta was occupied and developed, it was linked up with 
the Indian railways, it was designed to permit the speedy occu- 
pauoii of Kandahar, m order to meet and repel any attack, 
whether Russian or Afghan, coming from the iiortli-wcst. The 
pohtical question still had to be answered Along what line was 
the authoiity of die amir on die one side and of the governor- 
general on die other to ternmiatc ’ The British had inlientcd from 
the Sikhs an undefined border beyond winch lay a tangle of great 
hills, cut by deep winding valleys, and occupied by a great number 
of tribes. Further to the soudi, where the conquest of Smd had 
carried Biirish authority on to the edge of Baluchistan, the 
pohacal posiaoii was much the same. But the whole frontier had 
fallen under two provincial authorities The Sind frontier was 
under Bombay, die Pathaii frontier under the Panjab Tins fact 
had led to the dcvdopinuit of two distmct methods of ad- 
nnmsternxg die frontier and conducting relations with the trans- 
border tribes. On the Smd frontier, where the valleys were 
broader and less tortuous than m die Panjab and where die 
cultivated land pressed less dosdy on the tribal areas, the dosed 
frontier system"' was m force Under tins, the frontier was 
patrolled, and no tribesman from beyond was allowed to enter 
Bntish territoiy widiout a pass. The Panjab frontier was an “open 
fronacr” Its protection was based upon forts and garrisons, lu 
the fiuidess hope of wminng die tribesmen to forsake their im- 
memorial habits of plunder, they were encouraged to trade 
within Biitish tcriitoiy. Raids, however, were frequent, and the 
only practicable puinshmciit consisted in punitive expeditions. 
The fioiitier oflSaals were strongly discouraged from visiting the 
tribal region. Down to about 1890 the Smd system was working 
incomparably better than that »£ the Panjab, 

This result, however, was due to local circumstances radicr 
dian to any dung else. The physical differences of the two frontiers 
have already been noted. But dicre existed pohtical differences as 
well. Myor Sandeman, who was appomted to the Baluclustan 
agency in 1877, was able to enter into comparatively dose and 
friendly relations with the prmcipal Baluch chiefs, and Lytton 
withdrew the prohibition which had limited the activities of 
English agents to British India, '^But Sandeman's success was only 
possible in a region such as the Baluch region, where die chiefs 
possessed a Ingh degree of influence over their fellow tribesmen. 
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The Pathan tribes were real dcmocraaes The Jirga, or tribal 
council, m the Baluch country was a small group of leaders , in 
the Patliaii country it might consist of die whole tiibc. Agree- 
ments with the Pathan chiefs therefore did not and could not 
possess the value which agiecments with the Baluch clnefi carried. 
All attempts to extend Saiidcmaii s methods to the Pathan tribes 
were foredoomed to failure. While then Sandeman could estab- 
lish a vasdy iinpi’ovcd order 111 the south by agreemg with chiefs 
for die guarding of die passes and the execution of die decisions 
of the jhgas^ 111 return for the grant of allowances, Bruce’s attempt 
to introduce the same plan mto British relations with the Mahsud 
tribesmen proved useless. 

The early history of the Panjab fronaer was thus a series of raids 
interspersed with expeditions mto tribal territory intended to 
brmg the tiibcsmcii to reason and teach them tliat raids were 
disadvantageous. At the same time a tendency existed towards 
the extension, of British audionty. After dilBcult negotiations m 
1893, Durand induced the annr to accept a formsd botmdary, 
known as the Durand line, mtended to mark out the pohticil 
jurisdiction of the amii on die one side and of the British on the 
odxcr. The Brmsli government was disposed to take its new 
responsibihties seriously The Chitral campaign of 1895, the 
extensive frontier iisuigs of 1897, were the result, assisted by the 
intrigues of the annr, w^ho might liave agteed to renounce lus 
audionty over certam tribes but who was not willing to honour 
lus pledges. Lord Curzon did more than any odier individual to 
bring order into die confusion of fronaer pohacs In the first 
place, despite die protests of the Paiyab government, he created 
the North-West Fronaer Province, reaching from one end of tie 
frontier to the other, and replaiwng the divided authority which 
had till then existed by the power of a smgle group of individuals. 
In die second place he withdrew the British troops whom he had 
found established in forward positions, where they were not only 
exposed to aibal attacks but also were a constant source of irnta- 
aon to the tnbes. Instead of regulars, he set up groups of khas- 
sidars, or mdiaamen, drawn fiom the tnbes themselves, and sup- 
ported by regular troops who were concentrated m posidons m 
the rear, and enabled by new ro 3 ds and railways to move laterally 
with a speed till then impossible. These changes gready improved 
the situadon; but the temper of die tribes still remained uncertain. 
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owing partly to tlicir fanatical religious ideas, partly to die cfToi ts 
of the ainir, who hoped that if he induced the tribes to give 
siifFicicnt trouble the English soonci or later would cease to 
donnnate them and leave them to his management 

Meanwhile troubles Lad arisen with the scaiccly known and 
scldoin-visitcd state of Tibet. This country was nominally a 
dependency of Clniia, Chinese tioops having been iiivucd in to 
save It from Gurkha occupation But by die close of die n luetccn th 
ceutuiy tins dependence was scarcely more than nominal Tlic 
Cluncsc maintained a resident, the aNihiiii, at Lhasa, and clcmaiidcd 
that all Indo-Tibctan relations should be conducted through liiin. 
But he had bccoiiie virtually powerless, and was most unwilling 
to do anything which would reveal his impotcncy to the external 
world The country was really controlled by a council of icgcncy , 
acting 111 the name of the Dalai Lama, one of the two icligions 
heads of Buddliism m Tibet. The Dalai Lama was rcgaidcd as an 
mcaniation of the Buddha, an emanation of whose spirit was 
thought, immediately on the lama’s dcatli, to be icmcaniatc in 
some cliild born at the same moment. But throughout the greater 
paid of the century successive lamas had pciishcd on approaching 
matuiity, and the iniquity of man had thus limited the abode of 
tile divmity to a person incapable of exercising government. 
Towards the dose of the ccutuiy, however, the existing Dalai 
Lama had come of age uistcad of being quietly put to death This 
change of policy was probably due to the influence of a Russian 
Dunat named Dorjicff This man seems to have persuaded the 
council that Russia was a Buddhist coniitiy, and that, if niatccrs 
were rightly handled, the Dalai Lama miglit become head of a 
consohdated Buddlnst church under the military protection of the 
Russian emperor. 

The relations of this region with Bntish India had been scanty. 
The roads leading mto it were difficult and unfrequented, and, 
although ui the eighteenth and early ninecccnch centuries British 
agents had been received at Lhasa, the Cluncsc spread distrust of 
tlie motives and policy of the rulers of British India. In 1886 a 
commercial mission had been dispatched, but recalled in deference 
to Cluncsc protests, and its withdrawal had been at once followed 
by a Tibetan mvasion of the profected state of Sikkim. Two ycais 
later, after numerous effoits to induce the Chinese govenunent to 
compel the invaders to withdraw, the Tibetans were expelled 
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by force, and in 1893 a- trade agreement was adopted. But every 
article of it was ignored by die Tibetans It had been negotiated 
widi the Cliniese alone, and their dependents destroyed the Indian 
boundary-pillars, and again invaded Sikkim. These causes of 
oJfence were emphasised by reports of Tibetan missions to Russia. 
These were sent in 1898, 1900, and again in 1901, when DorjiefF 
was received in audience by the cmpeior Rumours spread that 
Cliina had been induced to cede to the emperor her rights over 
Tibet; and, altliough the Russians emphatically denied that the 
Tibetan missions had any political significance or that they had 
negotiated with China about Tibet, none but the simplest-minded 
Briton could give full credit to such assertions Lord Curzoii, 
then, governor-general, resolved that the posiuon could be cleared 
up only by the dispatch of a mission to Lhasa After prolonged 
discussions with the home government, and a most provocative 
complaint from Russia against Biitish intervention in Tibet, 
Colonel Yotmghusband was sent at the head of a mission The 
Tibetans attempted to prevent his advancmg into the country, but 
their efforts were brushed aside with considerable loss to diem, 
and the mission advanced, first to Gyantse, and then to Lliasa; the 
Dalai Lama fled, and at last an agreement was negotiated with 
the Tibetans themselves, who agreed to open trading-posts and to 
pay an indemnity, much reduced by the decision of the home 
government Thus 111 Tibet, as m Afghanistan, British-Indian 
interests had been protected at the cost of mihcary acaoii. 

Ill the early yeais of die present century the vaiious branches 
of policy here reviewed underwent considerable changes German 
policy was becoming particularly active, seckmg ro set up definite 
communications with the near and middle east Of the Geriiian 
projects the most notable was thg construction of a railway to Imk 
up Constantinople with die Persian Gulf This was regarded with 
the greatest suspicion by the Russians, who thought it designed 
to dispute with them access to India The EiigUsIi attitude was 
less hostile, at all events 111 official arclcs, but none the less 
agicemcnt on joint action pi oved to be impossible, and die whole 
plan was found to involve too mucli international jealousy to be 
executed With tins should be set the attempts of various powers, 
Russia, France, and Germany, ^^to secure bases on the Persian 
Gulf. These attempts were sharply resisted by Great Britam, and 
Lord Lansdowuc, when foreign minister, declared that any such 
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acquisition, in the light of special Bntish interests in the Persian 
GtJf, would be considered an unfriendly action , It was foi tun ate 
for India that neither the Beilin-Baghdad railway, nor the desired 
German base on the Persian Gulf, had come mco existence when 
war broke out ui 1914, for they would have greatly complicated 
the problems of the defence of the couiiti y 

The development of tliesc German views, coupled with the 
disappearance of the understandmg between that coiuitry and 
Russia which had enabled the latter to play so large a part m 
Central Asia at an earhci tune, greatly modified Anglo-Indian 
pohey. The home government, finding Britain menaced by the 
expansion of the German navy, set to work to clear away anaciit 
misunderstandings widi France and Russia With the first, agree- 
ment was reached on the subject of tlic Burma frontier; with the 
second, a convention was signed dealing with tlic Asiatic interests 
of the two empires This was cxdusively the work of the govern- 
ment m London. Any agreement with Russia was regarded by 
Lord Minto, who was chen governor-general, as likely to produce 
danger rather tluii secunty But despite Ins protests, die con- 
vention was signed in 1907, without giving him any opportunity 
to secure the assent of the amir of Afghanistan. By tlus convention 
Russia recogmsed for tie fiisc time in any formal document that 
Afghanistan lay beyond her sphere of interests. At this time the 
ruler of Kabul was Habibullah, who liad succeeded Ins father, 
‘Abdur Rahman, ui T901 He himself was iiidmcd to friendly 
rdations with Great Britain; but he found difficulties in the 
activity and influence of his very orthodox brother, Nasrnllali. 
He refused therefore to recognise the convention, which was 
unpopular m the world of Islam owing to the division of Persia 
into spheres of influence, gencijaJly but mistakenly thought to 
portend a real partition of that country. But, so long as the 
entente between Great Britain and Russia lasted, no ruler of 
Afghanistan could venture to break with Bntisli India The effects 
of the convention were therefore less dian Miuto had expected. 
Even the outbreak of the war with Germany in 1914, and the 
attempts which were made to use Kabul as the starting point of an 
attack on Bntish India, proved failures. But the revomnon whicli 
broke out in Russia in 1917, andrthc consequent disappearance of 
die fhencDincss which had marked Anglo-Russian relations since 
1907, transformed die position hi 1919 die amir was nuirdcrcd, 
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and Ins successor, AmannUah, drought he might strengthen his 
position by an attack on British Lidia. Thus the Tlurd Afglian 
War came about. This attempt to mvade Indian tetntory showed 
at once the need of strong defences on die frontier, and the diffi- 
culty of controlling Afglian pohey so long as Russia and Great 
Biitam remamed enemies The peace winch concluded the war 
in 1921 restored to Afghanistan freedom of conductmg its foragn 
relations, and it stdl remams precariously perched between two 
great states, much as was the case m the days of Shii ‘All. 



CHAPTER XV 


Buraia, 1852-1918 

Tlie kingdom of Bm ma oifcied a notable instance of the difficulty 
of inanitainmg finendly lelations (in the European sense of die 
term) with an Asiatic state The diplomatic tiadmons of die 
knigdom had been formed by its relations with the empire of 
Chma and its age-long rivalry with die iicighbouniig Siam The 
decay of Chinese impciial pretensions 111 piacticc if not 111 thcoi"y, 
coupled with the successes which the luleis of Burma had ob- 
tained against the Siamese, had firmly established the belief that 
Burma was great and powerful Nor had that belief been much 
shaken by die first, badly managed, wai between Burma and the 
East India Company When a new king, Tharrawaddy, ascended 
the throne 111 1837, he had refused to recognise the Treaty of 
Yandabo as binding, smee ui accordance with general Asiatic 
tradmon he regarded treaties as mere pcisoiial agreements be- 
tween sovereigns which lapsed with the death of eithci signatory. 
Nor woidd he even receive the English resident ui his lepresenta- 
nve charactei, smee die latter was commissioned by a dependent 
government instead of the soveieign of Great Britani. Tii conse- 
quence the resident had been withdrawn in 1840 
No local means rcmanicd to smooth away the difficulties which 
arose from time to time at the port of Rangoon. The Burmese 
governor there in 1850 was a man given to liquoi, who hi his 
cups would threaten to behead the whole population of the city. 
Accordmg to Burnicsc custom,,hc regarded his govermnent as 
his estate, to be made die most of wlulc he continued to hold it. 
He extorted T005 lupecs from the commander of one Brifisli- 
owiied barque on a f^e diargc of throwing his pilot overboard, 
and 700 fiom another widi direats of flogging and beheading on 
an equally false charge of murdering a lascar Dalhoiisic thctcforc 
sent a queen’s fiigatc. Fox, under Commodore Lainbci t, to seek 
reparation — the removal of the governor and the payment of 
compensation Pagan, who haddiccoinc kmg m 1845, was quite 
willing to accommodate matters He despatched a new governor 
to Rangoon with orders to ariaugc a settlement. Lambert, who 
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knew little of eastern uses, quarrelled with the new governor on 
a pouit of etiquette He blockaded. Rangoon and seized one of 
the king’s vessels In letutn the Burmese batteries opened fire on 
the Fox Dalbousic very reluctantly sent an ultimarum. The 
Buimcsc court ignoicd it, and the Second Burmese War began on 
April I, r852, when Dalhousie’s forces under Admiral Austen and 
General Godwm reached Rangoon 

Their oiganisation was good. Dalhousic had paid special 
attention to niattcis of transport, commissariat and medical 
supplies, takmg prudent warning by the difficulties of the former 
war Rangoon and Martaban were taken m a fortnight Bassem 
followed Then Pronic was captured and Pegu occupied The 
Buimcsc had gathered together 30,000 men to oppose the Sooo 
British troops, but they only succeeded m killing and womichng 
377 Pagan was not in fact vigorously supported by Ins people. 
The Shans refused to send levies, the delta population welcomed 
the English, the Talaings rebelled agamst dicir Burmese kmg. As 
die Burmese court refused to come to terms, and Dalhousie had 
occupied as much territory as he thought prudent, Pegu was 
declared by proclamation on -December 30, 1852, to be British 
teintory and a letter was written to Pagan warning him that if 
he provoked anodicr war it would end “m the rum and exile of 
youjself and your race” 

Almost immediately afterwards Pagan was deposed and im- 
prisoned by his brother Mindon, who ruled the remaining 
Burmese territories fiom 1853 to 1878. Like Tharrawaddy, ui 
J837, he refused to accept the consequences of Ins predecessors 
foohsh management But he made no attempt to disturb the 
new frontier In 1854 he sent agents to request of Dalhousie the 
rendition of Pegu Despite Dalt^usic’s empliauc answer that the 
new provmce should never be restored, Mmdon next endeavoured, 
tliough m vain, to induce the missionaries to mterveae, but when 
the Mutiny hiokc out, he would not listen to the advice of his 
court, that the time had come when Pegu might be recovered by 
force. His pohucal conduct was thus notably peaceful and con- 
ciliatoiy. His great uitcrcsts m hfc were trade and religion. He 
summoned a Buddhist comicil to Ins new capital at Mandalay in 
1871, and presented a new spiro^ plated with gold and set with 
precious stones, to the Shwedagon Pagoda at Rangoon m the 
same year. As a trader he not omy enforced the customary royal 
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monopolies, but was tke largest dealer in all kinds of produce in 
his kuigdom He encouraged English merchants, partly in the 
hope that they would succeed in developing the trade with the 
neighbouring Chmesc province of Yunnan He sent envoys to 
Europe 111 order to open direct relations with the west, and though 
disappomtcd by the refusal of the Englisli inunstiy to deal with 
him except tlirougli die Government of India, he welcomed the 
governor-generars agents when die residency was rc-cstabhslied 
in 1862. The Eumiese couit had always insisted that the residents 
should comply with local etiquette, and appear before the king 
kneelmg and unshod But in 1876 the governor-general forbade 
die continuance of this pracace, on the ground that Bunnese had 
gone to Europe, had witnessed the ceremonies of European 
courts, and knew that It was not custojuary to exact hnnnliating 
ceicmonial Tins attitude imght be suppoitcd by much argument, 
but It involved many regrettable results. Mmdon refused to give 
way. The resident was no longer admitted to the king’s presence; 
he transacted business merely with die ministers, and the English 
mflucncc at once began to decline. 

Among other political defects the Burmese kmgdoni suffered 
from ill-rcgulated customs of succession The king was enuded to 
nommatc Ins successor from among his sons or brothci s Mmdon 
had forty-eight sons, and shrank from nominatmg any for fear 
that the favoured one would be immediately poisoned Ac last, 
on his deadi-bed, he nominated three who were to divide the 
kingdom between them The mrnistcrs disliked tins decision, and 
nghdy, because it would have meant civil war They therefore 
supported a project of the queen dowager, to set up a younger 
son, Thibaw, who was married to her daughter, Supayalat. All 
the other sons and daughters w^we imprisoned, and for the tradi- 
tional act of allegiance was substituted a new oath promising 
obedience, no longer to the kuig alone, but to the king acting 
with the Hlutdaw — ^thc council of ministers 

However, this attempt to boriow western political ideas 
speedily collapsed. The custom of ministerial obccucncc was too 
strong to be abandoned. Thibaw was a feeble creature, much 
given to strong liquor; but he was ruled, not by the wisdom of the 
Hlutdaw but by the wiles of Supayalat. Under her influence the 
new king refused to many the numerous queens regarded as die 
necessary apppndagcs of loyal state; and then, fearing a nxovement 
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ill favour of one of the other pruices, Thibaw ordered seventy 
mcmheis of the royal family tolbe put to deadi In die middle of 
February, 1879, these mifortiuiatc persons were strangled or 
beaten to death, and their bodies flung mto a trench wndian the 
palace enclosure. Although this practice had not been followed in 
the previous four reigns, there were numerous good precedents 
for the massacre from die tlnrtccnth ceiituiy onwards, nor did it 
shock Burmese sentiment The ministenal view was that it was 
better for the princes to perish dian that the country should be 
laid waste by rebellion and dacoity. After much mdecision, it was 
resolved to withdraw the Bntish resident, lest he coo should be 
murdered In any case he exercised no mflueiice and could do 
little good. 

British policy in the years imincdiatcly followmg was markedly 
unsteady Four of Thibaw’s brothers had escaped from Burma, 
and sought to raise rebellions. One or other would have suc^ 
cccdcd in ovcrthiownig the king but for the action of the Govem- 
ment of India in interning them whenever it coidd lay hands on 
them. Commercial and especially missionary opimon ran strongly 
in favour of annexation. In 1884 English and Chinese merchants 
m Rangoon joined in subsciibmg funds to assist one of the princes, 
Myingun, to mvadc Burma by way of Siam , while the Enghsh 
chief commissioner considered that 111 view of Tlubaw’s misrule 
another prmcc, Nyamigyan, should be assisted to set liunself up 
as king But the Calcutta government, torn between moral dis- 
approval of Thibaw and moral disapproval of interventiou, 
would do nothing. 

The French were less squcaiiush They had m recent years 
established an empire in Indo-Chma and desired to extend their 
influence mto Upper Burma «'!^-oni die tune of Mindon the 
Burmese court had been seekmg an alhance with a first-class 
European power. In 1885 Ferry, who was pursmiig an aggressive 
policy, signed a commercial treaty widi the envoys whom Thibaw 
had sent to Europe, and at the same tunc gave them a letter 
agreemg, though reluctantly, to permit the import of arms through 
Tonkin as soon as order was regularly established there. He had 
assured the British ambassador tliat he would never allow the 
import of arms, and had insistud tliat his discussions merely 
related to trade Six months later, in July, the British chief 
commissioner at Rangoon procured a copy of Ferry’s letter. The 
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falsity of Ferry’s assurances led die Government of India to regard 
French policy ui Upper Burma with much suspicion , and it was 
further alarmed by the activit)’' of French finance in that country. 
The French government liad established a consul at Mandalay. 
Through luin and a Burmese envoy at Pans a number of im- 
portant concessions were negotiated The French were to establish 
a bank at Mandalay, to build railways, to place a fleet of steamers 
on die Iiawadi, to manage the royal monopolies of teak and 
petroleum These projects, however, ovciran the policy of die 
state Great Biitam had repeatedly and publicly claimed special 
interests m Upper Burma On licr remonstrances the French 
disavowed their consul’s acts, while reverses in Tonkin at once 
restricted the French power, and cooled tlicir desire, to interfere 
in Burma. As had happened in die previous century, the nn- 
considercd policy of the French had cncoui aged an casteiu prince 
HI hostility to England, had pcisuadcd linn that French help would 
be forthcoming in tlic event of trouble, and so had nourished a 
policy winch they were unable or unwillmg to support by force of 
aims. 

Tliibaw undoubtedly fancied that Fieiicli fiiendsliip would 
reheve him of all need to conciliate the English, and be unwisely 
proceeded to give diem an opportunity of action. His finances were 
shamelessly mismanaged. The revenues were misappropi latcd 
The royal jewels were pledged. State lottei tes were tried and 
failed Loans wcie raised from aU willing to advance money. At 
tins time the Bombay-Burma Trading Coiporation was the 
largest Enghsh firm established in Burma. It drove a great trade 
iti teak which it cut and sold under a royal concession. It had 
already advanced Thibaw ^100,000 He demanded a further 
advance of twice that amount Jbe company refused It was then 
accused before the Hltitdaw of not paying its employees and of 
cheating Tlnbaw of Ins royalties. The Hhifdciuf condemned the 
company to pay a fine exceeding the amount originally demanded 
as a loan, cancelled its leases, and prepared to giant new ones to 
French mcrcliants On this the governor-general, Lord DnfFcnn, 
demanded that the ease should be submitted to his arbitration. 
The Burmese court refused. On Octobci rp, T885, an ultimatum 
reached Rangoon to be forwarded to Mandalay It required the 
reception of a permanent resident, with free access to the king 
without humiliatmg ceremonies, the submission of die Bombay- 
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Biinna Corporation’s case to the viceroy’s arbitration, the 
inauagement of Buimesc foreign relaaons through the Govern- 
ment of India, and assistance 111 dcvelopmg the trade with Yun- 
nan On November 9 Tlnbaw’s rejection was received. Three 
weeks later he was a prisoner 

Annexation was the only pracucable couise Tlnbaw’s inas- 
sacics had destroyed most of the possible claimants to the throne, 
and the only survivoi thought to possess the necessary character 
was midcr French influence But ainiexauon mvoivcd, as had 
been expected, great and prolonged difficulues The country was 
disoiganiscd and demorahsed Dacoity had long been prevalent. 
The troops whom Thibaw assembled to repel the English scarcely 
fired a shot, but disbanded and jouicd the dacoits They could 
hardly ever be brought to action, and spent their time evadmg the 
British troops and plunderuig their own countrymen Their 
reduction took five years, and at one time 32,000 men were 
employed aganist them 

The annexation of Upper Burma was the last example, in the 
expansion of British India, of the misfortunes wliich have 
commonly followed on a refusal to intervene at die appropriate 
moment It was generally agreed that a small amount of coun- 
tenance and help would have permitted one of the rival pnnees to 
ovcrtlirow Thibaw caily m Ins ill-starred reign There would then 
have possibly arisen a fiieiidly Burmese state under acknowledged 
Bruisii protection, and that would have offered the best solution 
of the Burmese pioblem, for the country would have been spaied 
the consequences of unskilful endeavours to treat it as an Indian 
province The refusal m 1887 to accept the assistance voluntarily 
offered by the heads of the Buddlnst priesthood was perhaps the 
greatest blunder that was comimftcd, for it not only tlurcw away 
a most valuable link between the people and die government but 
also led to the disintegration of the ecclesiastical organisanon. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Crown and the Indian States 

Tlifi change in the form of government m 1858, although leaving 
the relations of the British government witli the Indian states 
seemingly untouched, laid tlic foundation of the considerable de- 
velopments which weie to follow m the latter half of the ninc- 
tcendi centuiy The act transferring the functions of the East India 
Company to the crown cxptcssly confiiraed all the treaties which 
the company had made ; and die piodaniation in which the queen 
announced her assumption of control declared that she held herself 
bound by diose obsoleseent documents These announcements 
seem to have been made without due consideration Taken 
literally, they appeared to mean that the treaties were to possess 
a force which dicy had long lost, and tlut die princes were to 
enjoy the status of equal allies of the British crown. But it was 
not the mtention of either the home authorities or the Govern- 
ment of India to mtroduce any sudi revolutionary change mto 
Indian pohncal relations. The queen and the ministry meant tliat 
the prmces should be treated fatly; die govctnor-gcueral meant 
that the government should, as he expressly dedared, continue to 
exercise die power of interference when needed to prevent abuses 
Moreover, the government of the aown was not averse, as the 
company's government had been, from iccognismg its responsi- 
bihty for India as a whole. In that respect a ma-kco diaige took 
place Rcsponsibihty was asserted firmly and consistently. The 
queen was regarded as the sove;;eign, not merdy of die possessions 
formerly hdd by the East India Company, but of the whole 
country. The prmces were expected to show her not friendship 
alone but also allegiance. The change was indicated by new 
phiascs which appear in the documents rclatmg to the stares. They 
were expected to show “loyalty to the British crown”, which 
the sanads of adoption lay down as a condition of the pnvilege 
which they conferred, and “allegiance to Her Majesty ’ which 
was an express condition of thtf rendition of Mysore. Tlic princes 
were thus deemed to have become members of an empue, whose 
boundatics were no longer himted to the provinces dircedy 
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adniUHsteretl from Calcutta. The assumptioia of the new nde of 
Empress of Iiicha, announced at the great durbar of 1876, was 
an outward sign of the change which had taken place. So was the 
assumption of the power of bestowing orders and titles upon the 
princes In 1861 a new order, the Star of hicba, was created spea- 
ally to provide a means by which die crown could reward the 
piinces for their services dutnig the Indian Mutiny. As Canning, 
the governor-general, said, “Theic is a rcahty m die suzerainty of 
the sovereign of England which has never existed before, and 
which is not only felt but is eagerly acknowledged by the chic& ’ * . 

Nor weie the latter without good reason for acknowledging 
and acquicscuxg m tins change, despite the effects which it was to 
have upon the theory, and the practice, of the predominant powei 
111 India. Under the company the states had been threatened with 
extinction. A failure of hens, a decadent adinmistration, a 
quarrelsome resident, might involve any of them m annexauon. 
But such a fate was now formally, expkady, and effectually 
ruled out. Tlie queen’ s proclamation of 1858 declared, in stnkmg 
contrast to the declaration of the East India Company m 1832, 
that “we desiieiio extension of our present territorial possessions”. 
These were mere words But they were speedily followed by a 
mcasuic winch set the hearts of many pnnees at rest. In i860 a 
number of special grants were issued under die name of ''sanads of 
adoption ” The chiefs to whom they were addressed were in- 
formed that “the doctrme of lapse” had been brought to an end. 
The sanads ran in two forms, one for the Hmdus, the other for the 
Muslims. The first were assured that adopnons on a Mure of 
natural heirs would be recognised and confirmed, the second diat 
successions m accordance with Mushm law would be upheld If 
then the princes had in fact los^ their status as separate and mdi- 
vidual sovereigns, if diey had become subordinate members of an 
empire, they had also been recognised, not as transitory, but as 
permanent members of that empire 
But aimcxation was the only ponit m which the crown receded 
from the position of the company In all other matters it accepted 
and developed the position to which it succeeded. Though 
annexation on a failure of natural heirs lud been abjured, succes- 
sions remained subject to the coiilfirmation of the Government of 
India. “No succession is vahd until recogmtion has been given. ” 
The mihtary stiength of die states was stiU closely watched. For 
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tins the company had had two motives One was die 
needless ui fact, of any pnnee becoming iiiLOiivcmciitly powerful; 
the other was the desire to prevent princes fiom wasting on 
uimeccssaiy militaiy display money which was more urgently 
required for admmistrativc improvements Undci the ciown tins 
second motive ccrtamly became much moic powerful than die 
fust, yet perhaps it was not the doimiiaiit factor wlicn in the 
’sixties Jayaji Rao Smdlna was requued to icducc his forces to the 
hmits laid down by treaty, and even Lord Kitchener’s re- 
organisation of the Indian Army took mto account the possibility 
of troubles from the Indian states as well as external invasion or 
luteinal disturbance No relaxation in the control of political 
relations was made, nor was the isolation of the individual states 
modified until the formation of the Chamber of Princes in 1921. 

While in these respects the crown mauitaincd the piactice 
established by the company, in the matter of internal interference 
usages grew up far cxccciiig those of the former icgimc I'lie 
company had refrained from accepting a general responsibility 
for the whole ot India The government of die ciown did not. 
On the contraiy it emphasised its responsibility In the face of the 
administrative disorder of the Nizam’s dominions Dalhousie had 
formally disclaimed all concern for the administrative well-being 
ot Hyderabad. But the later govern ors-gcneral assumed a ditfercnt 
attitude. Elgin, for example, 111 1863, observed, “If we lay down 
the rule that we will sciupulously respect the right of the chiefs 
to do wrong, . we may find that it may cairy ns somewhat far — 
possibly to annexation, the vciy bug-bear from which we are 
seeking to escape”. Accoidmgly, from the first, the former 
hesitation to interfere vanished. The rule of the mahataja of Alwar 
was replaced by a council of regency after he had provoked his 
nobles mto rebclhon. The nawab of Tank was deposed for being 
concerned in an affiay m winch the family of one of lus dependent 
chiefs was almost cxtcrmuiatcd The nawab of Kalat was deposed 
for inflicting barbarous punishments. But the leading example 
was afforded by the ease of the Gaekwar of Baroda. Malhar Rao, 
who had succeeded in 1870, was a man of low character and mean 
intellect. He had on his accession imprisoned and destroyed tlic 
chief agents of the late lulcr He had provoked great discontent 
among the subjects of his state, and witliiii three years the 
Government of India appointed a commission of enquiry to 
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examine into Ins admimstraaon. Malliar R.ao was required to 
introduce a number of reforms He did notlnng, but instead 
quarrelled witli die resident, a man of small judgment and little 
tact Fmally lie was accused of atteinptnig to poison die resident. 
A new commission was then appomted. On tins occasion the 
political department was rcpicscnted by only one member The 
others weie the clnef justice of Bengal, another judge, two rulmg 
princes, and Sir Dmlcar Rao, who had shown great ability m 
re-orgamsmg the administration of Indore The Gaekwar was 
ariesced and placed on his trial before tins body. After heaimg 
volinnuious evidence and the prolonged addresses of counsel, afl 
the meinbeis agreed that an attempt had been made to poison the 
resident by two membeis of Ins household, and that the guilty 
men had been ni communication with the Gackwai , but die Indian 
members found the charge aganist the Gaekwar Inmself unproven, 
while the two judges and the political offiaal considered that it 
liad been established On this report, the Government of India 
concluded that, although the commission had not fomid the 
Gaekwar guilty of attempted murder, yet the presumptive 
evidence was so strong, coupled with Ins previous misconduct, 
as to render him impossible as a ruling prince It decided there- 
fore to depose linn, and to recogiuse as his successor a young 
membei of the family, not directly descended from the accused 
mail During Ins minority the state was placed under the manage- 
ment of a council of regency over which a distinguished hidiaii 
administrator. Sir Madhava R.ao, presided Some such decision 
had been a fotegoue conclusion But the procedure adopted had 
been unprecedented Till then the deasions of the Government 
of India had been taken m the secrecy of the political department; 
and this was the first attempt to<constitute any dung like a judicial 
tribunal to decide on an accusation against a iulmg clncf This 
action was possibly due to the views winch Queen Victona had 
formerly expressed in regard to cases conceinmg die prmccs of 
India, and it is closely sinnlar to the procedure laid down for 
future guidance in 192T It clearly marked a great advance on 
previous practice But it was an advance m more directions than 
one It promised to the princes the advantage of not havmg the 
Government of India acting as Jlidge and party in the same suit; 
but It also manifested ui an unmistakable manner the suzcrauity 
claimed on behalf of the crown But for the pohey of the crown 
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in refraining from annexation, such a step would perhaps have 
provoked great discontent on the part of die princes as a whole. 
Holkar, who liad been uivitcd to serve on the commission of 
enquiry but had declined, piobably expicsscd die general view of 
his fellows when he said, '‘The person for the time being is htde; 
the state with its lights is the point for considciatioii”. Under 
the company Malhar Rao would not have been brouglit to public 
tnal; but none the less he would have been deposed, and in all 
probability his state would have been added to the Biuish 
doinimons 

The leiidition of Mysore furnished another stiikiiig illustration 
of the new policy of die crown The state had ralleii under Ih itisli 
administration m 1831 The maharaja, who had then been re- 
moved from the cxci cisc of authoiity, had survived till r 868 He 
had repeatedly sought pcrnussioii to adopt a son, but tins had 
been consistently icfnscd; and at one time it had been generally 
expected that on his death the state would pass formally under 
British sovereignty So 111 fact at did, but not in the expected 
manner After the maharaja's death, it was resolved that after all 
the son whom he had adopted to cany on the religious rices of the 
family and to mlicrit his private estate should be recognised as 
his pohacal heir and be invested with the govcinmcnt of die state, 
provided that on commg of age the boy gave promise of becoming 
a satisfactory ruler. In accordance with tins decision the state was 
made over to him 111 t88i. But it was not made over absolutely. 
The uistrumcnc of transfei did not confer sovereignty. That word, 
where used, rcfcis to the sovereignty of Queen Victoiia. The 
prince is given “possession" of the territories He is to “admim- 
stei" them. He is to “remain faithful in allegiance and sub- 
ordination to Her Majesty". state coinage is not to be 
revived Its military forces arc not to exceed the limits fixed by 
the Govermnent of India The law in force in ]88t is not to be 
changed without the approval of the governor-gen ei al in council. 
Lands needed for railway development arc to be made over free 
of charge, and the Govcinmenc of India is to enjoy full jurisdiction 
over them. Thus the state of Mysore js clearly not an iiidcpcndciit 
state, even m regard to mtcnial admmistraaon It is a province of 
the empire of India The admintstrativc policy of its ruler must 
correspond with die policy of the country as a whole. Its prince 
exercises a trust on bclialf of die British crown; and although his 
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rights depend on an agreement between himself and the crown, 
instead of on statutes passed by the British parliament, his position 
IS not dissimilar from that formeily enjoyed by the East India 
Company. He exercises sovereign powers, but liis exercise of 
them IS liable to contiol, and he is politically dependent on a 
superior authority. 

The differences between this settlement of 188 t and the treaty 
by which the state was constituted by Wellesley m 1799 are most 
instructive. Under Wellesley’s treaty Mysoie was imdoubtedly 
dependent. The company could garrison at its pleasure any 
foitiess witlnn its holders; any advice which it offered the prmce 
was under an obhgation to observe, it mamtaiiied a large force 
witlim Ins tcriitory ; it entucly 1 egulated his foreign relations ; and 
It had the right of rc-enteruig on the territory and assuming the 
admimstration if the payments to which the prmce was bound 
fell into arrears The prmce was thus a dependent ally of the East 
India Company But the duties which he owed to it could hardly 
be brought midcr the term of allegiance. WeUesley’s treaty in 
fact was mainly designed to secure two purposes One was the 
adequate protection of the state from attack; the second was the 
maintenance of a stable fmancial system Those had ceased to be 
the main purposes to be secured by the mstrument of transfer 
External danger was no longer to be feared. Fmancial stability 
had merged in the wider question of the maintenance of a sound 
system of administration The suzeramty of the crown had to be 
placed beyond doubt or question. 

The cases of the Gaekwar and of Mysore thus exhibited m a 
strong light tlic pohey maugurated in 1858. In both oppoitum- 
ties of annexation were deliberately passed by, m both the 
suzerainty of the crown was assorted in a striking manner. The 
terms on which the Mysore state was given back to pimccly rule 
oflfer a clear example of what the government of the crown 
considered should be the relations between itself and the prmccs 
of India Moreover at this time a tendency prevailed for similar 
ideas to be applied in some degree to all the other states. The mam 
cause lay in the higher consciousness of responsibility in the 
imperial as opposed to the company’s government. But many 
other causes concuircd. The cUvelopment of commimicaaons 
within the country, the spread of railways and the swifdy- 
growmg use of the telegraph, coupled with the growth of educa- 
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tioii and of the pubhc press, brought news to the Government of 
India much more rapidly than had formeily been the ease, and 
increased the amount of news which it received. Under the 
company a chief might cut off a delinquent’s liand or foot, but 
such an episode might nevei come to the eais of the government, 
or only reach them weeks aftci the punishment liad been in- 
flicted Interference would then either be impossible cn appear 
useless When, however, the govemment might be informed of 
the chief’s iiiccntion before it had been earned out, interference 
was not only possible but beneficial Then, too, the standpoint of 
government in rcgaid to administtativc misconduct changed 
greatly. Standards of judgment rose Uses which liad been 
tolerated in the old days were now rigorously piohibited The 
custom of the country, which had once been a universal excuse 
for misconduct, was now no longer admitted Princes whose 
private conduct had been regarded as exclusively a inattoi of their 
own concern wcic now liable to paternal advice. At the close of 
the century the ruling clncfs were circnlaiiscd with an expression 
of the governor-general’s opinion of the inexpediency of their 
making prolonged and repeated visits to Em ope. The same 
goveinor-gcneral, Lord Ciirzon, claimed them as his paimers and 
colleagues, addmg that they could not he at once loyal subjects of 
Her Majesty and fiivolous 01 iircsponsiblc despots The prince 
“must be the servant as well as the master of lus people”. 

Under the pressure of these moral considerations, the Govern- 
ment of India began to formulate a senes of precedents winch 
would normally be followed 111 certain cases with the Indian 
states Some provisions 111 certain treaties wcie stressed, odicis 
were suffered to fall into oblivion. A body of rules was emerging 
for the cohcicnt management qi the relations with Indian India. 
Despite the variations in the terms of the treaties, a uniibrmicy of 
treatment was beginning to emerge The practice of “ reading the 
treaties together” was coming into vogue Tlie result was chat at 
the end of the century Lord Curzon could speak of tlic lelations 
widi die states as having “grown up undci widely difTcriug 
liistorical conditions”, but having in process of time “gradually 
conformed to a single type”. The objections to sucli a practice 
are dear. It tends to invalidate individual treaties; and if the states 
are regarded as really possessing an intcinacional status, die impro- 
priety IS unquestionable. 13 ut states which have surrendered either 
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by foimal grant or acquiescence all power of control over their 
external idanoiis, winch liavc submitted for a long period oi 
years to a constant supcivision of their internal adnumstratioii, 
and winch have constandy acknowledged the supicmacy of the 
king-cmperor, do not m fact enjoy any international status, and 
iiiteiiiaaonal rules of conduct do not therefore apply to them 
They are provinces of a united India; and fioin that point of view 
genera] ridts, howcvei cautiously applied, are indispensable. Even 
the late advocate of the rights of me princes bcfoic the Butler 
Committee found it impossible to avoid admitting tliat ccicaiii 
umfonn rights weic vested in the British crown; yet, it seems, 
the validity of those rights must rest upon cessions made by the 
greater states. But if the rights of small states can be modified by 
cessions made by larger ones, it is difficult to argue that a cession 
on the pare of one large state cannot affect the rights of another 
large one. The fact is diat a position has gradually developed 
wmeh finds no place in treaties framed a century or more ago in 
circumstances diffcrmg completely from those of the present day 
Nodung can be more idle than to attempt to restore the conditions 
of x8i8. What is really needed is a new dcfimtioix of the relations 
winch shall exist between the states and the Government of India. 

As a matter of fact the importance of, this question has only 
emerged m comparatively recent times. Until about the close of 
the century die princes were on die whole disposed to acquiesce 
m the action of the Government of India, wisely perceiving diat 
they were on the whole benefiting far more than suffcruig by the 
policy of the crown But with the development of a policy of 
coiisntutional reform tlic position began to change. The princes 
began to ask themselves wfiat would be their position when a new 
goveminciit miglit come into tciiig responsible to die people of 
Bntish India. They could see no reason why tlicy should acquiesce 
in subordination to any Indian cabmec. It was Britain, not India, 
who liad deprived them of their former sovereignty. Left to 
themselves they might well liavc established their own rule over 
the regions which Jiad become Brmsli India. Thus dcmocraiic 
possibilities began to raise hostdity against a body winch might 
one day he radically transformed, just as widm British India itself 
like hopes and fears exaced aii antagomsm such as had not been 
known for gcneiatioiis between die Muslim and die Huidu. 

It IS noteworthy diat die same period brought a reversal, m pai t 
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at least, of the pohey of mufoinnty' which had been actively 
pursued until the dose of Lord Cutzon’s administration. Lord 
Minto deliberately diangcd the emphasis of British pohey when 
he declared that he would avoid the issue of general mstruenons. 
But even he rccogmsed that the treaties had to be interpreted in 
the light of actual fact and estabhslied usage, and did notlimg to 
detract from that paramouiitcy of the crown winch had gradually 
grown up 

Thus the couise of pohey smee 1858 lias been marked by two 
great changes, the first bemg the maintenance of the states and 
abstention from annexation, the second the extension of the 
practice of mterfcrencc m matters ofmternal admmistration. But 
two other important changes have to be noted as well. One was 
in regal d to the mditary forces of die states. The suspiaon with 
winch the pruices were regarded by the company’s government 
gradually gave place to a well-founded confidence They had been 
looked on as alhes who had been dnven reluctantly mto an alliance 
by die force of circumstances. But m tunes of external danger, 
when for instance the Panjdch crisis threatened a war with Russia 
and when war broke out with Germany m 1914, the princes 
gave striking evidence of tlicir desire to stand side by side with 
tlicir suzerain. No observer could doubt tliat their alliance had 
ceased to be a gaUmg bond wbicli they desired to break at the first 
favourable oppor tuiuty. Sir Mortimer Durand, who was secretary 
of die Foreign Department in 1885, strongly urged the expediency 
of finduig employment and recogmtion for the state troops. He 
discussed the question with the commander-m-chief. Sir Frederick 
Roberts, with the heutenant-governor of the Panjab, with Lord 
DnfFcnn, the governor-general The icsult of Ins persuasive 
advocacy was die formation the Imperial Service Troops. 
Certain bodies of die state forces were to be placed for training 
under British officers, but were to remam entirely under the 
control of the states winch raised them and were only to fall under 
the orders of the commandcr-iii-chicf when they were employed 
on active scivice. The maintenance of sudi bodies was a matter 
cntiicly at the discretion of the pruices themselves, die chief 
condition being that they should always be kept effective and 
ready to serve whenever called ifor. They were first employed m 
the Hunza campaign in 1893. In 1914 they numbered 22,000; 
m 1923 they had risen to 27,000 men. Tins new pohey offers a 
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most remarkable contrast to that of Wellesley, who sought to 
hold the states in check by imposing on them bodies of foreign 
troops paid for by the piinccs but conaollcd by the company It 
indicates a clear dcpaiturc even fiom the policy of 1867 when 
Sindlna had been required to reduce Ins forces 
The other great change was the iclaxation of the policy of 
keeping the states in strict isolation. Every ticaty liad placed the 
management of foreign affaiis 111 the hands of the governor- 
geiicrS No two states could cominunicaLc except through the 
Foreign Department. No two princes could couvcise on matters 
of common inteiest save through the agency of that department. 
The object of this had been to prevent as far as possible the forma- 
tion of any league hostile to British supicmacy 111 India This 
piacticc persisted until a surpiismgly late date Lytton was tlic 
first govcnior-gcncral to propose any iclaxation. His general 
policy was directed towards securing a more active co-opciation 
of the Indian aristocracy with the Bntisli government. That was 
the puiposc undcilying the formation of his Statutoiy Civil 
Service ; that was tlie puiposc of his pioposcd Indian J^rivy 
Council. He was eaget to announce at the gicat durbai at winch 
Queen Victoiia was to be proclaimed Empress of India the 
creation of a council to be composed of a ccitain numbci of the 
greater clucfs, to consult with the govcinor-gcncial on matters 
of common interest Had tins proposal been accepted, it would 
have led necessarily to the disappearance of the old isolation to 
which die prmccs had been politically condemned. But the 
project was viewed 111 England as dangerous, and the only step 
taken was to bestow the empty tide of “councillors of the em- 
press’* on some of the pnnccs Curzon and Muno were the next 
to icvivc the idea The latter di^ircd the icforms of 1908 to be 
accompanied by the formation of a council on which the princes 
wcie to be represented But the opposition of the home govern- 
ment and other mflucnccs defeated the proposal. Nevertheless, 
the same governor-genci al did begin a new practice, that of 
collective consultation. Lord Hardingc followed the practice 
and widened it. At last the Moiitagu-Chclmsfoid Report of 
1918 recommended the formation of machinciy foi a regular 
collective consultation between lire Government of India and the 
states, and this led to the establishment of the Chamber of Princes 
inaugurated in 1921. This brought to a close a stage in the 
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development of the relations between the princes and the central 
government of British India. For die first time the princes were 
linked up with the central government by somedung more 
definite than a sciics of treaties which had m some respects lapsed 
into disuse almost as soon as diey had been signed. It was a 
constitutional, not a diplomatic, link It was a sign-post pointing 
to a umted India as the goal of British policy, and thus foimed a 
natural sequence to the course of events which has made die 
paraniountcy of the kmg-emperor the outstanding featme of the 
last sixty years. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Educational and Political Development, 1858-93 

Although die fmannal disorder brought about by the Mutiny had 
of necessity cut down the resources of the govcmiucnt, the 
development of educational pohey continued unchecked With 
a constancy of spiiit as noble as that widi wlucli the defenders of 
the Delhi Badge weic holding that own against the mutineers’ 
ceaseless attacks, Canning in the latter pait of 1 857 mtioduccd and 
passed through Ins legislattve counal a bill establisliing uuivciuties 
at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Regular educational depart- 
ments were organised in cacli province under a director of public 
instrucaon, who on the one hand conespoiided direct widi the 
provmcial government and on die other controlled a swiftly 
growing estahlishmcnt. This comprised inspecting and teaching 
officials, who were soon classified mto supenor or “graded” and 
subordinate 01 “ungraded”. Thclirst were noinially Englishmen, 
the second Indians and Eurasians. At fust the supciior posts had 
been filled by covenanted scivants, cliaplains, luihtai y officers, or 
any odier officials diought likely to prove competent. But in 
1859 the secretary of state had laid it down tliat educational 
appointments shotild usually be filled by pcisons not ineiubcrs of 
the covenanted or mihtary services. Although the rates of pay 
were much lower dian those of covenanted servants, a uuiubcr of 
distinguished men, such as Edwin Arnold, were attracted to the 
new service. 

The umvcrsides which liad bejiii set up in 1857 had been intended 
to supervise and control lughcr education by means of examina- 
tions and courses of study conducted and laid down by the 
universities themselves. The faith thus placed m examinations as 
a method of testmg abflity and educational progress proved the 
dommion stdl exercised by the ideas wliicli m 183^1 had replaced 
Sanskrit and Arabic by English and twenty ycais later liad estab- 
lished open competition as the sole method of admission to die 
covenanted service The university bodies consisted of vice- 
chanccUors and senates, mainly filled by govenunent servants, 
which drew up regulations subject to die approval of government. 
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'flic tlircc nnivcisjtics divided the whole of India between them. 
The university of Calcutta was supposed to be responsible for 
iiortlicrn India, the Central Provinces, and British Burma, as well 
as for the Presidency of Bengal Those of Bombay and Madras 
were hmited to dicir own presidcnacs To these bodies were 
aSihated a growing number of colleges, mamtamed by govern- 
ment Itself, by nussionary societies, and by private bodies; all 
these were devoted to hterary or legal studies except a couple of 
engineering and three medical colleges Many of the colleges 
were leally schools winch had formed classes for nistructionin the 
subjects required for the lowci univeisity exammation; and 
admission to a umvcrsity class was hmited to students who had 
passed the matriculation exannnation conducted by the umversi- 
ties. This unfortunate system took too much for granted. In 1854 
it had been suggested that a number of umvcrsity chairs should 
be established. Dalhousie had opposed tins on the ground diat the 
luiivcrsitics would be lU-quahficd to supervise actual teaching. 
Yet functions of a far wider kmd — ^the supervision of widespread 
groups of colleges — were actually confided to dicni. No steps 
were taken to secure adequate staffs, a sufficient rate of pay, classes 
of not more than manageable size, class-rooms wcll-ht and 
ventilated, libraries well equipped for the study of the subjects 
taught Colleges dignified their chief Icctuiers with the tide of 
professor, widi small regard to attainments or salarj% so that there 
came mto bemg a multitude of professors whose work was 
judged solely by the percentage of students whom they managed 
to squeeze through the mnversity examinations This evil was 
accentuated by two others Only through the matriculation 
exammation could the universities influence the high schools &oni 
which all candidates for umvec^nty learning were drawn, so diat 
here the universiucs were as educauonaUy noxious as the colleges. 
And only dirough university examinations could aspirants for 
government service secure success. This involved extraordinary 
pressure on the schools and colleges teachmg for university 
examinations. Ill-qualified students besieged these institutions for 
admission and ciowded the mnversity examniation-lialls When 
they wcic rqcctcd, loud outcries arose against the authorides. 
Against the ceaseless pressure fbr a lowering of standards never 
high, no existing autJionty was able to oppose a firm enough 
resistance. 
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The colleges and Ingh schools, foiming a closely cininectcd 
group and exposed to similar influences, had been designed to 
spread a knowledge of the English language and of western 
culture. But the students whom they attracted were drawn from 
narrowly defined classes of society. The castes with liteiaiy 
traditions — Brahmans and Kayasths lu Bengal and 1101 thci n India, 
Bralimans elsewhere — showed the same cagenicss to learn English 
as under Mughal rule they had already shown to Icain Peisian, In 
great part tins zeal was due to the ficc that Englisli foimed an 
indispensable qualification not only for govciiimciu employment 
hut also for professional woik — the law, medicine, the press, 
education itself In part, especially in Bengal, this intcicstcd 
mouve was icinforccd by a real and lively nitcrcst in wcstciii 
knowledge. In Bengal too, where the litciary castes wcic inter- 
woven with the class of landowners to a far greater degree chan 
elsewhere, English education came to be widely diffused. Lhit 
the stiucturc of Indian society opposed an obstacle, which should 
have been foicsccu but had in fact been ignored, in the way of 
“filtration’’ It had been hoped that western knowledge would 
gradually but surely penctiate downwards by way of' the middle 
classes It threatened, however, to become the monopoly of certain 
castes, just as Sanskrit had done The castes witliouc literary 
tradinons, the castes whose dliarma did not include study, took 
small mtciest 111 the movement. Very few girls wcic eduLated. 
Muliammadan boys weic seldom to be found m schools or colleges. 

The cause of tins lay very laigcly in the literary and non- 
practical form which this education assumed. English language 
and litciaturc, philosophy, Instoiy, politics, economics, mathe- 
matics, were die subjects mainly taught and studied Science was 
almost entirely Ignored, tcclinical,jpducation was neglected. Wlut 
mne-tenths of the educated classes Icai ned was m fact useless for all 
die practical purposes of life except conducting public business in 
English and pleaduig m the courts of law. How partial the effects 
of the educational system were is shown by the fact that at the 
close of the centmy among the castes ranked as dean Sudras, who 
foimed about half the Hindu population, only one m fifty could 
read and write, wMc of die polluting castes, who formed a 
quarter of the Hmdu population/'hardly one 111 a thousand was 
htcrate. 

While higher and secondary education had made rapid pro- 
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gress, elementary education had languislied At fiisc the offiaals 
of the education departments had been expected to induce 
villageis to promise the coiitnbutioiis without wluch elementary 
schools were not to be opened; but this task had been difEciilt and 
invidious The villagers were poor and set small store by school- 
leaming If one of them wished to write a letter he would lure 
a sciibc, if he wislied to prosecute a law-suit he could retain a 
pleader In 1883 an inspector in the Umted Piovmces claimed 
with reason that the elementary education provided was useless 
to such a man Most of the pupils, he said, m less than ten yeais 
aftci leaving school could neither read, write, nor cipher. “ Having 
no clung to read, having no occasion to write, and no accounts to 
keep, they gradually forget whatever they learn"’ Nor did it 
offer any reff avenue of escape from die degraded position marked 
out by ancient social custom for the polluting castes. An nispectoi 
found a boy of die ‘'sweeper” caste, m an essay on the compara- 
tive advantages of trade and service as an occupation, preferring 
trade. “Yet”, he asks, “who would enter mto mercantile rela- 
tions with a sweeper, even if a man of diat caste could be started 
in such a callmg Everytlimg that he touches would be considered 
as polluted.” Moreover, the greatest difficulties were raised by 
the Inglier-castc Phndus agamst the admission of the lowci castes 
to the schools at all. 

In 1882 a commission was appointed to enquire uito the means 
by which elementary education could be extended and improved. 
This body, winch consisted of both Indian and European mem- 
bers under the presidency of Sii WiUiain Hunter, recommended 
that 111 future elementary education should possess “an almost 
exclusive claim” upon proviiiaal and local revenues, and that, 
while in future secondary schoCxls should be opened only where 
local co-opcration could be found, elementary schools should be 
estabhshed wherever they were judged iieccssaiy without requir- 
ing private co-operatioii as a preliminary. Secondary schools 
ought, It was thought, to be made over wherever possible to 
private contiol. The commission also recommended the intro- 
duction of a text-book embodymg “the fundamental pruiciplcs 
of natural religion” and the delivery of lectures upon civic duties. 
The last ccccntiic proposal was rejected by the government, the 
others wci c in the mam adopted But the results were bad. The 
withdiawal of control fiom secondary schools led to the muluph- 
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cation, cspeaaUy in Bengal, of private schools conducted m tlie 
hope of profit, thus increasing the pressure upon the existing 
frail defaices of sound education; and the luciease in the number 
of elementary schools was idle, so long as they continued to teach 
notliing wliidi the villagers valued 

Meanwlulc under the wise inspiration of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
some provision had been tardily made for Muslim education. He 
induced a nunibcr of prominent Muslims of the United Provmccs 
to jom with linn ui a campaign to break down Muslim antipathy 
to western knowledge. Mayo, the governor-general, sympathised 
with and promoted the projects. Funds for a Muslim college were 
collected; m 1875 a high school for Muslims was founded at 
Aligarh, and m 1878 the Ingh school was developed into a college 
teachmg up to the university intcimcdiatc examination. The 
college was divided into two dcpai-tnicnts, English and Oriental. 
In the former Enghsh was the language of mstruction with Arabic 
or Persian as a second language; in the latter Urdu was the lan- 
guage of instruction, with Aiabic 01 Persian literature as the chief 
subject, and Enghsh as a second language But here as elsewhere 
the populai branch was that most likely to be of practical use, and 
the Oriental branch attracted few students as compared with the 
Enghsh branch. 

Desultory beginnings were also made with female education. 
Ill Bengal a member of council, Bethunc, had established a girls* 
school with funds privately subscribed In Madras missionary 
societies had led the way In Bombay the same had been done, 
and there the missionaries had found a greater response than 
elsewhere, the cause being taken up by the Parsis and the Gujaratis 
But even 111 Bombay not one girl in fifty of those of a school- 
gomg age was being cducatcdrUi 188a, and elsewhere the pro- 
portion was even lower The purdah system, the marriage 
system, the lack of economic motive 111 a country where prosti- 
tution oflfered women the only means of mdcpendciic livelihood, 
were the priiiapal obstacles But tlieic was also the difficulty of 
gatheiing together a sufficient staff of female teachers An un- 
married woman was 111 the opmion of orthodox Hindu soacty 
suspect and almost certainly disreputable 

Little had thus been done tcT counteract the imbalanced ten- 
dencies of the system set up m 1854. New universities, but of the 
old pattern, were established m the Panjab m 1882 and at Allaha- 
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bad in 1887. But the Umvetsity of Calcutta, in spite of tins relief, 
was still overburdened with a mulatude of students. In the last 
fifteen years of the century the number of students m colleges 
rose from ti,ooo to 23,000, and of pupils 111 secondary schools 
from 429,000 to 633,000 But while numbers weie rismg, the 
quahty of the education was tendmg to fall. English, for instance, 
was being taught by an cvcr-mcrcasiiig pioportion of men to 
whom It was a foicign tongue Students were relapsing into the 
ancient Hindu mode of study, meinorising their text-books as 
pandits of old bad memorised the Vedas. Elementary’' education 
was not progressing, and, mstead of cai lymg useful knowledge to 
the masses, was only enabling a few of the more mtelligent boys 
of the villages to earn a scanty hving by dcncal drudgery'' in die 
cities 

In rpo r, nearly three years after Ins ai rival as govcnior-geneial, 
Curzon resolved on introducmg leforms, and convened a con- 
fcicncc of the piiucipal educational officials, to whom he pomted 
out the clncf defects as he saw them— the predominance of exami- 
nations, the lack of univeisity organisation, the mipopnlanty of 
primary schools, the neglect of technical and vocaaonal instruc- 
tion. He also called deserved attention to an impoitant soaal 
aspect of the matter A large number of students m the great cities 
lived in miserable lodgings, amid insanitary and undesirable sur- 
roundings, and untouched by the corporate influences which foim 
a large and most important clement in school and umversity 
education. As regards general pohey he suggested that central 
control had been inadequate, that the provmaad govermnents had 
been left too mudi to their own devices, that expeit direcaon was 
needed, that the subject had been approached with too htde 
consideration It must be rcmcBpibered, he said, that they were 
“handling the life-blood of future geneiations” After this con- 
ference reforms began. Enlarged grants were made to the pio- 
vincial goveinments for educational puiposes An agricultural 
college was opened at Pusa An mspcctor-gcncral of education 
was appomted, to tour the provinces and advise the Government 
of Indu on matters of policy A universities commission was 
appointed to inspect the woikmg of both mnversitics and colleges, 
and oil its rccominendations was^fianied the Universities Act of 

^Tlie aim of the new act was to stieiigthen the control over and 
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raise the standards of university education. The senates were to 
include majorities of educationalists, and to be responsible for 
courses of studies, text-books, and standards of cxammation. 
Colleges were to be inspected and certified as competently 
housed, equipped, and staffed, before they were affiliated Vicc- 
chanccUors would in future be appointed by government More- 
over, tile universities themselves should provide post-graduate 
instruction, and to that extent at least become teaching bodies, 
setting up new and higher standards of attainment and thus 
excrcismg a new and most necessary influence upon higher 
education as a whole As regards secondary schools the senates 
were to recommend to government the conditions under which 
high scliools should be allowed to prepare boys for admission to 
colleges. 

These lefoiins were in themselves most desirable The tighten- 
ing of contiol and the raising of educational standards were long 
over-due The development of scientific and tcclniical instruction 
was urgently needed to promote the search for occupations other 
than an over-crowded bai and picss. Higher literary education 
had far out-run the economic development of the country, and 
theie were no means ofabsorbingtlic numerous arts graduates who 
poured aimually from the colleges Bengal had as many university 
students as England, without a tenth of the posts to offer them 
Nor had Indian public opinion proved itself capable of wisely 
mfluenemg cducaaonal policy. That public opinion was die 
opimon of the literal y castes, apparently eager that every boy boni 
ill them should secure the dubious advantages of a university 
degree. Cuizon had even been urged to commcinoiatc Queen 
Victoria’s leign by a general lowering of cxaniination standards. 
If matters were to be mended^ government must of necessity 
exercise more direction and control But unfortunately the pro- 
posals came at least a generation coo late Could the clear, 
incisive mind of Cuizoii have replaced the cloudy and confused 
ideas of Ripon, and had die commission in J882 been set on its 
way with an allocution as direct, poignant, and immiscakable as 
diat wlucli Curzon dclivcicd twenty years later, a real turn for the 
better iiuglit then have been taken As it was, lus proposals met 
a most bitter opposition. It^was feared that his underlying 
purpose was to curb die political activity of the educated classes, 
to lessen dicir numbers, to dimmish their importance The owners 
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o?piivatc scliooU «md colleges m Bengal felt that dieir intciests 
were tlircaicncd, which was indeed the fact. The paration of 
Bengal created an angry atmosphere m which the real interests of 
educaaon vanished. 

The result was that 111 spite of die desperate efforts of individuals, 
both Indian and Eiighsh, to give reahty to Curzon s educational 
proposals, they produced comparatively small results. Education 
continued to expand and to deteiiorate Expenditure &om pubhc 
and private funds was more than doubled, while the numbers of 
students went on rismg. Persevering efforts were made to 
broaden the educational basis by estabhshmg new agricultural 
colleges, and by opening technical schools for weavuig, for 
carpentry, for commerce. But these efforts were frustrated by 
the lack of sound trainuig m the primary and secondary schools. 

It IS not difficult to find the fundamental defects from which 
modern Indian education has suffered. Government has almost 
always puisucd the idle hope of produemg a good system with 
clicap and often meffiaent instruments For decade after decade 
swcUmg numbers have bcai hailed as proof of progress Yet the 
multiplication of pupils meant that the demand for efficient 
teachers was out-rumuug the supply. In foundmg a new educa- 
aon al system the provision, of teachers should have been the first 
considcraaon. Normal schools should have engaged the closest 
atteiiuon of government Suitable men should have been attracted 
by good prospects of pay and promouon, and the schools 
recognised and supported by government should have been kept 
down to the level at which it was possible to staff and equip them 
adequately. This would have placed secondary education on a 
sound basis, and have permitted the gradual development of 
univcrsiaes above diem and of'*<denientary schools below. But 
instead of this government complied with the pubhc demand for 
English educaaon, irrespecave of quahty. Educa&onal salaries 
were kept low m order to make educaaon cheap. Secondary 
schools multiplied and worsened. They sent up ill-prepared 
students to the colleges College standards fell as numbers rose. 
So die viaous circle was completed The ablest students naturally 
preferred well-paid admimstrauve to lU-paid teachmg work. The 
schools could not be improved Swing to the lack of a sufficient 
number of able teachers, the colleges could not be improved 
because of the overwhelmmg numbers of ill-taught students 
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pressing up to them Nor did die influence of the ediicaiional 
depaitmencs counteiact this unfoitunacc tendency. Evciyonc 
soon came to be over-woikcd, while the failure to divide the 
departments into distinct teaching and admiiiisciative sections 
cmpliasised die consequences The ideal rcciuit, fiom the depai t- 
niental pouit of view, was not die specialist but the man of all 
work, who could be sent to inspect schools, or to teach English 
in a college, or at a pinch to teach science or matlicmatics The 
icsiilt was that the outstanding personalities m the world of Indian 
education were missionaries rather than govcinment seivants, and 
the Europeans who lose to emuiencc from the ranks of the 
educanonal service, like the talented Indians who emerged from 
die system of education itself, could only achieve this after 
overcoinmg grave and needless disadvantages. 

The gencia] position was well summed up by the recent 
Intcum (Education) Rcpoit of the Statutoiy Commission The 
difficulties of developing elementary education still peisistcd. It 
was easy to increase die number of pupils 111 piimary schools , but 
few remained long enough to attain any certain and well- 
established literacy. The majoiity either never attained litci acy, or 
else, uiidei the conditions of rural life and owing to die lack of 
smtable vernacular litciacurc, speedily relapsed The sccondaiy 
schools and colleges were still ovci crowded with students not 
naturally gifted for hterary education, as was shown by “the 
immense numheis of failures at matriculation and in the other 
university examinations’* In spite of the lecciit movement to 
make the universities real tcachmg bodies, the thet)ry was snll 
generally held that they existed mainly to pass students through 
exammations, instead of training men to become “broad- 
niuided, tolerant, and self-rchaiv^ citizens** But, as Curzon him- 
self pointed out, die scvcicst critics must recognise the important 
results that followed from the working of tins unpcifecc educa- 
tional system It brought a large number of persons into pregnane 
contact widi western ideas. Of late years it has been asserted by 
the extrenicr nationahsts that it pioduccd (and was intended to 
produce) a slavc-incntahty*’. But in so far as a slave-mentality 
IS disccrmble among the educated classes of India, it would seem 
to be mheritcd from die past iathcr than inspired by modem 
conditions and methods. Under favourable conditions western 
education emancipated rather than enslaved. It inspired a liable 
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oV qucstiomug that the auciciit culture had lost, and it set up 
assimilation as the purpose of study instead of the traditional 
memorisation. It also gave to the social classes pccuhaily asso- 
ciated with it a common language and a common stock of ideas 
From tins certaui social and pohtical tendencies mevitably 
flowed. The broad basis on which Huidii society had rested for 
many centuries was sdent, undoubtmg acqmesccnce 111 the 
customary The whole mflucncc of religion, the idea of tians- 
migration, the system of caste, all made in the same direction. 
It was the business of one group of castes to fight, of another to 
propiaatc the gods, of a tlnrd to till the fields. He who held the 
sword not only ruled, but was entided to rule so long as he upheld 
ancient custom. The prudent Indian ruler might liave grievous 
cause to diead his neighbours, but not to fear Ins subjects But it 
was certam tliat if a neighbouring pniice mvaded Ins terntoiy and 
overthrew Ins army, the people would submit and accept the new 
donnmon as submissively as the peasants of Aqiutame accepted 
the dominion of Edward III. But western education rudely 
disturbed these medieval conditions. The activity of missionaries 
in early educational cntcrpiisc led naturally to the earliest move- 
ments occurrmg m the closely related social and religious spheres 
In Bengal Ram Mohuii Roy founded the Btahmo Samaj This was 
a deist sect inspired largely by the free-thought of the eighteenth 
ccntuiy, which had been propagated ui Calcutta by David Hare. 
The Brahmo SamnJ cxlnbitcd its social tcndenaes by supporting 
the abolition of saci. At a later time it was sharply divided over 
the question of toleratuig ocher Hmdu usages and customs vigour- 
ously attacked by Keshub Chandra Sen Finally the latter was ex- 
pelled from the society, and estabhshed a new body winch 
cliampioucd the reform of the^inarnage-system, and advocated 
female education. 

The spirit of criticism spread mevitably from social to pohtical 
questions about the middle of the mneteentli century. The 
writings of Burke, overloaded with image and sinule, for tliat 
very reason appealed to a people whose hteraturc had been ahnost 
exclusively poetic, who were still m the process of developing a 
prose style, and who in general preferred a striking metaphor to 
a sound argument. English hista>ry, especially as represented by 
Whig thcoiists, and the pohtical writmp of the younger Mill 
abounded m suggestions that the natural development of pohtical 
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societies ^vas Iiom despotism to libcity The caicor and wiitings 
of Mazzim, equally widely studied, offered an example of a 
nationalist movement dnccccd to the ovcrthiow of foicigii 
donnnioii Under these western iiifluciiccs small groups of 
educated Indians began to set befoic themselves as an ideal the 
ti ansfonnation of the basis of government and the gradual 
extiusion of foicign contiol 

This was fai fioni having been entirely iniforcsccu Munro, 
Elplinistoixe, Malcolm, Lord Plastings, and others who had 
thoughtfully suiveyed the piospccts of the Indian empire winch 
then genciatioii had consolidated, had all looked forward to the 
day when it would be expedient for Great Britain to withdraw 
from the task of admimsteiing that gicat and perplexing depend- 
ency But theii anticipations had not taken all the factors into 
account. They had expected then successors to be called upon, to 
deliver Lidiaa lule back to the princes, the nobles, the warriors, 
whom they icgardcd as the natural Icadcis of tlic country. But 
the nationalist spiiit was dcvclopnig, not among dicse but among 
castes whicli, with a few notable exceptions, had always held a 
subordinate place m Indian governments, and among races which 
had been notably unwaihfcc. Could these new claimants impose 
themselves on grounds of intcUcctual supcnoitty alone upon 
classes which m the past had relied upon the jucfgmcnt of the 
sword md the shrewd mampulauon of purely luatcnal factors ? 

The distiust thus inspncd by the new inovcmcuc was empha- 
sised naturally if nrationally by the ccccntncitics of style in which 
the claims of the educated class wcic being advocated. Just os true 
Pcisiaiis had mocked the pluascology and pronunciation whicli 
had passed for Persian in India, just as in medieval Europe the 
Frendi of London had been a nvtikcd and inferior variety of the 
lang^gc spoken at Pans, so now hidiaii English had developed 
peculiarities of its own The misuse of subtle English idiom, the 
appearance in Enghsh dress of idiom borrowed from Indian 
vernaciuars, Ac use of giandiloqucncc on quite ordinary occa- 
SLons, the laboiious research fbi die pocuc and the resonant, 
afforded easy suWeets of ridicule. Enghslnncii doubted whether 
western ideas had. been any better apprcheiKled chan die usages of 
English speech, and whether thb democratic ideals of uuiveraal 
equality could be sincerely adopted by a society founded on the 
principles of caste. The administration considered cliat it was 
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Bbmg invited to deliver over its functions to a minority scarcely 
more considerable than the civil services, and incapable of main- 
taining Itself m power except by the constant support of British 
troops. 

The political niovciuciit had originated in Bengal, wlicrc the 
literary castes were stronger, wealthier, and more widely affected 
by English teaching than elsewhere The zamindars for instance 
set up the British Indian Association to support their interests, 
menaced by what they rcgaided as infractions of the Permanent 
Settlement, sucli as the levy of additional cesses for local purposes 
and the protection of tenants by the Bengal Tenancy Act. Then 
Surcndrauath Banciji, who had taken up cducauoual work, set 
out (as he says) “to kindle m the young the beginnings of public 
spirit and to inspiic them with a patriotic ardour, fruitful of good 
to them and to the Mothciland'*. In 1876 he founded the Indian 
Assoaacjon, intended to spread the same spmt through the middle 
classes as a whole When the age of admission to the Indian Civil 
Service examination was lowered fiom 33 to 19, delegates were 
sent to northern India, to Bombay and to Madras, to obtain 
signatures for a memorial declaring the change to be hurtful to 
Indian coinpctitois and praymg for the restoration of the former 
age-limit and for simulcaiicons exammations to be held in England 
and in India. The delegates were also to establish branch- 
associations wherever this could be done Tlicsc endeavours to 
introduce changes by argument aixd persuasion were accompanied 
(as IS usually the case) by attempts of the more angry and hasty 
to spread hatred of the government by charging it with injustice 
and tyramiy The vernacular picss, which had sprang up in the 
third quarter of the century, consisted of a large number of very 
ephemeral periodicals, often edited by college students who found 
in their coliunns an opportunity of practising tlicir talents for 
invective. In 1878 the Vernacular Press Act was passed in order to 
rcstram dicsc activities. It empowered the govcruinciit to demand 
securities from such vcniacular journals as were thought to 
calumniate die admimstration. About the same time, in con- 
nection it would appear with alarms concerning the revival of 
Walihabi activity among the Muslims, an Arms Act was passed to 
limit the possession of fjrc-arin« These measures provided the 
occasion for further criticisms of government policy. 

In 1880 Lytton was succeeded by Ripen and policy was 
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shatply reversed He repealed the Vcinacular Press Act, aii- 
nounced Ins intention of developing the system of local self- 
government, and thus secured great personal populaiity Towards 
the close of his government tins was enormously increased by Ins 
unintentionally becoming involved in the Ilbcrt Bill controversy 
The Indians who had competed successfully for the Indian Civil 
Service had gencially been posted to the judicial branch of the 
administi atioii, and the more sexuor had icachcd the stage where 
they wcic eligible for appointment as district and sessions judges. 
But as the law stood, such Indians would not be capable, in thetr 
magisterial capacity, ofhcarmg charges against Europeans residing 
in their districts The anomaly of the position was emphasised 
by the fact tliat an Indian already held the otKce of picsidcncy 
magistrate at Calcutta, where he could hcai charges against 
Europeans, a power which he would lose on pioinotion else- 
where A bill, drafted by the law member, Ilbcrt, was therefore 
introduced to confer on Indian district judges the same powers as 
were enjoyed by their British colleagues. Against this measure a 
strong agitation arose among tlic mdigo and tca-planteis, who 
feared that the change would expose them to uiifoundcd or 
exaggerated cliargcs; and after piolongcd discussion the bill was 
amended by government so as to give Europeans, accused of 
ciiminal offences in the mofassal, the right of demanding trial by 
jury. But wlide thus paitially successful, the agitation proved to 
have been singularly ill-jiidgcd It provoked strong resentment 
among the Indian middle-classes, who regarded it as casting a slur 
on their integrity, and it therefore gave a most powerfiil impetus 
to the attempts whidi Suicndranath Banciji and Ins friends were 
making to establish an effective political organisation 
Already in 1883 a conference 1 ^^ been held at Calcutta attended 
by delegates from other parts of India, In the next year a group 
ol men, brought together at Madras by die annual convention of 
the Thcosoplncal Society, icsolvcd to set up a body winch should 
embrace all the provinces of India In 1885 the iiist Indian 
National Congress met at Poona The goal which tlicsc early 
organisers proposed was the establishment of representative 
government, and they hoped that the congress would develop 
into an Indian parliament. Tlift^ir early demands included the 
enlargement of the legislative councils, the inclusion in them of 
elected members, the grant of the power to discuss the budget 
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atid to ask questions on all administrative mattcis, the abolition of 
the secretary of state’s council, and the forniation of a standing 
committee of the House of Commons to consider protests made 
by the legislative councils in matters in which their recoiu- 
incndacioiis had been over-ruled by the executive governments. 

From 1885 the National Congiess held annual meetings. At 
fust It was not easy to gather together any considerable number 
of delegates, and the rules were coircspondingly loose. For some 
years delegates could be chosen by any kind of association and in- 
deed at any public meeting convened by any person. Gradually 
these easy conditions were tiglitcncd up, and a general organisa- 
tion came into being, supported by a considerable proportion of 
the middle classes in the larger cities But the movement which 
It represented rcnuincd predominantly Hnulu. Few Mashms 
had at first joined it; and although efforts were made to attract 
Muslim co-operation, although a Muslim was chosen president 
at the third meeting, and a resolution adopted at the fourth 
banning all proposals pccuhaily unacceptable to either com- 
muinty, the Muslims continued co hold alool' In this they were 
sti ongly influenced by the criticisms of Sayyid Alunad, the founder 
of Aligarli He disliked the proposals aimed at extending chc 
selection of officials by competitive examination, which would 
unduly favour the Bengali Kayasth at the expense of the mijput 
and the Muslim He disliked chc proposals for the nitroductiou 
of elected nicinbeis, since this would be likely to exclude Muslims 
He doubted too whether elected bodies would be willing to im- 
pos’c taxation even if they had the power 

While the leaders of the Hindu middle-classes were thus 
seeking the reconstruction of the govcrnnicnc, and the Mtisliiu 
leaders were resolving that suqjii a change threatened many dis- 
advantages, the government itself had been seeking to provide a 
school of political training by the extension of local self-govern- 
ment. Under past empires the village's of India had always been 
left to do, or leave undone, many dungs for themselves. Mtuslim 
and Hindu cinpciors alike liad been sternly bene upon garhermg 
in die land icvcnue, but had troubled the villages little otherwise 
Local police, local education, local roads, had been supplied by the 
villagci s’ own efforts where siicl^thiiigs were desired; and the only 
spur to tlieir activity had been die responsibility of making good 
losses of travellers by robbery In most provinces the villages liad 
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head-meii, who were at once the local rcpicscntativcs of the 
government and the mouthpieces of village opinion Tlicse head- 
men had associated with them a group of village servants, to help 
them m cariyuig out their duties, and could always convene 
meetings of the village notables, who would discuss at extra- 
oidmaiy length matteis laid before them iinnl unanimity was 
reached or at all events until opposition was silenced. In such 
regions as m Bengal where large land-holders had come into 
existence, the village organisation had tended to decay, for their 
functions generally had devolved upon the great man of the 
neighbourhood But elsewhere the villages had remained largely 
self-dependent Tlic establishment of the British govcmnicnt had, 
however, affected dns village-system deeply It was far more 
completely organised than any of its prcdcccssois Nothing like 
its regular chain of law-courts, for example, had ever before been 
seen m India Then too the conception of law which ic brought 
with It was at once more definite and more comprehensive than 
either the Hmdu law, which had been largely a matter of fluctu- 
ating and variable custom, or the Muslim law winch, though 
dcfimtc m cliaractcr, had been naiiowly limited in scope. 
Furthermore, its conception of the functions of government 
embraced many dungs winch its predecessors had been content to 
ignore — education, foi example, and loads Under the pressure 
of these new influences the old village-system, weakened by a 
century of political chaos, had collapsed. The new courts absorbed 
the judiaal functions winch the vinagc panchayats had exercised. 
The new precision of the law forced the villager to employ the 
professional aid of pleaders and attorneys. The new activity of rhe 
district offiaals confronted him with new proposals which at best 
were but half-understood 

The tendencies thus brought uTto play were scarcely affected by 
early and imperfect efforts to preserve village institutions. Mnnro 
at Madras, Elphinstonc m Bombay, attempted to preserve the 
judicial panchayats. But ihcir cndcavouis wcie not followed np, 
and die origins of the Bntisli system of local self-government in 
India arc to be found in the districts and ui the larger towns rather 
than in any development of village-organisation. The earliest 
specific instance of this pohey jg found m the action taken m 
Bengal under regulations of 1816 and 18x9. It was then decided 
thatpublicferries should be managed by the officers of the govern-^ 
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ttient, and that the surplus proceeds should be spent on roads, 
bridges, and other conveniences for travellers. Local committees 
were appointed in each djstiict, with the district niagistiate as 
secretary, to advise die eovemment on the needs of the locality. 
This association of the uistnct officials with the local gentry not 
only showed the former what works were considered most need- 
ful, but also led the latter to subscribe the funds needed for local 
roads winch could not be constructed out of the mconsiderablc 
surpluses available from the local tolls, hi other provinces the 
district officials often levied a cess on the land revenue, to be 
expended on local purposes with the advice of local committees, 
and, though these cesses had no legal basis beyond the sanction of 
custom, they were paid readily. Tins was, however, a mere 
temporary phase hi Madras such cesses were legalised by an act 
of 1865; and in Bombay four years later an act authorised the 
appointment of district and taluk committees, to advise the 
district officials on die expenditure of local funds. The form of 
local self-govcimnciit thus coming mto existence diffeicd fiom 
that long established in England. In England powerful officials 
of the central govcnimciit had vainshcd with the decay of die 
sheriff’s authority, and local sdf-govciiiment had thus come to be 
the business of local magnates workuig through a staff of dicir 
own In India the collector, with his large executive staff, was die 
natural and most effiaent agent by wluch local as well as pro- 
vmcial work could be executed; and liis prominence and import- 
ance m the district necessarily meant that he would doinuiatc the 
local committees instead of being their servant. 

In 1870 Mayo Ixad issued a resolution dcs^iicd to place the 
existing incoherent and irregular state of afif^rs on a definite 
footing. The policy of the (^yerument of India was two-£bld. 
Jt hoped to provide for growmg"* expenditure (especially on roads 
and education) by legalising the development of local taxation 
which would DC better understood and more wdlmgly borne if 
devised and voted by local max for local objects. It also hoped 
thus to associate more dosdy Indians and Europeans in the 
adniiinstiation of affairs. Under this resolution a large number of 
provincial acts were passed, legalising, and in Bengal cstablisliing 
for the first tune, the collcctionpf local cesses But in the latter 
province much opposition was offered by tlic land-owners, on the 
ground that cesses were a violation of the permanent settlement. 
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In the legislative council Indian members declared that no inofc 
roads were wanted, although the recent famine in Orissa had just 
demonstrated the terrible msufficicncy of land transport. 

In the country towns affiuis had followed a similai but easier 
course As in the districts of many provinces, the magistrate had 
associated himself in caily days with the principal merchants and 
houscholdeis; such mformal committees had resolved by what 
means money for local purposes should be raised, and on what 
objects It should be spent; and the inhabitants were willing 
enough to contribute small sums by way of octroi-duties or house- 
rates to manitam night-watchmen and to keep the streets dean. 
This voluntaiy municipal system flourished especially in the 
Panjab, where in 1855 drainage had been provided 111 all the larger 
cities and quite elaborate projects formed for Lahoic, Amritsar 
and Ambala. In 1850 a municipal act had been passed, permitting 
the formal establishment of municipalities wdierc the inhabitants 
petitioned for tlicir mtroduction Tins operated in a curiously 
uneven way. In Bombay the district officers had small difficulty 
m sccuimg the ncccssaiy petitions from many towns and large 
villages By 1S56 as many as 292 iiiunicipalitics had been created 
in the Satara district alone, though many of them proved to be 
short-hved But 111 Madras and the Panjab the people showed 
great reluctance to introduce the act Between 1864 and 1868 
mumcipal legislation — commonly of a vague form — ^was adopted 
by the provincial councils of Bengal, Madras, and the Panjab. In 
Oudh the Panjab act was followed. In Bombay a municipal act 
was adopted m 1873. In Madras municipal taxation was liiniccd 
to an amoimt appj oved by the govcnimcnt for each municipality, 
wliicb was increased by a government grant of 25 per cent, on the 
amount of the local rates But inmiosc places no legal limits were 
set to mumcipal taxation. The tavouritc mode of laising money 
was by the establishment of octroi-duties, in accordance with 
long-standing practice. Almost everywhere except in Luckiiovs^ 
(where a special act of 1864 had sanctioned the election of nine- 
teen out of twenty-five municipal commissioners) the committees 
were appointed by die provincial government on the recom- 
mendation of the district officers. There was thus little “respon- 
sible*' government, although tlicrc was much association of the 
prinapal local people with die officials m the admiiiistratiou of the 
towns. At the ame there was small demand for election and 
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pf)pukr control, and rich mercliants and land-owners preferred to 
seek government nomination rather than the pcoplc^s suffrage. 
The three picsidency cities stood in a class by themselves, owing 
to their numerous European population, their iclativc size, and 
their superior wealth. At the close of the eighteenth century a 
Bntish statute, passed 111 consequence of the disagreeable discovery 
that taxation by executive order was illegal within these little 
domains of English law, empowered the governor-general 111 
council to appomt m each a number of justices of the peace, and 
enabled the latter to appoint watchmen and scavengers and to 
levy rates for their payment. But, although dns enactment was 
based on English picccdcnt, it failed to indude provision for the 
pumshment of malversation In early days the justices’ finances 
were assisted by the promotion of lotteries, the profits of which 
were laid out on public buildings, loads, and drains But the 
assessments never sufficed for the due manitcuaiicc of roads and 
conservancy, at Bombay alone was any additional taxation im- 
posed; and the justices as a body took small interest m their 
dunes. Attempts were made to set up an elective body at Cal- 
cutta, but produced such gross abuses as to discredit the system of 
direct election for years. At Bombay in 1 845 adinmistration was 
entrusted to a coinniittcc — the Conservancy Board — consisting 
of two European and three Indian members elected by the 
justices, with the senior magistrate of police as chairman. In 1856 
acts were passed vesting the administration of each city in three 
commiSMOiicrs But this plan too was unsatisfactory. The com- 
inissioncis had no power to laise the necessary funds, they were 
not subject to due audit control, and they were in no way 
associated with the inhabitants. Between 1863 and 1867 therefore 
further cliangcs were made Frojyn this point local methods began 
to diverge, but the immediate genet al tendency was to concentrate 
executive power in the hands of a smglc man At Calcutta, while 
general control was restored to the justices, J20 in nimiber, tlicir 
chairman, appointed by the provincial government, alone pos- 
sessed executive authority. Ac Bombay, where the justices formed 
a body of 500, much the same was done, the executive official 
being designated the Municipal Commissioner Ac Madras a 
municipal council of 32 mcinbors was cicatcd, but it could act 
only through its president. On the whole this new plan ptoved 
much more efficient than the former ones. Hogg at Calcutta and 
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Crawford at Bombay introduced great improvemcD ts in drainage, 
water-supply, and general sanitation. But it was felt that a 
dictatorslnp could not be more than a temporary expedient. The 
next move was 111 the direction of elective councils, less unwieldy 
in number than the justices had become, and invested with 
financial control over the executive official. This was fust done 
at Bombay. In 1872 a comicd of sixty-four replaced the five 
hundred justices, one-quarter nominated by goveimnciit, ouc- 
quartcr chosen by the justices, and a lialf elected directly by the 
ratc-paycis The commissioner’s accounts were to be audited 
weekly by a standmg committee of the counal, and monthly by 
paid auditors At Cdcutta m 1876 and 1882 the municipal body 
was reduced from one hundred and twenty to seventy-two, with 
a majority elected by the ratc-paycis and audit provision imitated 
from that adopted at Bombay But, wlnle tlic Bombay sclicme 
worked well, at Calcutta large committees were formed which 
sought to cxerase a minutely detailed control over the executive 
mitd definite limits to such mtcrfcrciicc wcic laid down by an 
act of T899. At Madias, where the municipal body had already 
been cut down, first hajf and then two-thirds of the members 
became elective 

In 1882 experiments over thrcc-quaitcrs of a century liad thus 
been conducted with a view to the development of local sclf- 
goveriuug bodies. But these had by no means conformed to the 
English pattern Direct election had been generally luisucccssful 
outside the presidency towns ; local bodies had been overshadowed 
by the power, knowledge, and energy of the executive offiaals; 
little had been achieved in the nature of poUtical education, or in 
the actual transference of control m local matters from olBSictal 
luto unofficial liands. In 1882, jiowcvcr, Ripou, the governor- 
general, issued a resolution definmg a new pohey. This aimed at 
avoiding the defects of past attempts. The English machinery of 
the hallot-hox was to be introduced; and with the English 
maclimery it was hoped that the Enghsli spirit of real local self- 
government would come. By learning to manage local affairs 
men would qualify themselves for wider political action. Local 
organisation would form a solid foundation for constitutional 
reform. It did not greatly matter if at first local affairs were 
mismanaged. People would learn from their mistakes. The 
great object should be to teadi the use of the vote, to build up 
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electorates, to foim a class accustoiucd. not merely to discuss 
but CO manage public aJfFaiis in a spirit ol' public responsibility. 

In consequence of this resolution it was decided to establish 
under the existing district committees a senes of boards, chosen 
wherever possible by election, with private persons instead of 
officials in executive diargc. Some attempts wcic made to con- 
nect the new boaids witli the villages. In the Central Provinces 
village head-men grouped together were to choose members of 
die subordmatc boards, while the latter were to clioosc members 
of the district boards. A somewhat similar plan was adopted 
m Bombay. In Madras village paiichayats were rccogmscd as 
electors for the taluk boards. But the district officials continued to 
provide the executive agency for both taluk and district boards, 
so diat control was still exercised from withui. In Bengal a most 
intcrcstmg experiment was proposed. A bill was introduced in 
1883 xo set up boards in each revenue sub-division, with a central 
board of supervision for the whole of the piovmcc, the members 
of the subordinate boards being chosen by village comnuttecs. 
When the bill liad passed the provinaal legislature and was await- 
ing the sanction of the home government, cxpcruucntal elections 
of village committees were conducted. Thcie was no secret ballot. 
The villagers were assembled and chose their representatives after 
open discussion. But this most hopeful plan was vetoed by the 
secretary of state, who insisted on setting up distnct boards, witli 
the magistrate and collector at their head, to control and conduct 
local work witliin cacli district. Thus a measure, wliich would have 
gone far to put into practice the ideas of lUpon, was negatived, 
not by tile hostility of the official world, but by the secretary of 
state’s lack of comprehension. The net result in the districts was 
a very lunited mtroduedon of ballot-box, elections in wlncli 
no one took real interest, and the establishincnt of boards 
dependent upon the executive for die performance of didx dudes. 
Their apathy was shown by their neglect of means to increase the 
fimds at their disposal. Their normal mcomc was derived from 
cesses assessed and collected by the district officuls. Tlic distnct 
was far too large an area to bo entrusted to elected members, who 
knew their own villages and the iinmcdiate neighbourhood 
but were Ignorant of aU the rc^ save perhaps the district head- 
quarters. Even the revenue sub-division, the taluk or tahsil^ was 
too large to permit local patriotism and a sense of common 
interests to develop in an effective degree. 
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Municipal developments were similarly disapp<Miiting 111 cha- 
racter 111 evciy province acCb wcic pasbcd icquirmg a large 
proportion. — a half or chrcc-quaitcrs — of the municipal boards to 
be dected, permitting an elective member to be appointed chair- 
man, and sometimes allowing boards to choose a chairman foi 
themselves. But elective members were not often appointed by 
govermneiit, or chosen by the boards, to the chairman's office. 
The fact was that the district officer could promote the interests 
and defend the rights of die inumcipality far bcttei chan any 
private person. Little interest was taken 111 the elections. Seats 
were often uncontested, and voters did not trouble to exercise 
their powers Except 111 some of the larger towns where indi- 
viduals of stiong personahty emerged, the municipal executives 
remained under official control. In 1915 in the Panjab only ten 
out of eiglity-threc municipalities entitled to elect their chairmen 
chose non-officials In Bombay and the United Pioviiiccs the 
number of non-offiaal chaiimcn was increased only by constant 
ojSficial pressure. Fmanceoi&rcd perpetual difficulties Octroi-dues 
formed the traditional and popular means by winch money could 
be raised for municipal puiposcs But since this obstructed the 
general movement of trade, strong efforts were made iVoni 1868 
onwards to mducc muniapaJitics to replace the octioi by direct 
taxanoii Tins was exceedingly unwelcome. Even where assess- 
ments were imposed, the elected members were most reluctant to 
msist on their regular collection and prompt payment. In Bengal 
at the close of the period a quarter of the munkipahcies collected 
less than a rupee per head. Insanitary conditions were preferred to 
strict administration, and progress in water-supply and diainage 
was largely dependent on occasional doles I'loin the provincial 
governments, r" 

On the whole the local sclf-govcininciit policy must be ad- 
judged a failure It did not tram an electorate, it elicited the sci- 
viccs of only a few active and patriotic men, it increased instead 
of duninislung the duties of the district officials. The popular 
reasons winch liavc been usually adduced to explain this failure 
arc the closeness of official control, the small extent of powers 
accorded to the municipal and rural boards, and the inadequate 
funds provided out of pro vmciaftrc venues for the dovclopmcut of 
local self-government These reasons undoubtedly explain why 
the leaders of the Indian political inovcineiu preferred to cxliibit 
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tlleir cloqucMicc at the Congicss meetings, m public assemblies, 
and 111 tlic columns of the pi css, rather than ni the humble and 
Ubouoiis sphere of local administration With ccitain notable 
exceptions, such as Gokhalc, they slnrked the exacting political 
school out of which the English system of self-government had 
been panifully elaborated, judging that quick minds and ready 
argument could make good the lack of practical political experi- 
ence. But although the limitation of powers and the demand that 
local finance should be provided mainly out of local funds explain 
why many prominent Indians icfused to co-operate actively m 
the field of local self-government, this is far from providing 
any complete explanation of die failure. Other more important 
factors were at work Sufficient allowance was pcihaps never 
made for the diflcrcnce of conditions 111 England and India — the 
difference between a system of responsible government m a small 
and honiogcncoLis country, and a system of liigbly centralised 
autocracy in a sub-continent fissured by every kind of religions 
and social division The stioiig, wcll-orgamscd administrative 
machine of the latter would be bound to donmiatc local insti- 
tutions even more completely in India than it did under the 
centralised govcrniiients of Europe. In another way the experi- 
ment had been incomplete. The mechanism of baJloc-box and 
votuig-paper had been borrowed from England, but not the vital, 
educative oasis of the Eughsli system. In India control was exer- 
cised through official supcmsion; 111 England it was exercised 
througli financial responsibility. In the lattci a local board which 
improperly expended pubhc money, or neglected to gather in at 
the due time the rates which it had imposed, would find itself 
surcharged and the members would be collectively and indi- 
vidually liable to make good tl%' public loss out of their private 
estates. But ncitlicr m the corpoiatious established 111 the presi- 
dency towns, nor 111 the rural and municipal boards, was this most 
salutary piovision applied. The men who accepted nomination or 
sought election to these bodies accepted no personal financial 
rcsponsibihty with tlicir seats, and consequently membership was 
neither so sclccnve nor so foimativc as it might have Dccn. 
Herein certainly lies one of the fundamental icasons why local 
self-government worked so disappointingly. Lastly, m the ruial 
areas, the system was never properly connected with the villages, 
wlicrc alone effective local life was to be found. Tlie nearest 
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approach was made by tbc vetoed Bengal scheme of i88{. 
Expcnmeiits along those lines might have pioduced a real! y active 
spirit, a tiue electorate uncursed by vomig-papeis, and boards 
filled with men who were looked up to as the natural leaders of 
their neighbourhood and who would not have been diverted from 
local duties by the thought that the sphere was incommensurate 
widi their digmty and importance. 

While these attempts were bcuig made to provide elementary 
schools of pohtical education by means of local sclf-goveinmcnt, 
the demands of the National Congress and of the Indian press led 
to certain changes m the structure of the legislative councils. Lord 
Dufferm, who succeded Ripon as governor-general in 188.4, 
possessed not only great personal cliarm but also a large measure 
ofpolincalsagaaty. In 1883 he had prcpaicd apian for the gradual 
introduction of populai influence mto the despotic govemuicnt of 
Egypt, where fundamental conditions were similar to those of 
India though the pohtical situation was less complicated. In 1886 
he wrote a very important muiutc on the question of political 
development. In tins he dwelt on the importance of giving 
quickly witliout tlie appearance of coercion whatever concessions 
it might be judged right to make The particular measures which 
he had m view were the enlargement of the legislative councils, 
and the introducaon of some method of clcctmg part of the non- 
ofEcial mcmbeis. These changes would provide the Government 
of India and the provinaal governments with independent Indian 
advice; but, smee he proposed to mauitaui olFicial majorities in 
tbe councils, the responsibility to the home government would 
be m no way unpaired. These proposals, however, went much 
farther than the home govcniment would go. In 1890 a bill was 
uitroduccd into parhanicnc to cArge the councils, but DufFcrin’s 
elective proposals were completely suppressed, and the Irish crisis 
led to the abandonment of me biU, after debates in the House of 
Lords on the practicability of cstablishmg the elective principle, 
wliich was supported by bodi Ripon and Nortlibrook. Not until 
1893 was a measure enlarging the Indian couneds passed into law. 
This contauicd a dausc designedly wide enough to permit die 
apphcaaon of die elective principle, but not prcscribmg it. “It 
would be a great evil", said Lofi Sahsbury m debate, “if, in any 
system of government wliich we gradually develop, the really 
strong portions of Indian soaety did not obtain tliac sliarc m flic 
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g’ovcmracnt to winch their natuial position among their own 
people traditionally entitled them ” It was, however, clearly 
uudcistood that die new ntlcs whidi the Government of India 
were to flame would rccogmsc the dccuve principle. 

The result of the act was to increase matciiaUy die provincial 
councils, and to provide chat a number of members should be 
nominated on the recommendation of the municipalities and 
nnal boards; while four new members were to be recommended 
for the imperial counal by die non-official members of the 
existmg provmdal couiials and a fifth by the Bengal Chambci of 
Commerce In future too die budgets weie to be laid before the 
councils for discussion, and the right of mterpcllation was granted 
to die mcnibcis Although it was solemnly declared that the 
changes were not intended to represent any movement towards 
responsible govouiincnt, they evidently involved important 
prinaplcs and were not mere matters of form The councils 
estabhshed in t 86 r had been cxdasivcly legislative in diaractcr. 
No business save changes in the law could be laid before tlicin 
But now mcnibcis could ask quesuons touclnng adniuiistrativc 
and executive business, and they were given the first elements of 
tliat financial power on which responsible government has always 
rested. These concessions, linked with the introduction of free 
choice into the sclccnoii of members, naturally appeared to the 
Congress leaders as defimte steps towards die hberahsadon of 
Indian institutions. They began uidccd to hope diat they would 
succeed 111 securing for dienisclvcs m die name of the people die 
supreme control of the machme, regardless of die development of 
political experience among the populace. In political reform, as in 
education, die results of British pohey were to raise the super- 
structure before the foundatiunfithad been laid. 
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While die Congress was planning die capture of the goveinmcnt 
macliinc by constitutional agitation, and while the govcmnienc 
was sceknig to lay the foundations of a broad political advance by 
developing local institutions, an extremist paity was growing up 
among Inmans advocating the use of violence In this jcspect 
matters were following a normal com sc. The Italian usoii^niienlo, 
the Russian movement, the Irish Home Rule movement, had 
likewise developed an external propaganda, professing inoic or 
less moderate aims by more or less moderate methods, and these too 
had been accompaincd by the formation of subtcirancan sociptics, 
with levolutionary objects, for the peipctration of ptdicical 
crime In India as elsewhere the precise i elation between the scci ct 
and the avowed branches was obscure But moderate leaders 
almost always hope to be cairied towards success by the cffoi ts 
of the extremists, almost always hope to make political capital out 
of crimes the preparation of which they prefer to ignore, and 
almost always forget that he who rides a tiger cannot dismount. 
In India, however, an ill-judgcd policy enabled the cxtiomists to 
appear more openly and exert more control over the moderate 
organisation than was die normal ease elsewhere The Austrians in 
Italy, the impcnal government m Russia, did not permit the 
extremists openly to spread their propaganda among the people 
at large, The British goveinmcnt in India did This resulted from 
the fundamental conflict bctwccp«the British position in India and 
British political ideas In Great Britain the pi css was free, and 
pohtical life based upon open discussion But India pi osented die 
political monstrosity of a free press and an autocratic govei nmeiit. 
The position had been created by Metcalfe in 1835, when he 
withdrew all press restrictions on the ground that this was 
neccssaiy to promote western knowledge in Indi«i. The measure 
probably reflects the influence of Bcntinck and Macaulay; tc was 
certainly opposed to the views ©f the best and ablest company’s 
servants of the period Neither Mountstuait Elphinstonc nor 
Thomas Mimro can justly be called men of illiberal views; both 
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looked forward to the time when the Biitisli, lu the iiitcicsts of 
both Indians and tlictnsclves, would withdraw from the control 
of the Indian govcriiineiit; but both were emphatic in declaring 
that the immediate liberty of the pi css would weaken the existing 
government before any other was icady to replace it. Their 
expectations were fulfilled. As the Indian press developed, a 
section of it devoted its cncigics to attacking tlic British govern- 
ment. In 1857 Canning had found it necessary to limit for a year 
Its freedom of comment and perversion In rSyS Lytton had laid 
restrictions on the vernacular press. In 1882 Ripou had repealed 
this act Press attacks seem to have been legaided as a safety- 
valve. This curious example of argument by analogy seems to 
have missed the point that press attacks were more likely to 
increase than reduce the political pressure. In any ease Rtpon's 
policy was inconsistcut with itself. He strove, as has been shown, 
to establish schools of political education in his lural boards and 
inunicipaluics But he judged the time fai indeed from ripe for 
any rundamental political reform He would not have dicamcd 
of setting up responsible government, yet he restored freedom to 
the picss as tliOLigh he consideied chc days of autocracy almost 
mil The error was the more con si dei able since the British 
govcitimcut in India was ill-constructcd to resist the Lonscaiit fret 
of newspaper criticism and attack. It rested, and had always 
rested, upon nothing firmer than popular acquiescence and tlic 
respect winch the cast has always paid to successful force The 
people cherished a traditional respect for the commands of 
government, not because they were good but because they were 
thought to be backed by 11 resistible power. The religious basis on 
which a despotism may long rest as upon a rock had never existed. 
Tlic popular basis on winch stJf-govern incut rests had never 
existed. The economic basis on which a well-organised oligarchy 
has often rested had never existed. Anything which lowcicd die 
leadmcss with which the govcriniicut was obeyed, which taught 
the people to question the orders which might be issued, struck at 
the very roots of government in India. Full freedom of the picss 
should therefore have been deferred until the autocrat was ready 
to abdicate Ripoifs nicasiuc nu|ghc suitably have accompanied 
the reforms of 1919. But Co couple it with the local sclP-govcrn- 
lucut resolution of T882 was to condemn the one or the other as an 
anachronism. 
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After tins release the section of the Indian press devoted, to 
invective became the more extreme; wlnle the section winch 
had inclined to argument radier than to abuse became the more 
abusive. The liber t Bill agitation provided matter for a multitude 
of leadnig articles The early Congress meetings also served to 
stimulate press campaigns in favour of the changes advocated by 
the Congress leaders But the appearance of a real cxti emist group 
of newspapers may be dated from the passmg of the Age of Consen t 
Act in 1891. The death of a Hmdu child-wife at Calcutta had led 
to the prosecution of her husband for culpable hoiincide The case 
excited considerable and unfavourable comment, and the legis- 
lature dcaded to piolnbit cohabitation until the wife should be at 
least twelve years of age. As in the case of sati, many Umdns ot 
Calcutta professed to see an attack on their religion in this bene- 
ficent if modest piece of social reform. One Calcutta newspaper 
was prosecuted for sedition on account of its comm cuts on the 
new act But the chief opposition came from the other side of 
India. At Bombay a considerable number of educated Indians 
coupled their demands for an increasing share in the govcmnicnt 
of the country with a strong advocacy of refonns within the 
structure of Indian soacty itself. But on the latter there was small 
agreement. The oithodox Hindus, who had hitherto held aloof 
from the congress-men as tamted widi the falsities of western 
education, would clearly become more than ever hostile to the 
political movement if it were identified with social reform ; and 
tins would demonstrate to every foreign observer that die Con- 
gress could not claim to speak for Hinduism as a whole None saw 
this so clearly as Bal Gangadhar Tilah He was a Chitpavan 
Bralmian, the caste diat liad produced die family of the great 
Peshwas. He was a man of (^Citstanding personality — decided, 
eloquent, learned ; and soon became a man of note at the CongrCvSS. 
He seems to have conceived the plan of bringing the orthodox 
Hmdu under the baimcr of the National Congress, in order to 
rcmforcc the political discontent of Inmsclf and lus fellows by any 
religious discontent that could be promoted. His Maradn journal, 
the Kesari, therefore denounced the Age of Consent bill as 
violating rehgious dunes and bitterly attacked every Hindu 
supporter of it as a traitor to li& faith Riglitly regarding youth 
as tie most impressionable age, he took special pains to bring 
school-boys and college-students under Ins influence. He organ- 
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is 5 d gyiiiuo^tjc societies, and developed a cult of Sivajt as the 
national hero of die Maratha people. All die evils of India, he 
taught, had been brought upon her by foreigners — fiist the 
Muslims and then the British. In tins he was but echoing the ideas 
which theosoplncal lecturers had been spreading for years. But, 
wlnlc Colonel Olcott and his companions had lectured ui English, 
Tilak’s vigorous Marathi cairicd his woids among the populace of 
a region wlicic lustorical events had cicatcd more of a true 
national feeling than existed anywhere else in India. 

Morcovci, fortune favoured Tilak 111 his campaign, or, rather, 
he was on the alert to seize every opportunity, In 1896 famine 
disposed men to murmur. Then bubonic plague appeared m 
Bombay. There was no special reason why this in itself should 
have led to trouble. From time to time it laad swept men away 
by whole families in every eastern port. It lud ever bccii accepted 
as a ^ccrcc of aii inscrutable providence. But western men, 
obsessed with die liopc of mastcruig some at least of the more 
unpleasant manifcstacions of nature, deemed it their duty to 
attempt to stay its ravages. No one yet knew the method by 
whidi buhoinc plague was propagated, it was generally thought 
that stricken men cominiimcatcd it directly to their fellows. Every 
effort was therefore made to segregate the victims Houses were 
scarclicd. At Poona British troops were employed as search- 
parties. Measures of so extraordinary a nature did much to 
transform the prevailing panic into popular resentment. They were 
very easily misrepresented. The Marathi press abounded m coin- 
plamt. Tilak^s journal accused the government of deliberate 
oppression. In one article he described the horror with which 
SivajI, the national hero, must regard the condition of liis people 
— impovcrislicd, faniinc-strickci^ diseased, and persecuted, the 
sacred Brahman polluted with imprisoumcnt among low castes, 
and veiled women insulted and dragged into die public view. In 
another he defended the conduct of SivajI in killing Afzal Khan 
by treachery. Great men, he said, were above the common rules 
of conduct. There was no sin m killuxg for die benefit of others, 
and Ills readers were cxliortcd to comidcr how unnghtful was die 
position of the foreigner 111 India and to ponder the acdous of 
die great. The hint was quickly weaken. Two young Cliitpavans 
murdered a military officer and the India civilian, in charge of 
plague-prevention at Poona. They were duly tried and executed. 
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Tilak himself was tiled for sedition and impiisoncd foi eightcCn 
months. 

This expenment in instigating political cinne was imitated in 
Bengal. Theic too religious motives were brought into play 
Theie too sdiool-boys weie organised into gymnastic societies for 
political agitation Tlierc too was worshipped the national hci o 
whose successors had laid waste the province with fiic and sword. 
In 1902 a small band of 1 evolutionary conspirators had aheady 
been foimcd Their efforts weie aided by the Japanese victories 
over Russia, by the unpopulaiitv of Cuizon’s educational lefoi ms, 
but above all by the resentment against the paitition of Bengal 
That measure excited alarm among influential sections of the 
educated class The Calcutta lawyers feared that the creation of 
a new provuicc would mean the establishment of a court of 
appeal at Dacca and dimmish the business of their own High 
Court Journahsts feared the appearance of new provincial news- 
papers whicla would restrict the circulation of the Calcutta press 
The change seemed thus to cndangei existing interests and was 
assured of poweiful opposition. But tins was mtensificd to an 
extraordinary degree by sentimental and political considerations. 
In Bengal the worslnp of Kali, wife of Siva, had always been vei y 
popular. She there possessed a two-fold character She delighted 
ni bloody sacrifices, but she was also vcnciatcd as the Gicat 
Mother Tins mmgluig of attributes, dcstiuctivc and generative, 
recalls the deities of ancient avilisations of whom she is perhaps 
the last representative. Associated with her woislnp was yet 
anotlicr conception— Bengal as the mother-land. This conception, 
vague and cloudy as it was, offered a far better basis for the support 
of political desires by ichgious excitement than the cult ofSTvajT 
or the indefensible hostility to the Age of Consciu Act A great 
revival of Kali-worslnp took place. At her temple in Calcutta 
tliousands of goats were slaughtered, while tlie partition was 
described as the rending ni pieces of the revered mother by 
impious foreign hands On the political side the partition meant 
the creation of a provuicc in which the Muslims would form a 
clear majority of the populatioii. It was therefore rcpjcscntcd as 
the designed subjection of Hindus to Muslim interests. In support 
of the excitement thus cal]cd<».up was organised the swadeshi 
movement. This was designed to secure a boycott of foreign 
goods and their replacement by native— articles. 
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Students and sdiool-boys were employed to picket shops; 
would-be pLirchascis of English cloth were abused and intimi- 
dated; shop-keepers who stocked it were threatened; and when 
in the new province Muslims resisted these endeavours to make 
them buy what they did not want, communal nots became 
frequent 

LJndei cover of tins violent agitation, the revolutionary group 
formed secret societies, collected arms, prepared bombs, and 
scattcicd abroad newspapers and leaflets designed to vilify the 
government and inflame the people It was a religious duty to 
gee rid of the foreigner The man who was executed for murdering 
an Englishman should be regarded as a martyr to his mother- 
land. Miserly and luxuiious men who refused to coutiibutc 
subscriptions to the cause should be made to give by foicc. The 
doctrine fell on ready cars Pi ices were rising, and with them the 
cost^of living was mcrcasing. But large numbers of the educated 
class' lived on fixed salaries as clerks and school-masters Their 
discoiiLcnt rose as the purchasing power of their monthly pay fell. 
Then, too, the province was full of men who had failed in the 
various university cxamniacions and who blamed the examiners 
and the government for the blight that had descended on their 
exaggerated hopes. Many even of those who had passed found 
dicmsclvcs witliout the govanment posts which thc}’^ liad sought, 
01 starving at the ovcr-ciowdcd bar, or teaching at miserably low 
pay in schools. These, and especially the last, became the eager 
disciples of the revolutionary movement, which tlnough its 
adherents among teachers found a ready way into the classes of 
both schools ana colleges. The result was a long scries of political 
Climes. The terrorist associations attacked both the officials of 
govermiicnt and their own cogntrymen. Within four months, in 
the cold weather of 1907-8, the lioutcaaiit-governor’s tram was 
derailed, a formci district magistrate of Dacca was slaot at and 
wounded, and two Eiiglushwomcn were killed by a bomb thrown 
into their cainagc. About the same time began a senes of political 
dacoities. Dacoity had always been the characteristic ciinic of 
Bengal, but whereas m the past it liad been the work of specific 
criminal castes, it was now conducted by groups of young badralo^ 
— middle-class people. Their i^cthods were the same. Evidence 
was silenced by intimidation and murder. Sometimes the money 
and valuables stidcu weie devoted to the personal use of the 
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robbeis But the ostensible purpose always was to provide funds 
for the revolutionaty movement. 

These two movements, centring icspcctively at Poona and 
Calcutta, formed the most aenve branches, bodi cliaracteriscd by 
the union of political and rchgious excitement. In the Panjab the 
latter was lacking. There advantage was taken of agraiian dis- 
content aiismg out of legislation affecting die canal colonics. The 
leaders, Lajput Rai and AjTt Singh, sought to revive memories of 
Sikh rule, bitterly attacking as traitors those who served the 
government in the police or die army. 

It has often been asserted that this unrest was basically due to 
die growing misery of the population under the depressing in- 
fluences of British rule Such statements lack both the support of 
evidence and any degree of inherent probability So fai as 
evidence goes, die populaaon of India was more prosperous at 
the dose of the nineteenth centuiy tliaii it had been at the begin- 
mng Nor do men ponder rcbcUioii when ground down by 
misery. A wholly wretched population is docile When all the 
energies of a man arc needed to save lumsdf and Ins family from 
starvation, he has no time left for politics Political discontent 
emerges, not among men who have always been desatute, but 
among men who find themselves worse off than they formerly 
were. This was predominantly the ease with the professional and 
educated classes. Their growing cumbcis liaving exceeded the 
public demand for thar services, and die rise m prices having 
reduced the value of the salaries they could command, they were 
all ready for pohtical activity 

Blame also lias been laid on the personality and policy of the 
governor-general who retired m 1905, Lord Curzon. In such 
matters contemporary judgment often lays too heavy a responsi- 
bihty on individuals, and neglects the relentless pressure of general 
conditions. In like manner Dalliousie was blamed for brmgmg 
about die Indian Mutiny, But wlnle the consequences of Dal- 
housie’s and of Curzou’s policy may be observed dearly in the 
developments which followed on their rule, the responsibility of 
bodi lay in failing to see what indirect and unexpected taidcncics 
their conduct would call into action, and in the fact chat their 
measures were timed unluckily^ radicr than in dicmsclvcs ill- 
considered. Curzoffs reforming zeal, his partition of Bengal, his 
educational reforms, the douclies of cold common-sense which Ire 
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pbured from time to time 011 politick enthusiasm, Ins stiong and 
well-founded admiration of the cliaiigc which a century of British 
government had pioduccd in India, intensely annoyed the edu- 
cated classes who claimed that tins tutelage was out-of-date, and 
who were cagci to grasp authoiity in their own hands To this 
extent be certainly exasperated the Congress and facihtaccd the 
extension of cxticimst mflucncc. But though a more concihatory 
attitude might have smoothed away some pait of the moderates* 
hostility, nothing short of complete abdication could have satisfied 
the irreconcilable elements. 

Tins was cxlnbitcd clearly by the course of events under 
Cuizon s successor, Loid Muito. Mmto’s aim was twofold. He 
dcisired to rally to die govcmnicnt die moderate group which 
had been antagonised by his predecessor, and to bung forward 
mto active political life the large land-owners of the couiatry. In 
this respect Minto’s attitude was much more icalistic than cidicr 
that of Ins predecessor or that of the secretary of state widi whom 
he found lumsclf yoked to the plough of govcmmeiit. Mmto*s 
appointment as goveinor-gcncjal had been made ui 1905, when 
the Balfour ininisciy was approaching its tcrminaaou. In. Jaiiuaiy 
1 906 a Liberal cabinet came into office, with Campbcll-Baimcr- 
man as prime miinstu* and John Motley as secretary of state for 
India. Motley’s selection had been one of those accidents wliich 
characterise the workmg of responsible government. He pos- 
sessed no special fmicss for the office. He had never studied Indian 
affairs. But he was a convinced and obstinate defender of the 
party-creed, who had held subordinate offices in past adminis- 
trations, with a deserved reputation for mcisivc spcccli aiiJ a 
character of greater honesty tlian is usual among politicians. His 
intellect was, however, narrowly doctrinaire. All liis life had 
been passed among writers and speakers; outside the spliccc of 
party-management his practical experience was small; he suffered 
therefore from all die disabilities whicli afflict the intcUigmtsia in 
every age and every region. He exaggerated the iuipoitaucc of 
the political arena. He exaggerated the importance of the spoken 
and written word. He was essentially a critic, and a bettor critic 
of books and speeches than of action mid policy Min to presented 
a strong contrast. He was a Conservative in politics, but had never 
been a violcn t party-man. He had seen active service in the army, 
lie had managed landed estates. He loved fair play with all tlic 
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earnestness of the true sportsman, and would no more have dofic 
a dirty tiling than lie would have shot a bad sitting or pulled Ins 
horse in a stecplc-chasc He had little of Motley’s width of 
reading, or vigour of phrase, but he had learnt to read men if not 
books, and to manage men if not to manage periods IJc had 
never been guilty of a calculated ambiguity. He had just served 
a term of office as governor-general of Canada with remarkable 
success, and had been reckoned the very man to handle with 
tactful skill the difficult situation winch Curzon had left behind 
hi accordance with well-established custom he continued in office 
mider the new Liberal mmistry. 

The problem which confiontcd Inin and the sccictary of state 
was two-fold. To maintain ordcied government the effoits of the 
revolutionary societies had to be met and checked; but it was 
equally essential to rcstiict the sources of discontent by associating 
with the government influential Indians diawn not only ^ from 
among die urban middle-classes but also from among the land- 
owners m close touch with the rural districts Action against die 
revolimonanes and the newspapers which favoured their designs 
was made difficult by the reluctance of Morlcy to associate him- 
self and the mimstiy with a policy of icpression. The Radicals 
peisistcntly denied the serious character of the situation, Llaimiug 
that the newspaper repoi ts were cxaggciatcd and that the bureau- 
cratic government was attcuiptmg to evade reform under cover 
of the revolutionary bogey But after long delay Morlcy was 
induced publicly to confess that “You may put picric acid in the 
ink and pen, just as much as in any steel bomb” Mcctuigs held to 
promote hatred agamst the govcnmiciit were prohibited first by 
a temporary ordinance and then by a permanent act An act was 
passed limiting the conditions tytder which persons might possess 
explosive substances. In June, 1908, the Newspapers (Incitement 
to Offences) Act was passed. Under tins the most mflammatoiy 
of the Calcutta newspapers — the Jugaufar or New Era — was sup- 
pressed In 1910 a further act was passed. Prosecutions and other 
repressive measures followed. Tilak for instance had sci/ed the 
occasion of the murder of the two Englishwomen in Bengal to 
assert that their death was due to the unbearable oppression of the 
govcmmeiit. He was tried anckscutcuccd by an Indian judge to 
SIX years’ transportation Other leaders who were believed to be 
deeply concerned m promoting the revolutionary movement were 
deported under an old regulation of 18 r8. 
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111 all these inattcis the policy clearly oiiginatctl with Minto; 
Moricy’s view was that such uicasuics would do more to dis- 
coiu'agc the inodciatcs than to check the cxticmists But here 
practical wisdom lay rather with tlie man of affaiis than with the 
politician The moderates were bound to express loud public 
disapproval of repression They could not without endangcung 
dicir position declaie open wai upon the party of violence But 
they were 111 fact alarmed at the extent to winch the icvolutionai y 
movement was spreading The cleavage had already produced 
notable effects in the National Congress. In 1905 under the presi- 
dency of Gokhale, the Congress liad supported the Bengal boy- 
cott. Goklialc had complained of the repression of the educated 
classes, and conipaicd Cnrzon’s policy with that of Aurangzib, 
as if the paitition of Bengal and the Universities Act liad I?ccn 
akin lu spirit to the cmpcior^s calling out his elephants to crush 
a path foi him fiom the Delhi palace to tlic Jama Masjid through 
the Hindu throng appealing against the ic-cstablishmcnC of the 
infidel poll-tax But in 1906 difficulties witliin tlic Congress were 
evaded only by one of those devices favoured by embarrassed 
politicians A foimula was found vague enough to conceal the 
widening gap between modciatc and extremist. Sim if] was 
dcclaicd to be the goal of Indian progress, and that convenient 
catchword was accepted by all — by model ates in the sense of 
lesponsiblc parhamciitai y govcinincnt, by extremists in the sense 
of absolute indcpciidciicc. In 1907 violence emerged A pre- 
limiuaiy meeting of the 01 gamsing committee at Nagpiu, where 
the Congress was to have met, was forcibly broken up by a body 
of extremists. At Surat, where the CxMigrcss finally sat, the two 
parties came to blows again, the extremists were driven out, and 
then the Congress purged icself^of irrcconcilablcs hke Tilak from 
Poona and Arabiudo Ghosc from Bengal. 'Vliis was mainly due to 
the luflucucc of two men, Gokhale and Sureudranath Banerji. 
Gokhale, the ablest and probably the most far-seeing of the 
moderates, had been and still remained au earnest advocate of 
social reform. Ho was therefore fundamentally scpai ated from his 
fcllow-casccman, Tilak, by Ins conceptions ofbothpohtical method 
and political objects Moi cover, he was honest ns well as coura- 
geous A free and often severer critic of the existing adniimstra- 
cion, he would also declare unpalatable cuiths to his own people, 
reminding them that Indian tioublcs spiang less from foreign 
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domnuoii than from internal detects, tliat JBiicisli 1 ulc had bedn 
a great instrument of piogrcss, that the average degree of know- 
ledge, eiicigy, and self-sacrifice among Indians remained fai below 
tliat of the western self-govcnimg nations, and that real political 
progress depended far less on political concessions than on a 
raismg of the average Indian capacity 

Surciidranath Banciji load long been in the forcfioiit of agita- 
tion in Bengal. He had led the antj-partition movement He had 
followed Tdak in scckuig to reinforce the political agitation by 
rehgious zeal, and to enlist the young enthusiasm of students and 
school-boys m spreading lus views among the people. At one time 
he had verged closely upon the irreconcilable extremist attitude. 
But he had been alarmed by the anaichical developments which 
had aiisen in Bengal, and in 1908 swung back decisively mto the 
moderate camp. 

Meanwhile proposals for poliUcal reform, whicli Min to depmed 
the natural correlative to the repression of violence, had been 
under serious debate. Here again the views of the governor- 
general and the secictary of state differed piofoLUidly. Morley’s 
ideas were based upon the proposals wliich had been put forward 
by the National Congress, designed in the mam to scciuc a large 
lueasuie of the political machmery existing in England. To Mintu, 
on the contrary, the enlargemoit of the legislative comicils, the 
extension of elective methods, and the widening of the powcis of 
the councils, seemed of far less moment than ccrtaui other con- 
sidcraaons winch did not necessarily affect the actual political 
structure. The numberless and deep divisions of the populattou 
seemed to him completely to rule out the establishment of jeal 
representative government. ‘*Wc camiot move far in that 
direction'*, he wrote on May “and any move we make 

IS merely a sop to impossible anibitions ” But these words were 
far from indicating any reluctance to undertake important re- 
forms The essence of the matter, as he saw it, was to bridge over 
the gulf between Indian and Enghshman, which had been at once 
concealed and widened by die spreadmg use of die English lan- 
guage ui India “I cannot admit \ he wrote at die close of 1906, 

‘ that we have only the aspirations of the so-called advanced party 
to deal with.... I beheve that ws have something much bigger 
in front of us — the desire of a largely increasing class of well- 
educated and loyal men to possess a greater sliaro in the govern- 
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lient of India Since I have been in India I have talked with many 
such men, chiefs, land-owners and others, and I have found them 
almost universally., opposed to an increase of representative 
government, but strongly pressing the claims and capabilities of 
their countrymen to share ni the highest executive councils of their 
country/’ 

This diought pcipetually recurred 111 lus letters. ^*Thc more I 
see, the more convinced I am”, he wrote in the following year, 
“that we cannot continue to govern India witli any hopes of 
tranquillity nil we give her educated classes a diance of a greater 
share in the government of the country.” But this was to be 
sought not by a mere mechanical widening of the elective ele- 
ments in the legislative councils, but by rendciing them more 
truly representative, and above all by a considerable increase in the 
lugh executive olHces open, in practice as well as in theory, to men 
of Indian birth. “The only way we can save India from a 
tremendous convulsion”, he declared, is in recognising the 
light of die Indian gcutlcmau, loyal at the present moment, to a 
greater shaic in the government of tire country.” 

While therefore he was quite willing to accept such changes lu 
the direction of parliamentary government as Morlcy desired, he 
was far from regarding them as the essential part of the plans 
which lie was elaborating. While Morlcy, despite disclaimers 
alike in Ins correspondence with Min to and in his speeches in 
parliament, considered the cniargcmciic of the legislative councils 
and the establishment of elective methods as leading direcdy 
towards die cstablishmcnc of western mstitutions, Mmto busied 
liimself widi bringing into the scliemc of reforms clungcs whicli 
would demonstrate his principles of associating Indians witli the 
business of administration and crC providing large but iiuorgauised 
masses with the means of self-expression. Ilis sliare m die forma- 
tion of the changes introduced by the act of 1909 was therefore 
fai more personal than that of the secretary of state, who hardly 
did more tliau adopt current ideas. The statement may surprise 
those conversant only with the published documents. With 
studied egotism Morlcy's Rccolkctious tacitly claim a wholly 
dispropoi ticwiatc share of credit for the measure with which lus 
name and Minco’s arc connected, and his private correspondence 
more than once suggested that the official commuuicatious of the 
Govemincut of India should be so drafted as to make its depend- 
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ence on the home govcininciit appear more evident. In fact his 
autocratic tcinpcrameiit and his doctniiairc ideas led Inm to 
consider the governor-general as Ins agent ratlicr than as his 
colleague. Minto, however, succeeded to a gicat extent m 
defending the government over which he presided He was 
particularly anxious that the Indian public should have no leason 
to tliink that reform was being forced on him from London, and 
refused altogether to allow “the Government of India to give a 
blank cheque, so to speak, to be filled m for us at home” 
Minto’s special contributions to the reform scheme of 1909 
were three m number — the proposed advisory council, the pro- 
vision of special representation tor certain classes, and the inclu- 
sion of Indians in the executive councils The first of these came 
to nothing, but is interesting as illustrating the ideas by whicli he 
was mspired The proposal sprang out of a suggestion of Cunsoif s 
that a council of princes should be set up. Miiito thought this 
by Itself inadvisable, hut turned his attention to the possibility of 
forming a council of land-owners, ruling chiefs, and men of in- 
fluence outside the legislative council, to be summoned fi om tunc 
to tune and consulted regarding projected changes 111 law ui 
policy The spcaal advantage which he hoped thus to secure was 
to ascertain the views of rural India, scarcely rcpicscntcd by con- 
gresses or elected members of an exclusively urban character. 
As the discussions progressed, tins proposal was developed — it 
appears, by the secretary of state’s council— into a scheme for an 
advisory council consiscmg of both rulmg pimccs and territorial 
magnates. This was designed to represent the views “of the 
hereditary leaders of the people, both m British India and m the 
pnnapal native states” But in this form the proposal proved 
impracticable Rulmg chiefs refused to su as equals beside the 
zainmdars of British India; and Mmto himself concluded that 
his purpose could be better achieved by other mcchods, Tlic 
proposal was tlicrcfoic abandoned 
The provision for an improved representative system in die 
legislative councils, though a difficult matter, was however, 
developed. The scheme adopted under the act of 1 892 had worked 
vciy much in one direction. The members recommended for 
appomtment by the local boards had consisted in the mam of 
lawyers. The district inuincipalitics bad recommended forty 
law)"ers out of a total of forty-three members; and even the 
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d?stnct boards, which might have been expected to possess a more 
rural complexion, had nominated nearly four tunes as many 
lawyers as land-owners Direct nomination had done sometlnng 
to sec this right, but lawyers had succeeded in obtaining over a 
dnrd of the scats on the provincial councils, while lawyers and 
school-mas tcis between them had formed 40 per cent of the 
imperial council Minto and his council did not deny “that the 
professional classes arc entitled to a share of representation pro- 
portioned not merely to their numbcis, which arc small, but to 
their influence, which is large and tends continually to increase. 
But they arc not prepared to allow them a virtual monopoly of 
the power exercised by the councils, and they believe that the 
soundest solution of the problem is to be found 111 supplying the 
requisite counterpoise .by crcatuig an additional electorate 
recruited from the landed and moneyed classes 
Tlie ovcr-rcpicscutation of urban interests was not the only 
problem to be considered. The Muslims demanded a larger pro- 
portion of scats than they had been able to secure in the past. They 
formed about a quarter of the population of British India, but had 
not secured an eighth of the seats filled by retomincndation in 
the unpcnal council These results wcic necessarily displeasing to 
the leaders of the community, who feared that further advances 
in the direction of self-government would result in an increasing 
political predominance of the Hindu professional classes. The fact 
was, as Sir Valentine Chuol pointed out at the time, that “the 
more we delegate of our authority in India to the natives of 
India, the more we must necessarily in practice delegate it to the 
Hindus who form the majority” The whole question of constitu- 
tional change was therefore viewed by Muslims witJi great 
apprehension They liad bcsidcs'‘i)ccn exasperated by the Hindu 
opposition to the creation of a predominantly Muslim province 
ill Eastern Bengal Thus the long-standing social and religious 
division of India into Hindu and Muslnn was sharpened into bitter 
hostility by political fcais and projects Hindu politicians have 
usually sought to represent this revival of a deep-seated and long 
existing jealousy as the work of government, seeking to ease the 
burden of rule by division, and encouraging Muslim hopes in 
order to set one community against the other. But Muslim 
anxiety was in part the product of circumstances, in part the 
product of Hindu policy. Any niovcmcnt towaids sclf-goven^- 
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mciit suggested to a great ituiionty the growing need of fortifynfg 
Its position; and the conduct of the Huidu politicians had shown 
no sympathy whatever with the Muslim position When the 
Hindus could not bear Muslim mflueiicc to be predommaiit in a 
smgle provmce, when journalists like Tilak classed the Muslims 
with the British as the tyrants and dcspoilci s of India, what might 
not be expected if ever pohtical powci really fell into Hindu 
hands ? Mushin distrust of a possible Hindu rule was a source of 
great annoyance to the Hindu Icadcis, for it showed too plainly 
that they could not claim to speak for the country as a whole 
Naturally therefore they sought to minimise the iinpoi tance and 
smcerity of Mushin demands by accusing the government of 
mspiruig a fictitious movement. But, however well Hmdu and 
Muslim had dwelt together under a common subjection, tlic idea 
of self-government was more than enough to revive irreconcilable 
bitterness between groups whose social and lebgious practices 
were mutually repugnant 

As soon tlreicfoic as it was known that the Government of 
India had a reform scheme under consideration, a Muslim depu- 
tation, headed by the Aga Khan, waited upon Minto to urge the 
necessity of special provision to safeguard Muslim interests The 
governor-general, whose great ami was to secure an improved 
degree of representation, was in natural sympathy with the 
demand tliat the existing lack of electoral piovision for minorities 
should be amended. He agreed that their position should be 
estimated not merely by their numerical strength but also by tbcir 
pohtical importance and the services they had rendered to the 
empuc 

In the arcular despatch issued in August, 1907, for the purpose 
of ehating both public opmioi>.'and ofiictal views, considerable 
emphasis was laid upon the need of giving the widest possible 
representation to the various classes, races and interests of the 
country The creation of special electorates for the landed class 
and Mushms was suggested; and a scheme (which was in fact 
over-elaborated) was pubhshed, proposing to assign specific num- 
bers of scats to each race, caste, and rchgion, with special electo- 
rates in each case. This detailed proposal was abandoned. But the 
Government of India, like tfe Decentralisation Commission 
which was sitting at tins time, concluded “ that rcprescncadon by 
classes and interests is the only pracacablc method of embodying 
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tRe elective piniciplc m the constitution of the Indian legislative 
councils”. Special provision was therefore proposed; landed and 
Mnsliin constituencies should be established, and means taken to 
secure for each impoitant class in the couutiy at least one member 
well acquainted with its views. 

While Morlcy was induced to agree that general tciritorial 
constituencies on the English pattern could not be trusted to 
reflect adequately the iiuinbcrlcss cross-divisions by which India 
was seamed, he attempted to overcome the difficulties raised by 
special electorates by putting foiward an alternative plan This 
had been mainly prepared by MacDoinxclI, a retired Indian 
civilian who had had an unusually distinguished career alike in 
India and after Ins retirement iii London This contemplated a 
system of indirect elections. The primary electors might choose 
electoral colleges, wJiicli should include minority representatives 
in nujnbcrs pioportioncd to the strength of the various minorities; 
and this, it was hoped, might obviate the need of securing repre- 
sentation by nomination This plan, liowcvcr, met with much 
criticism, especially among the Muslims, and was judged un- 
workable The statute which was finally passed by parliaiucnc 
directed the Government of India to pieparc rules for the 
constitution of the legislative councils; and the rules winch were 
at last issued with the secretary of state’s approval provided for the 
creation of special land-holders’ and Muslim constituencies ui the 
puncipal provinces 

Minto’s other individual contribution to the reforms of 1909 
was die inclusion of Indian mcinbcrs iii the executive councils. 
The idea of such appointments was far from new, but difficulties 
of various kinds liad always prevented their serious consideration. 
If had been suggested that a juh4ig prince should be included m 
the governor-gcncrars council; but this would liavc liad the 
disadvantage of giving mortal ofence to all the others; nor was it 
easy to findaiuong die great land-owncis, whom Minco and more 
tlian one of his predecessors had wished to bniig forward, men 
who possessed at once sufficient knowledge of affairs and a 
suflicicnt grasp of English. This had indeed been the chief 
piactical obstacle to the iiicliision of some of the dLStingiiislicd 
men who had emerged m tb« Indian states. Knowledge of 
English had, however, spread rapidly in the last quarter of tlic 
mnctccuth century, and at the opening of the twentieth Minto 
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was cotivinced that the time was iipc for a convincing dcnionstrli- 
rion of good-wall. The appointment of Indian mcinbeis had had 
a place m Ins carhest piojects of reform, and seemed to Inni of the 
utmost importance both from their probable effect on Indian 
opimon and from then expected influence on goveinmeiit policy. 
As the law stood, such action was only possible within certain 
narrow limitations Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
were ehgiblc to all the seats ui the governors’ councils at Bombay 
and Madras, and to most of the scats in the governor-general’s 
council But the Indians of the service had mostly chosen the 
judicial rather than the executive hue of employment, and, what 
was of more importance, had been dcbaircd by then occupation 
from talcing a part in Indian politics or secuimg a following in d'lc 
Congress world. Wlnlc dicir appointment to council might then 
have flattered Indian sentiment, the advantage would for the 
most part have been sentimental only Their judiaal oxpcrjicnce 
would have been of small use, and their appointment would liavo 
conciliated few but the members of their own families. Promi- 
nent Indians outside the scivice were not chgiblc at all foi scats in 
the subordinate councils or for most of the scats in the govemor- 
general’s couiial. 

Wlnlc tins was the legal and practical position, Miiito busied 
Inmself in 1906-7 in raising the question ui Ins own executive 
council. Though he met widi small encouragement, he resolved 
at last to recommend on Ins own responsibility the appointment 
of an Indian to his council One cynical adviser suggested the 
creation of a speaal educational portfolio, on the ground that the 
educational departments had few friends B ut the office of eh c law 
member was the most suitable for such a departure, both because 
It required no change in the existing law and because it opened, the 
field to a very active and mflucnaal class. Serious opposition 
emerged against this proposal in England It had only beat 
suppoitcd in the governor-general’s council by a single member 
besides Mmto himself Morlcy was unable to induce die Council 
of India to agree to the measure He then laid it before tlic 
cabinet, where the opposition of Loid Rjpon was dcasivc. For 
the moment therefore the project dropped, and all that immediately 
followed was the nominaaoii 0^ two Indians to the Council of 
India, appointments to winch lay witliin the statutory powers of 
the secretary of state. Morlcy Inmsdf admitted that tins stop 
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>^011111 liartlly have been taken but for the fiiiu stand winch Muito 
liad made 111 favour of including Indians in the executive coimciL 

Though foiled for the moment, Mmto persisted in Ins advocacy 
of appointing Indian nijcinbcrs to council “The best reply*’, he 
thought, “that can be made to die unrest that is in the aix would 
be the appointment of a native member to the viccioy’s council/* 
In consctpcncc of Ins persistence, it was at last resolved to adopt 
liis advice, to appoint an hidian member to Ins council, to enlarge 
the two piesidcncy councils by one member each so as to permit 
the same being done at Bombay and Madras, and to take powers 
to create executive councils 111 the other provinces. 

These rcfoinis, so far as was necessary, were embodied m the 
Government of India Act, C909, and the regulations made under 
It by the Government of India. Tlic legislative councils wore 
enlarged, their powers were increased, and they wcie authorised 
to adopt icsoliitioiis on matters of administrative and financial 
policy, elective methods of choice were at last formally intro- 
duced; the higher governments lost that exclusive cliaractcr wliicli 
had marked them from tlie inception of Biitish rale; and special 
provision was made to sccuic m the enlarged legislatures repic- 
scntation ofnnmciotis andimpoitant classes without reducing the 
representation of those classes specially associated with the National 
Congress “Regarding the sclicmc as a whole/’ the Govcminont 
of India wrote, “we consider ourselves justified in claiming for it 
that it will really and effectively associate the people of India with 
die govcnimcut in the work, not only of occasional legislation, 
but of actual every-day admmistration.” 

Tills claim was well substantiated. The cxistuig councils were 
enlarged from a total of 124 to a total of 33 1 members; elected 
mcmbcis increased from 39 eg 136; and though, the official 
majority was retamed in die iuxpcrial council, it disappeared from 
die provincial legislatures. The original proposals had included the 
ictcntion of die official majority — /.t\ the retention of full execu- 
tive control over legislation — ^in all the councils. Tins was regarded 
as a legitimate and necessary consequence of the nature of die 
Indian government, nor was it seriously attacked except by men 
of extremist leanings. However, as a result of discussions wicli 
die provincial governments, and, on considcraaou of the views 
expressed in the Indian journals and elsewhere, the Government 
of India finally proposed not to create an official majority lu die 
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vaiious councils but only to retain the power of calling: one ii\Sn 
existence if necessary “We propose to work iioimally with a 
mmority but to reserve power in me last i csoit to transforin it into 
a inajonty/’ It was in this connection that Motley inatlc his 
particular and individual contubutioii to the reform scheme as 
iiiially adopted. The hmitcd powcis of the provincial legislatures 
and the effective powers of veto cxcicised by the executive autho- 
nties seemed to him to render the retention in them of official 
majoiitics unnecessary. Moreover, the Bombay govcintncnc had 
for some years worked without an official majority, and did not 
desire one He therefore decided that the oificial niajoiity should 
be discontinued in these bodies But in respect of the imperial 
council he was not prepared to go as far as Miiito. 'Flic essential 
condition of “liberalising” the provincial councils was “that the 
impcJial supremacy shall be iii no dcgiec compioiinscd*'. The 
■Government of India, he held, must always be so coiistitucccias to 
be able to carry out the orders, executive or legislative, winch it 
might receive from Whitehall In no circumstances iniisr its 
dependence be impaired. “J am convinced”, he wrote, “that a 
permanent ofBaal majority... is absolutely necessary.” 

The Morlcy-Minto reforms, enacted in lyoy, and brought into 
foice in the followmg year, did not bring political crime to an 
end, as Morlcy seems to have expected. As soon as his bill was 
bi ought into the House of Commons, he began to demand the 
release of the dcpoitccs. But Min to was resolved to move more 
cautiously, holding the view that the political purpose of the 
reforms was to rally the model ates to the govonnnciu, not to 
concilutc the irrccoiicilables. In this he piovcd to have judged 
aught The moderates undci Gokhalc’s leadcislnp, while sharply 
aitiasmg the provisions to scem'c the representation of classes 
othei than those composing the iiUelligciifsia, wisely accepted the 
refoiins as a substantial move towards associating Indians with the 
govcminent of their country. Pandit Mon Lai Nehru, for example, 
m a presidential address to a social congress held at Agra in 1909, 
reminded Ins audjcncc that even self-government ou the colonial 
model could not convert Indians into a muted nation until they 
purged themselves of “the many social diseases tliar your body 
politic suffers from”. In 19105 when a new regulation was 
mtroduced to control newspaper incitement to political crime by 
rctjuiring presses to deposit security which might be forfcicccl, 
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(joklvilc suppoitcd the measure, wluch was passed by the imperial 
council without a diviiioii, and with only two members iismg to 
speak agatustit This notable success, which indicated mhowgicat 
a dcgiec Minto had secured the confidena' of the moderate 
congrcss-ineii, was followed at once by the release of the persons 
who lud been depoi led under the regulation of 18 1 8 Mmto had 
ui fact succeeded by mingled tact and fiinuiess ni turning a nasty 
political corner It may justly be said that the unanimity with 
wlucli the leading Indian politicians supported the govciument 
on the outbreak of war in 19 14 was due m no small degree to the 
conciliatmg effects of his leforms, coupled as they were ivith tlic 
film repression of pohtical crime and of those who instigated it. 
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Political Developments, [910-19 

The new press act of tpio has been already nicutioned. The 
earlier act had proved mcffcctive in picvcnting lucitemciic to 
pohtical crime, and sober minds were bcgmmng to question the 
universal expedience of an unrcstiictcd press Further Icgislanon 
had been rcconmiendcd by the Indian prmecs In the House of 
Loids ui 1908 Lord Cromer recanted his former defence of 
Ripon’s repeal of the Vernacular Picss Art and admitted that the 
pohey of complete freedom had failed alike in Egypt and in 
India The carher act too had led to the ostensible conduct of 
journals by mere nominees who went to piisoii for illegal 
publications one after another wliilc the persons really 1 esponsiblc 
kept securely m die background The new act was designed to 
make inatement to crime expensive as well as illegal. New 
presses were required to deposit security wliidi might be for- 
feited if the press published illegal mattci ; foifcituic entailed the 
closing of the press which might be required to double the 
security if its owners desired to reopen it; and a second offence 
might entail not only forfeiture of die increased deposit bin also 
confiscaaon of (he press itself Similar powcis were gran ted ovci 
newspapers An appeal agamst an order of forfeituic was allowed 
to the High Courts. The pnncipics of diis measure were approved 
hy Gokhale, were accepted by the impcrul council without a 
division, and indeed were attacked by only two of ik members. 

This act did much to check tjic open disseiuinatiou of revolu- 
tionary doctiincs. But secret societies, especially in Baigal, con- 
tinued thdi activity. Murders and dacoidcs continued In the 
latter part of 1910 six occurred round Dacca, and sixteen nunc 
m 1911, although after a prolonged trial a number of men were 
convicted of conspiring to wage war ajgaiiist the king. The secret 
societies concerned in these and similar outbreaks found great 
advantage in the political immunities of French territory at 
Chandcmagorc. Pondichcry alfo served as a refuge for political 
agitators in southern India. A newspaper which had been closed 
down at Madras was lenublishpd in tin* Pronrh setflenn'iii ami 
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die distuct-niagistrate of Tinncvclly was shot by a man conncctAl 
■with die political icfiigees there At tins omc icvolutioiiai y cfloi t 
was uitimatclv associated with a group of agitators in Eiuope, 
oiigmaUy established at the “India House” in London, but who 
had migrated to Pans after the muidcis of Curzoii Wyllic and 
Dr Lalkaka in 1909 

At the end of 19 ix King George held a gicat diiibai at Delhi 
to celebrate his accession to the throne This was niaikcd not 
only by die traditional splendour, but also by scenes of extia- 
oidmary populai enthusiasm. The classes which had exhibited 
the fiercest antagoiiisin to the Biuishiulc exhibited also a mystical 
devotion to the person of the king, displaying the degree in which 
their behaviour was governed by sciitiincnt. The king’s accession 
was commeinoiatcd by a number of boons The piinccs were 
relieved from all futuic payments of or succcssion-diios. 

Special giants were maefe for the extension of demon mry cdiica*- 
tion The lower grades of military and civil sei vanes rcceivc'd 
bonuses of pay Members of the In chan Aiiny were dechued 
chgiblc for die Viccoiia Cioss. The king’s visit was also made 
the occasion of aimouncing a change of great iinpoi taiice bin 
dubious advantage. The capital was to be icmoved fioni Calcutta 
to Delln, the paitition of Bengal was to be undone, die new 
province of Eastern Bengal with its Muslim majority was 10 
vainsli as a separate entity, and instead Assam was to be ad- 
ministered by a chief commissioner, while Biliar, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpur were to be made into a separate province under 
a licutcnant-govcmor with an executive coimcil. 

These measures were at once subjected to sharp criticism Their 
mtiinsic wisdom and the method of tlieir aunounccMncnt were 
perhaps equally open to question The rcveisal of die partition 
had indeed been pressed scvciartimes by Indian leaders on the 
secictary of state Morlcy, however, liacl consistciuly icliiscd co 
reopen the mattci It had occasioned keen resciicinent among the 
Hindu leaders in Bengal, but even the Hindu politicians of enhor 
provinces load not taken the matter very seriously, while in 
Bengal Itself the agitation was fast dying away. Morlcy, then.*- 
fore, thought that little could be gainccJ by reopening a settled 
matter, while he Inmsclf icgardecl the division of the Bengalis 
into two groups as expedient rathci than otherwise. In 1910 lie 
retiicd from office and was succeeded by Lord Crewe, while 
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Bdwin Montagu retained Ins former position as imdcr-sccrctary. 
Tlie change probably invested Montagu with a greater degree 
of influence than he bad previously enjoyed He had always 
been disposed to emphasise the predominance of the India Office 
in Indian aft'aiis He had ventured in defiance of die facts to 
dcsciibc die rcfoims of 1909 as entirely the work of the secretary 
of state and publicly to refer to the governor-general as the 
secretary of state’s agent. He was a man of high ideals, sharp 
pcrccprions, but uncertain judgment; and preferred the spectac- 
ular to the cautious in the way of political action. He 
probably had much to do with the adoption of tins policy by 
Loid Crewe and with the method chosen for its piomulgation. 
The objections to the reversal of the partition were numerous. 
Eastern Bengal had always been a much neglected area so 
long as It had been adniimstcrcd from Calcutta, and its 
separation therefore seemed expedient Again, if the transference 
of aiithoiity into Indian hands was to continue, it was well that 
there should be piovinccs predominantly Muslim, since in most 
the Muslims would form a minonty. Thirdly die rcvcisal of an 
administrative measure 111 the face of objections wliicli wcic 
mainly sentimental m character, fiir which no solid reasons could 
be adouced, which had been made the pretext for an outburst 
of political crime, was politically unwise It suggested diat 
clamour alone, irrespective of reason, could secure concessions. 
Besides this, to cancel the partition when the opposition co it 
was sinking involved government in all the odium of an un- 
popular measure without securing the advantages of a nmcly 
acceptance of popular opinion. Lastly, while the Hindus of 
Bengal felt they liad gamed a victory for wliich they owed 
thanks to the cjfe>rts of none hut dicmsclvcs, die Muslims felt 
they liad been deserted and must make the best terms they could 
widi tlic rival party. The transference of the capital to the city 
icnowacd throughout the world as the ccntic of Mughal rule 
had been intended to off-set tins Miishni icaction It certainly 
earned with it an appeal to Mnshm sciicnncn t But it was unlikely 
that any good Muslim would respond deeply. Why should 
Muslims be moved by the establishment of the infidel capital 
in a centre of Muslim glory? was quite as likely to wound 
as to conciliate. The building of a new city would be enormously 
expensive, even though this might be paidy concealed by the 
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modesty of initial estimates It was widely felt that Calcuttf , 
created, as it had been, by English entcipiise and Indian co-opera- 
tion, still icmaincd the most appropriate capital fox British India, 
and that little would be gamed by removal to a city whose 
traditions were essentially those of oiicntal despotism The main 
advantage which conldbc claimed foi the move was that it would 
shift the scat of government from the agitated atmosphere ot 
Bengal The whole project appears to have been foniiulated in 
London without any formal consultation with the Goveaunent 
of India, while official discussion or protest seems to have been 
designedly avoided by the method of amiounccnicnt. The argu- 
ments winch might have been sent in reply to an official despatch 
could not he urged against a measure announced by the king iii 
person. Tlie procedure illustrates in a striking way the degree in 
which the authoiitics at the India Office iiad conic to rcgaid 
themselves as the real executive government of India. This 
tendency, which had come into being lu 1858, and Iiad'bccu 
greatly strengthened by die character and ideas of Moricy, was 
destined to reach its peak uiidei the influence of Montagu 

The futility of this endeavour to conciliate revolutionary 
leaders was displayed by die events of the next few years. Lord 
Hardmgc, who had succeeded Minto in 1910, narrowly escaped 
being killed by a bomb thrown at him in Delhi in 1912. In 
Bengal murder and dacoity continued uncJieckcd. Bengali in- 
fluence extended to Benares, where rcvolutionaiy soacties were 
formed. In the Panjah a movement arose that was to develop 
under Paiisian, American and Bengali guidance, into the Ghaar 
][Mutiny) Movement. 

More ominous, however, than tins continuance of jxditical 
came was the change in the j^usliin atdtuclc. Attempts were 
made to reduce the antagonism t>r the Hindu and Muslim loaders 
by holding a conference Any results that might have followed 
from dns wcie cast away by a Hindu member of the imperial 
legislative council who insisted on moving a resolution dc« 
mandmg the abolition of the special Muslim electorates. But 
although an alliance between Huidu and Muslim leaders proved 
impossible, the Muslim attitude to the government lost the friend- 
liness which had marked it in recent years. Sayyid Almud liad 
died m 1898, ^d no one of his school of thought could exercise 
the same degree of influence over die Muslim community, Ic was 
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ijuch excited by the development of foreign affairs The Italian 
seizure of Tripoli, the Anglo-Riissian agreement ui Persia, and 
the Balkan War all made it fear tliat soon no independent Muslmi 
state would survive. The question too of the caliphate began more 
and more to exercise the imiids of Indian Muslims. When the 
Turkish sultan assumed the tide of cahph in 1517, his spnitual 
authont/ was not recognised in India. The Mughal cmperois 
themselves assumed the same rank and style, and down to the 
Indian Mutiny and the final disappearance of the forms of empire 
from Delhi, no Indian Muslim seems to have looked to Con- 
stanuiibplc for leadership or regarded the sultan with any special 
respect, Witli die disappearance of the sliadowy Indian caliph, 
however, a new posirion emerged. For a time Indian MasUms 
were much perplexed. Whose name was to replace that of 
Bahadur Shah m the Friday prayers ? In the Panjab some arc 
stated to have followed the cxtraordmaiy course of substituting 
the name of Queen Victoria. But after a period of considerable 
confusion, it was generally agreed that die sultan’s name should 
be used in the khutha. To the more vehcmcni followers of Islam 
tliis meant a formal transference of allegiance; but the majority 
condnued in the passive obedience wmcli they had generally 
shown to the Bririsli power in India, while some, under the 
leadership of Sayyid Ahmad, held that the caliphate had lapsed 
with the Mongol destruction of die ‘Abbasids in 1258 and had 
never truly been revived. JBarly in the present century, however, 
when the sultan found himsclr prcssca on the one hand by the 
European powers and on the otlicr by the agnostic, cosmopolitaii 
group known as the Young Turks, lie liopcd to strengthen his 
position by cmphasismg his claim to the spiritual leadership of 
Islam. His agents spread to India, and Indian interest deepened 
considerably. When the Balkaii War broke out in 1912, Indian 
Muslims equipped a medical mission, subscribed to the Red 
Crescent Fund, and formed the society called ‘‘The Servant of 
the Ka aba*’, the object of which was die inanitcnancc of Turkish 
integrity. The excitement aroused by tins propaganda was illus- 
trated by events at Cawnporc. In the course of street improve-^ 
ments It had been decided to demolish a Hindu temple and a 
loom and platform whicli ha(^ been added to a small mosque. 
When it was found possible to spare the temple, the Muslims at 
once demanded that these additions should also be spared. A wild 
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agitation arose, fostered from without; the police were attacked; 
lives wcie lost, and the matter gamed importance enough for 
Lord Hardiiigc to visit the place and pcisoually aiiaiigc a settle- 
ment. In the past whole mosques had been removed without the 
least complain r being raiscd- 

hi two respects the reforms of 1909 had piodnccd unexpected 
results in actual working. It was found necessary to prevent 
attacks on govcinmcnt mcasnies by official nicmbcis of the new 
counals, and to prevent provincial goveunnents from evading 
obedience to the ordcis of the sccictary of state on die score of 
opposition by the iion-official majonty The latter also began to 
uiflueiicc the course of policy and legislanon much more directly 
than had till then been the ease. Down to 1917 not qnuc half 
the resolutions moved m the imperial touiicil had been followed 
by official action in the sense desired, but the powci of putting 
questions was too often used to demand inrormatnm which was 
already published or of small public value Impoitant changes 
weic often made in govcinmcnt bills m the com sc of discussions 
in select committee, which pioved more useful chan die formal 
debates, where non-official members aimed less at pcisuadiiig the 
government than at addicssmg the outside public 

The act of 1909 had given powers to extend the council form 
of executive government from Bombay and Madras to the other 
major provinces In 1910 this was carried into effect in Bengal, 
where die lieutenant-governor was replaced by a gcwcinor with 
a council of four mcinbcis When m the next year the province 
of Bihar was formed, the new lieutenant-governor was provided 
with an executive council, on the ground that the pi ovince, when 
part of Bengal, had already been under coLiiial-governmcnc. But 
this was the only instance m which an executive council was set 
up in a hcutciianc-govcriior s province, although proposals wcic 
made to establish one in the United Provinces by icsolutions 
moved in the imperial legislative council in ry n and in the pro- 
vincial council in 3913 Indian opinion favoured such changCvS 
partly because goyernment by council was leckoiicd a form' of 
goveinmentsupcrior to the in dividual govern men t of a licutcnan c- 
governor, pardy because coimcil-govcnniicnt would favour the 
appointment of heads of provm9LS from among public men in 
England, and partly because they would increase the number of 
Ingh offices available for Indian polidcians. On the first occasion 
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llic licuteiuini-ijrovciuor, Sn John 1 Icwitt, opposed die change on 
the ground that the volnnie of work to be done would not 
justify the ereacioii of such a body, and that it would be difticult 
CO select Indians with a sufllcicnt knowledge of public work. On 
the second occasion, Sir Janies (now Lord) Meston was licucciiaiit- 
govcriior. He held inuth the same views as lus predecessor as 
regards the need of a council, but on the whole advised com- 
pliance as the demand would certainly grow and have to be con- 
ceded sooner or later After a prolonged discussion, this iccom- 
niciidation was accepted by the Government of India and the 
secretary of state. But when in 1915 a draft proclainaaon was 
laid before parhament 111 accordance with the act of 1909, the 
House of Lords voted an address to the crown opposing it, and 
the matter thcicfoic dropped. 

The most embairassing question, however, of the years iin- 
mcdiatcly picccclnig the outbieak of war in 19 m was that raised 
by the status of Indians 111 the South African colonics. Indians liad 
gone to Soudi Afiica m considerable numbers as indcntiiicd 
coolies, to work on the semi-tropical plantations On the expiry 
of their term of service many had settled down as small shop- 
keepers and pedlars. The giowth of their numbers led to the 
appearance of a much smaller group of Indian professional men, 
lawyers and doctens The same neglect of saiutaciou as charac- 
terises Indian villages made the poorer anti much larger sectiou of 
the immigrants unwelcome ncighbouis; and their unpopularity 
was strengthened by die strong coloui-scnse of die South African 
coloiuscs, especially among the large Dutch element, which was 
disposed to class the Indians with the native inhabitants In the 
two Dutch republics special regulations were directed against 
them. From die Orange Fred%Scatc they were completely ex- 
cluded lu the Transvaal they could not acqune land or reside 
outside certaui defined areas This produced many coniplanus in 
India and formed indeed one of die gncvances alleged against 
the Dutch republics before the outbieak of die South African 
War But the absorption of the icpiiblics at the end of die war 
produced no improvement. TIic new authorities were primarily- 
anxious so far as possible to conciliate l’)ncch sentimeiu; while 
the formation of the Union ctf Soudi Africa 111 1909 dcpiivcd 
the home govcinmcnt of all powers of direct interference. At 
the same time restrictions tended to increase, Indians were best 
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oft’ 111 the Cape Colony. In Natal they had co pay a heciicc tax 
if diey remamed beyond the term of then indentuics. They lost 
their franchise for die state legislature, and they wcic diicatcucd 
with the loss of the muiucipal franchise Mr M. R. Gaiidlu fiist 
came into prominence m connection with these restrictions, He 
was a Gujaiati lawyer who had gone to So nth Africa m 1893 and 
had remained with the object of obtaining some mipxovcinciit 
in the status of his countrymen. Inspiied by the noucoufonmst 
resistance to payment of the educational rates under the Educatiem 
Act of 1902, he oiganiscd a passive resistance movcincnc. Tlie 
Government of India supported the demands, but could not deal 
direct with the South African governments, while the btnne 
government, though favourmg the Indian claims, was hampered 
by Its long-standmg and dchbciatc acceptance of the rights ot 
self-govemmg colonics However, mildci legislation was intro- 
duced in 191J and passive resistance ceased. Put long tWays 
occurred m the passing of the bills. The govciiior-gcncral spoke 
pubhely and severely of Indian giievanccs in the Union. Passive 
resistance revived and this time led to acts of violence; liots were 
followed by vigorous prosecutions; and at last a commission of 
enqmiy followed wludi produced a temporary settlement of the 
question 

Although the crisis of 1907 had on the whole eased con- 
siderably in the following years, there remained many points of 
difficulty, when, m August, 1914, war broke out m Europe and 
at once involved all the major powers. The cflect m India was 
remarkable. German propagandists had claimed that war in 
Europe would be followed by a general Indian revolt, com- 
parable only widi the Mutiny. Instead, all the great piinccs 
oftered their personal services aini all the resources of their states. 
In Briash India private individuals and political associations wrote 
and telegraphed declaring their support of the British cause. 
When the impeiial legislative council met in September, the nou- 
oflScial members agreed unasked that India should contnbntc to 
the heavy finanaal burden of the war. Often before had Great 
Bntam been involved in desperate struggles, but the only deej) 
feeling winch Eidians had cxlnbitcd had been a general appre^ 
hensioii, tempered by a cautiousfcalcuktion of probabiliticb. 

This unexpected enthusiasm permitted the Government of India 
to make a mr larger contribution to the struggle in men, set vices 
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alid uuinuions than had ever been dreamt of. Only a year earlier 
11 liad been resolved, m ac tordance witli the findings of the Indian 
Army Committee, tliat the dunes of the Indian Army were 
limited to meeting local aggression and resisting any attack by a 
great power until reinforcements could ainvc from England 
India, it was laid down, “is not called upon to maintain troops 
for the specific purpose of placing them at the disposal of the 
home government for wais outside the Indian sphcie”. It had 
been computed due in favourable circumstances the Indian Army 
could spare for service outside the Indian frontiers two divisions. 
But at once four divisions, two infantry and two cavalry, widi 
four artillery brigades in excess of establishment, were scut to 
France to talcc part in the hitter fighting of the autumn of 1914. 
Troops were scut to East Africa, Two divisions of Indian infantry 
and a brigade of cavalry were sent to Hgypt, When no less than 
eight divisions had either been sent abroad or were posted on 
guatd on the noitl)-west frontier, it was resolved to embark on 
a campaign in Mesopotamia, whither by January, 1915, two 
wliolc divisions had been sent. As the war went on, the area of 
operations constantly expanded; and before peace was made, 
Indian soldiers had fought all over the near and middle cast, 
besides many parts of Africa, North Cluna, and France Whereas 
in normal times the rate of combatant recruitment bad been 
about 15,000 men a year, during the wai-ycars it was raised to 
200,000, of whom about a quarter camefrom the Paiijab Whereas 
in 19x4 the total establishment of Briasli officers widi the Indian 
Army was only 2500, more than 23,000 were sent overseas in the 
course of the war. 

This tremendous effort was achieved at a great, and indeed 
disproportionate, cost. The IncR^n Army had been called quite 
without preparation to undertake tasks wliich its organisation 
liad never anticipated Its leaders had contemplated wars, per- 
haps even a great and senous struggle, upon the frontier; but 
they had never guessed that the pick of the Indian troops would 
be sent to France, and that then the remainder, with the aid of 
newly raised battalions from England, would be required to 
conduct campaigns in Africa, 111 7 rak, in Palestine. The effects 
of this situation wcic exaggerated by the early exhaustion of 
munitions, and by the excessive burden placed upon the com- 
mandcr-in-chief The magassines had been emptied in order to 
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equip the divisions sent to France, and existing conditions oi 
manufactuic and. supply prevented then being restocked with 
the quantities needed for the futthcr conduct of the war, iimil 
a new system had been built up from the founJatiom The 
cominander-in-clncf found himself, as Kitchener had insiscetl he 
should be, sole head of the Indian Army, and icspousible alike 
for the training and disciphuc of the forces and for the tcclnncal 
departments without which a modern army is helpless. Kitchener 
had never supposed tliat the cominandci-in-cluet would be calk'd 
upon to bear so heavy a stram. But the system which he had sec 
up was clearly over-central iscd The results appeared most clearly^ 
and disastrously in the early campaign in Mesopotamia Failure of 
supplies, failure of medical attentions, failure of staff-organisation, 
failure of superior control were all revealed by the cnquiiics isf x 
commission whicli public uneasiness liad made necessary. But 
the blame seems due, far less to nidividiial shoi tconungs tlirUi to 
the inevitable failure of an organisation required in a time of 
sudden crisis to cariy out dunes far more extensive than ever had 
been anticipated. 

The task of government was rendered the more difticult during 
die period 1914-18 by the aid which external events lent to the 
revolimonary nioveiiicnts widiin India itself. German prc>pa- 
ganda, Mushiii anxiety pioduccJ by the entrance of I'urkcy into 
the war as an ally of Germany, Bolshevik propaganda following 
on the downfall of the imperial Russian govern niciu in 1917, the 
uncertain position on die uordi-west frontier where pence or 
war all along depended on whether the amir I labTbulIah could 
or could not hold his people in check, encouraged the revolu- 
tionaries to redoubled efforts. Shortly after the outbreak of die 
war dicrc arnved at Calcutta a ahip-load of Sikhs who had been 
recruited and earned to Vancouver for the express purpose (as 
It would seem) of bemg refused admission into Uritisl) CJolunibia 
and then sent back to India to excite discontent. 0 \i arrival diey 
refused to enter die special tram designed to convey them back 
to tlicir native province; a riot ensued; the letumcd emigrants 
proved to have been provided with revolvers; men were shot 
on both sides; and those Sikhs who escaped capture joined groups* 
of dacoits and committed a scriesJ^of violent crimes. In Dct ember, 
1914, a Bombay Brahman was employed to concert a joiuc- 
rebelhon in Bengal and the Panjab, A general rising was planned 
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for the following February, but was frustrated by the betrayal 
of the plan. In consequence (^f these efforts, the Defence of India 
Act was passed, under which revolutionists could be tried by a 
bench of judges with no prclmiiuary commitment and no power 
of appeal, and suspects against whom actual crime could not be 
juridically piovcd might be intcmcd. 

lu r9T5 came the unfortunate Ktniafnf movement. Muslim 
uncasmess at the war with Turkey was exploited iu order, if 
possible, to produce rebellion. The cry raised was that tlie Holy 
Places lof Islam wcic in danger. Many unfortunate peasants were 
persuaded to sell their laud and emigrate into Afghanistan. 
Muslim students from die Lahore colleges' were induced to join 
fanatical groups in the tribal territory, A Turco-Gcrman mission 
at Kabul busied itself in seeking to promote open rebellion and 
in nominating a government to icplacc tbc British government 
on Its overtlirow. Other attempts wcic made by the Ghadi party 
in America to raise trouble in Burma, whcie Muslim agents were 
employed to instigate an Indian regiment to mutiny. 

As the event showed, these attempts were adequately watched 
and forestalled by the secret intelligence of the government. Pro- 
bably greater anxiety was occasioned by the changed attitude of 
many Indian leaders as the war diew on, Tlie early onthusiasin 
of August and September, [914, did not liold This should have 
surprised nobody The fickleness of popular feeling is the tritest 
of political commonplaces. Nor was much done to keep en- 
thusiasm alive. It needed constant tending. Associations for 
voluntary work might have done much to keep it alive with the 
scmiulus of emulation. But, except by Lord aiicl Lady Willingdou 
at Bombay, little was done in tins direction. As the first warmth 
of feeling cooled, as the burdchs of war jgrew heavier, and the 
issue became less certain, the politicians began to change their 
tone. Something of tins must be ascribed to the unbalanced 
praise and strong exaggeration of the part which India had played, 
English ucwspapcis and polinaans alike wrote and spoke as 
though India had saved tlie empire, and as though her effort, 
great as it was, had been really comparable with tlie efforts of' 
the allied states, involved m as desperate a struggle as any that 
stands upon record. The effect of such language was unfortunate. 
It was naturally argued ni Indian circles that Indian services would 
be acknowledged in die only way that could be aoccpcablc to 
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Indian leaders, by the concession of substantial political changes; 
and when the cabmet, immersed m the ovci whelming business 
of the hour, gave no sign of having considered the expected 
reorganisation of the empire, the caily enthusiasm of political 
circles gave way to growing disappomtnicnt and suspicion. 'The 
calamitous mismanagement of Irish affairs seemed to indicate 
that the Biitish govcrnincnt could be squeezed. New lelations 
between Gicat Bntam and the sclf-govcrmng donnnums too 
seemed to be 111 process of development; l^icsident Wilson, with 
headlong ineptitude, proposed “sclf-detcnmnatioii^^ as die goal 
to be attained on the conclusion of the war, wliile other Icadcis 
held out hopes that the war then raging was destined to be the 
last and that the dominion of armed force was drawing to its 
end The new world thus foreshadowed, when the westciu 
powcis should have attained to victory, the padictic and delusive 
hopes spread abroad to encourage disheartened and weary cnin- 
batants, seemed to pi omisc the advene of an age when powei and 
mtercsts would be suboidiuated to argument and ideals. In these 
circumstances the Home Rule Movemeut was IcUUiched by 'niafc 
and Mrs Bcsaiit It was well calculated to attract wide suppoic, 
Bvcti the Muslims were for a while drawn into alliance with the 
excremer Hmdu leaders Forgetting the manifest dangers ol rl leir 
position m the excitement aiouscd by the Khilafat movement, a 
coiisideiablc sec tion of them agreed to accept a scheme Iiurncdly 
prepared as the basis of demands which were to he made in tlie 
name of a united India In Older to facilitate propaganda, Indum 
leaders m 1917 demanded the repeal of the Pic'ss Act of 1910. 
It was stigmatised as being at once ineffectual and oppiessivc 
In fact while 143 newspapers had been fonnally warned under 
its provisions, in only three casqrhad the sccimty been declared 
forfeit; wlnlc fifty-five presses had been warned, thirteen had 
forfeited their first security and only one its second* No fin- 
fciture had been set aside by the High Courts, and the number 
of newspapers and presses had increased greatly, despite the 
existence of the act The demand was thcrcri^re refused. Mcan- 
- while Tilak and Mrs Bcsaiit succeeded m arousing a vigorous 
agitation The government viewed this as undesirable and un- 
timely, at a inomcnc when the need of recruits, combatant and 
non-combatant alike, was great and growing. Hut unfortunately 
the views of die govcinmcnt were divided, its policy irrcsolucc, its 
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aftiou half-hearted. Mrs Bcsaiit was first rcsti amed from eiiteniig 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, and then interned in the 
plcasantscclusioiiof the Nilgiris. But the agitation only redoubled 
under acts sharp enough to stmg but not scvcic enough to hurt. 
The same ideas which ui Indian minds were fostering agitation 
were U) Biitish minds shakuig the strong confidence which had 
prevailed evci since the Mutiny in the British mission to the 
Indian peoples. 

At last the war-worn British cabinet decided on making a pro- 
nounceanent on the goal of Bntisli policy in India. The subject 
had long been under discussion. When Lord Chelmsford became 
governor-general 111 1916, he had immediately invited liis 
executive council to consider two questions. The first was, 
“What is the goal of Biitish rule m India?*’ The conclusion 
reached was that the goal was “the endowment of British India 
as aiuntcgral pait of the British Empire with self-government*’ 
Tlie scctnid question was, “What arc the steps on the road to 
that goal ? ” But here greater difficulties of definition were foun d. 
The lines of advance which had been urged from tune to tune 
by the Mational Congress were provincial autonomy, fuithcr 
expansion and reform of the legislative and executive councils, 
die development of local sclf-govcnimcut, and the abolition or 
at least the reform of the Council of India, which, it was claimed, 
had long laid the dead hand of obsolete cxpciiencc on the con- 
satutional development of India. 

The gradual release of provincial administrations from the 
detailed control of the Government of India and of the sccictaiy 
of state certainly formed an obvious line of advance. So early 
as ipTt It had been commended by the Govciiimcnt of India to 
the sccictary of state. Sound policy, it wrote, appeared to lie 
m giving gradually to the provinces “a larger measure of sclf- 
goveninicnt, until at last India would consist of a number of 
adniiiiistrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs, with the 
Government of India above them all, and possessing power to 
incorfcrc in eases of misgovern incut, but ordinarily restricting 
tlicir functions to maitcis of imperial concern”. But the secretary 
of state refused to take any decision on this impoitant proposal. 

When Lord Chelmsford agatiinaiscd the question, the govern- 
incut’s conclusKMis wt'i c more specific than they had been in 1 9 1 r . 
Ir was felt that self-government within the empire could not be 
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well attained by any bbnd iinitaaoii of domiinon models. TRc 
social structure of India was too different to admit the adoption 
of colomal constitutions But (as Lord Zetland lias stated) a 
larger measure of coiitiol by Indians was desiiable. 'This “would 
ultimately lesulc in a form of self-government . , diireiing 
possibly m many ways from that enjoyed by other paits of the 
empire, but evolved on lines winch had taken into account India’s 
past history and the special circumstances and tiadttioiis her 
component peoples". It was tlicrcfoic proposed to develop the 
existing locd sclf-govcrmng bodies, to incicasc the luimber of 
Indians appomted to high administiativc posts, and tt) enliigc 
the elective element m die provincial legislatures so as tt) prej'jare 
for an extension of tlicir constitutional powers. Sir Austen 
Chamberlam, then secretary of state, did not wish to go furthei 
at the moment than declare “an intention to fostci tlic gradual 
development of free institutions" Montagu, wlio succa^ded 
him in 1917, proposed a similar formula, which was finally 
recast by Carzon as the result of cabinet discussions intt) the 
words read by Montagu in the House of Com mous on August 20, 
1917 It ran, “The pohey of His Majesty’s govcniincnr, with 
which the Government of India arc iii complete accord, is that 
of the increasing association of Indians witli eveiy hraiicli of the 
admmistratiou, and the gradual development of seJf^goveniing 
institutions, with a view to die progicssivc rcalisanon of re- 
sponsible government m India as an integral part of the British 
Empire" Such progress, it was added, could be achieved only 
by successive stages, to be determined by the Brinsli CJovermncnc 
and die Government of India in accordance with tlic degree of 
success secured 

Meanwliile Indians had bccyl busily devising constitutions, 
A body known as die “Madras Parliament", coiuieeted widi 
Mrs Besaiit’s Home Rule League, drew up one. Nineteen of the 
elected members of the impcnal legislative council prcpaietl 
another. A third was produced, in Novciuber, by repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu National Congress and of the "Muslim 
League, and tins was formally adopted by both bodies at meetings 
held in Lucknow in die following moiidi. This proposed the 
direct election of four-ftfdis of all the membm of the provincial 
legislatures, and a similar proportion of elected nieinbers in the 
imperial council, though the elective members of the latter wx:re 
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be t‘ln>scn m part by the elective members of the provincial 
ccnimils, and only in part by a direct vote. Apart from certain 
Items receipt and expenditure winch were to be reserved as 
imperial, tlie provincial authoiities were to become financially 
niaependeiic, subject to a vague general supervision At the head 
ot each province was to be a governor who 111 general was not 
to be a meinhei of any service, with an executive council, half 
oi' wincli was to be che^sen by the elective members of the 
legislative council, Rc'solutioiis of the latter were to be binding 
unless Ttccoed hy the govenior-iu-coiincil, and in the latter case, 
when repeated after a fixed interval, were to become absolute. 
Muslims were to have separate electorates, with a proportion 
of uumbcis considerably 111 excess of their numciical claims, but 
were no longer to be fiee to contest other seats; and any bill or 
restdution op]^oscd by thiec-quartcrs of cither the Hindu or the 
Muslim meinhcis as jnjurioiis to chcii cc'immnmty was not to be 
furtlier proceeded with. 

Anotljcr sclieme was propounded by Mr Lionel Curtis and a 
group of his associates, who included Anglo-Indian officials of 
nigh rank. Mr Chirtis was a leading member of the Romid Table 
group, which had played a not inconsiderable part m bringing 
about die umon of South Africa in 1909. They were convinced 
believers in die sobenng effects of frank and informal discussion. 
Ill South Africa they believed that the formaaon of study-ciiclcs 
to discuss the conflicting outlooks of Briton and Dutchman had 
done much to moderate autagomsni, and liopcd tliat a like pro- 
cedure might be followed by like results in India. Mr Cuitis 
readied India m the latter Jialf of 1916 and attempted to set diis 
plan in operation. But advanced Indian opinion was from the first 
hostile to lum, perhaps owing t<;^his South African associations, 
pciliaps also because it was icluctant to defend itself m an arena 
where rlu'toru* and invective would be idle weapons. A chance 
phrase in a pi Jvatc letter of liis which was stolen, and pubhshed, 
was deliheraccly distorted in order to wreck his plan. But he 
peisisied in Ins study of the ludiaii problem with mo aid of ^ucli 
as were willing to work with him, seeking; especially to test the 
pirssibility of a plan of devolution suggested by Sir William Duke 
early in 191 6 wlicn a member of the Council of India. The essence 
of this proposal lay in a projected division of the functions of 
goveimnonc. CirantcJ that a seep was to be taken towards the 
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establishment of responsible goveinmciit without abaiuloniiTg 
the essential mattets for winch the paiainouju power felt itself 
peculiarly responsible, why should it not be possible to tiansfci 
to responsible mimstcrs the other duties of government ^ Mi Cm tis 
persuaded Inmsclf that tins conception might loally solve the 
difficulty of a gradual transference of power fioin English intc^ 
Indian hands Early 111 19x7, in his Lettef io the People of lutlw, 
he advocated the development of responsible goveiinucm (in the 
dommion sense of the term) by this evolutional y method, lie 
urged the formation of smaller piovinees with a nuicli.lughei 
degree of homogeneity than existed in (he old ones, which h.ul 
grown up largely by chance and often enibiaccd peoples of 
diverse languages. In each province should be established elective 
assemblies, with a inimstry lu each depentlcnr on commanding a 
majority of votes These mimstiics and executive councils ol the 
old pattern would form two paiallcl executives under theirom- 
mon contarol of a governor, who would deal with certain depart- 
ments of business in consultation witli the responsible ministers, 
and with the othci dcpartniciits in consultation witli the non- 
rcsponsiblc councillors It was suggested that piibhe woiks* local 
sclf-govcinmcnt, and primary education might be nansfei red to 
the management of the proposed ministci s, leaving the 1 cniaining 
functions of government undci official control as before ( Jrailu- 
ally, and by degrees varying in different provinces in proportion 
as the transferred departments were worked successfully, the wlude 
of the dunes of the provincial govcriiineiits miglit thus pass under 
the control of populai assemblies 

This ingenious plan was much discussed A luimbcM o(' Ruri>- 
pcans and Indians presented an addicss to government com- 
mending it in us general 011^11^^ The National CJongicss, how- 
ever, rejected it in favour of the plan of refonn winch if had 
already put forward, it thought that this should be mtroducecl 
at once, and that a definite tune should belaid down within which 
full responsible government was to be established. 

Meanwhile Montagu resolved to visit India, ostensibly ro con- 
sult with the Government of India and Indian leadcivS, actually 
111 Older to press die adopooii of the scheme for dividing govei n- 
ment into two parts — responsible and nou-rcsponsiblc, lie was 
accompanied by a small committee, in whidi the original 
mventoi of the scheme, Sir 'William Dukcj had a plate, lie 
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lApidly toured ludu, intci viewed a large number of politicians, 
cxliibitcd great impatience with persons whose views differed 
from hw own, and within six months of his arrival he and Lord 
C^helmsford signed the joint icpoi t in which dyarchy (as Sir 
William Duke’s scheme had come to be called) was formally 
recommended for adoption. The icport was drawn with great 
skill and pcisuasivencss. The first part of it was devoted to an 
histoucal exposition of the vaiious endeavours which had been 
already made to modify the inliciitcd autocracy of govciiimcnt 
in India. The second part discussed the methods by which the 
process^ might best be continued. The authors held that the sole 
piactical solution lay m the development of responsible parlia- 
mentary government. The process, it was admitted, must be 
gradual, and the Congress proposals for the immediate establish- 
ment of full provincial autonomy were premature. It was also 
objet ted that such a legislative control over finance as Congress 
desiicd waMinpossiblc until the cxecutivesshould become wholly 
responsible to the Icgislatuies. Mr Curtis’s plan to place certain 
clepai tments of government under the legislatures, with executives 
responsible to the latter, was also rejected as likely to produce 
friction. The report agreed diat the clntics of provincial govern- 
ment should be divided mto two gioups, conducted respectively 
by an executive council and by a group of ministcis chosen by 
the governor fiom the elected members of die legislature; but it 
letommeiided that tbc two halves should act as far as possible 
m union, that they should cultivate a habit of joint deliberation, 
and that the governor should icmaui free to reject the advice of 
his mimscors in regard to their departments where he judged 
acceptance of it would produce serious disadvantages It rccom- 
nicuded a gicat increase in the nwnibcr of uon-official members in 
the legislatures, chosen wherever possible by direct election. It 
coiiJcmuecl the principle of communal rcprcseiitatioii as incon- 
sistent widi democracy; but reluctantly recognised the necessity 
of continuing it in the ease of the Mushms 
All dicsc sclicmes, whcthei produced by Indian politicians, by 
the Round Table group, or by the secietary of state and the 
governor-general, attached primary importance to the develop- 
ment of parlianicntaiy govcninifi^at, and relegated “ the increasing 
association of Indians witli every branch or the admmistratioii” 
to a secondary place It was evident that the establishment of the 
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former would at once secure the concession of the latter Iiidisifli 
pohticians very naturally, therefore, set the former ui the fore- 
ground and devoted every effoit to securing it It was natuial too 
that English politicians should consider the icorganisation of 
political institutions as more important than a mere matter of 
personnel “Englishmen”, once said Thomas Muiiio, “are as 
great fanatics 111 pohacs as Moslems in ichgioii.” He was thinking 
of the manner in which Cornwallis had forced English adiiiinis- 
trativc and legal ideas upon JBcngaL But in like manner Metcalfe 
had given India a free press; and so in the twentieth century 
Moiley and Montagu had been seeking to prepare for a free 
parliament. This was 111 notable contrast witb Minto*s view, in 
which greater importance was attached to the administrative 
co-opciatiou of Indian and Englishman. Montagu was disposed 
to assume that co-operation would automatically follow upon 
constitutional rcfoim. Seldom has political dogmatism J^ceii 
more evident in the foimiilation of a sclicmc of govemnient. 

Tlic Moutagn-Chelmsfoid report was published in the middle 
of 1 91 8 The more model ate politicians wcic inclmcd to approve, 
and so were the land-owners, provided they might retain the 
special rights of representation winch they enjoyed. But tlie 
advanced paity began at once to denounce the new proposals, 
declaring diat they would accept no tiling short of full provincial 
autonomy. The official world also was strongly ciuical, on die 
ground that die transfericd departments would be ill-managed 
and that the new oligarchy which would be set m power would 
not work harmoniously with tlicir official colleagues. The licads 
of provinces were summoned to Delhi to discuss possible altci- 
natives The principal crmcism put forward was that as yet the 
men who on political gronuds/would liavc the best claims to 
selection as ministers lacked sufficient administrative experience; 
and that the best course would be to increase the association of 
Indians with the adnunistration before making any move towards 
parliamentary government Lord Ronaldshay and Sir Edward 
Gait considered that any delay in introducing constitutional 
.refoim would be regarded as a breach of faith. Others, however, 
recommended an alternative scheme ui line with their objections 
to dyarchy. They proposed chart in tlie first instance executive 
councils should be appointed contannug an equal number of 
officials aiidnon-officiars. The goycnior would be free co distribute 
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Ac chaige of dcparimcnts as lie thought best, and the official 
and iioii-official nicinbers would act together as a single govern- 
ment. The line of development winch these proposals were 
designed to assist lay in the gradual increase in the number of 
non-offlcjal members, the extension of the functions entrusted 
to them, and the disuse of tlie governor s powers of ovei ruling 
his council. The advantage whicli was clanned for this scheme 
was tliat It did not tlircaten to impair the efficiency of the 
admmistrativc machine, and that it manifested equally with 
Mmto^s most chaiacteristic measure a sinccic desire 110 longer to 
engross, but to share power. Aldiough it would involve no 
immediate consntutional change, it would provide an ever- 
growing number of men practised 111 administrauon m the 
highest fields, and thus prcpaic and train the responsible ministers 
of the futuie if consutuaonal changes, at a later tunc and in a 
less huaced atmosphere, should still appear to be desirable. 

In at least one icspcct this alternative proposal promised some 
advantage over the dyarclnc scheme adopted by the secictary 
of state and the govenior-gcneral The successful working of 
dyarchy presupposed conditions winch it was in fact unwise to 
take for granted. For the two halves of the provincial govern- 
ments to work smoothly together, compromise and tolerance 
would be needed. These commonplace virtues of English political 
life could not be assumed m a country where representative 
government was 111 its infancy Again if miuisters were to fulfil 
their functions properly, they would have not only to display 
ability in the conduct of business unfamiliar to tlicm, but also to 
command a stable majority ui thclcgisladvc counals. But whence 
was such a majonty to be drawn ? There were no political parties. 
'Vhese would have to be built <^p from die foundadons Com- 
munal groups would doubdess form themselves, divided by 
narrow communal interests, but dicse would tend cidicr to 
bauipcr or pervert ministerial action. Mhiistcrs would have for 
a long tune to rely upon a personal following; they would 
probably be driven to employ their ministerial power to keep 
diat following together; in proportion as they succeeded la 
favouring their own group they would exasperate the rest; so 
that their careers were hkcly be short and fitful Above all 
their acceptance of office would mark them out as targets of 
attack by the extreme party whose complete hostility was in any 
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case assured. Neither among die nimisteis nor 111 die legislaciV^e 
councils was there any guaiaiitcc of the cordial co-opciation 
without which the scheme must inevitably fail The pioposals 
of the heads of proviiiccs, on the contrary, piomised a much 
more workable system The unity of die government would 
check eccentricity 011 the pait of iion-ofEcial members. They 
would be clioscn from among the men who were disposed to 
woik with government, and the unextended powers of the 
legislatures would not permit an cmbaiiassing interference with 
the conduct of administration. As against the advantage of not 
weakening the mechanism of government had to be set 3 ie dis- 
advantage of alienating those who insisted on the need of con- 
stitutional change. But the latter would pctliaps have been a 
lesser evil than was thought, for appointments on the councils 
would have conciliated moderate leaders, while cxticmisc leaders 
were resolved in no circumstances to be conciliated. , 

The secretary of state and the govern or-gcncial had, however, 
already decided m favour of the scheme to which they had set 
their hands, and the proposals of the heads of provinces were 
rejected. A committee, over winch Lord Southborough pre- 
sided, vras then sent to India to frame pioposals for the regulation 
of the fianclnsc and the formation of constituencies Tn the inidclle 
of T919 a hill was introduced It was referred to ajoin t-commi ttee 
of both Houses, and passed into law on December 23 The new 
system established governois and executive councils in five pro- 
vmccs in the place of hcutcnant-govcrnois The blanches of 

f rovermnent were divided into central and provincial, and the 
atter head again into “tiansfencd** and “icservcd** subjects. 'I’o 
deal \vidi traiisfciicd subjects the governor was empowered to 
appomt ministers from the elec^tcd members of his legislative 
council. In accordance with a preponderance of Indian political 
opinion, the funds available for the transfeircd and for the 
reserved subjects were to be drawn from a joint purse, instead of 
being (as the Government of India had desired) definitely allo- 
cated between the two halves of government. This piovcd an 
"xunfortunatc decision, and the more so by reason of the financial 
stringency which affected the Indian, governments just at the 
critical time when the new arij^ugcmcnts were coining into 
operation. Budgets were to be passed by the legislative councils, 
but the governors were authorised to restore grants for reserved 
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subjects, where these were reduced or rejected by the legislatures. 
The councils were doubled 111 size, and were not to include more 
than 20 per cent of officials, while 70 per cent, was to consist 
of elected members The fraiiclusc and arrangement of con- 
stituencies varied greatly from province to pioviiice The demand 
for separate, communal electorates, the piiiiciplc of which had 
been condemned by the Montagu-Chclnisford icport, proved 
widespread and vehement. Not only did the Muslims insist on 
retaining the special piotcction winch they enjoyed, but numerous 
other bodies brought forward similar claims. In the Panjab, for 
example, the Sikhs claimed it with success; and in southern India 
the non- 13 rahmans, tlunigh formmg a large numerical majority, 
jusistcd that they required special scats to be reserved foi them, 
owing to the supciior education and organisation of the Biahmans 
Although the Govern mcnc of India was not split in two after 
the planner of the provincial govcinincnts, large cliaiiges were 
madem it also The legislature was made bi-camcial, a new body, 
die Council of State, being established with a mcmbciship of 
sixty, of whom not more chan twenty might be officials. The 
imperial legislative council, thenceforth to be known as the 
Legislative Assembly, was enlarged to one hundred and forty 
members, of whom one hunch cd were to be elective and only 
cwcuty-six officials. The official myoiity, winch had vanished 
from die provincial councils in 1909, was thus withdrawn from 
the central legislature as well Presidents were to be appointed 
in each chamber, in place of die executive head who liad presided 
till tlicn, and the legislature was entrusted with the obligation 
of adopting as well as discussing the budget. Executive control 
over the legislature thus disappeared from the central govcin- 
mcnc. But It was still though Ciii^ccsstuy to reserve means bywhicli 
m the last resort the executive could ensure such legislation and 
giants of supply as it judged impciativc. A bill rejected by the 
assembly might be ‘‘certified” by the governor-general as cssennal 
to the peace, order, or good govemment of the coundy; it could 
then be imioduccd into the council of state and when passed 
there need not be referred back to the assembly. In like iiianncj; 
a grant of .supplies wliicli was icfiiscd or proposed new taxation 
wliich was rejected, might be ()i,nade operative by certification. 
Such fuuclaiiiciital changes ui the structure of tlic Indian 
govcinincnts involved a necessary reduction in the influence of 
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die bccrctai-y of state Till 1919 die legal audionty of the liouft 
government had always been supicme 111 so far as supreme 
authority could at any given moment be exercised from so great 
a distance But the extension of the poweis and influence of the 
Indian legislatures and their release from executive control , would 
evidently dimmish the moral authoiity which Whitehall had 
claimed over a purely bureaucratic administration* This had been 
recognised by the select comniittec The legal position, xt held, 
could not as yet be modified, but it hoped that the seciotary of 
state would interfere only in exceptional ciicuinstanccs in mactcis 
“of puicly Indian interest, where the govcinmcnt and the legis- 
lature of India are m agieemcnt” The recommendaaon applied 
with special force to provincial subjects classified as “ transferred" 
and placed under the management of mimsters. Hcnccfoi eh too 
the secretary of state was to be paid from British, and no longer 
from Indian revenues, while die functions which he discharged 
were reduced by the creation of a high commissioner, with duties 
akin to those of the donnmon high commissioners, under die 
ordcis of the Government of India* 

The passmg of the act was signalised by the issue of a proclama- 
tion winch may well challenge comparison wi th Queen Victoiia’s 
pioclamatioii of 1858 It dwelt on die greatness of die changes 
and the demands which they would make upon all concerned 
in dieir operation “There will be need of perseverance and 
mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my people 
m India . I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent. , . . I rely on 
the Icadeis of the people . to face responsibility and endure 
misrepresentations, to saciificc much for tbc common intcicsc 

of the state Equally do I rejy upon my officers to respect 

their new colleagues, and to work with them 111 harmony and 
kmdliness, to assist the people and dieir icprcscntatives in an 
orderly advance towards free msututions; and to find in dicsc 
new tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil, as in the past, their Inghcst 
purpose of service to my people." 
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